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‘I must have a Congoleum Rug 
for my room, too!”’ 


And when she does get her Congoleum Rug she 
will fully appreciate the many unusual qualities that 
have made these rugs so popular with up-to-date 
women everywhere. Then she will understand why 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are rapidly replacing 
woven carpets in thousands of homes. 





GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 





Congoleum Rugs are as easy to clean and as dur- 
able as they are attractive. Their seamless, smooth 
surface is unharmed by dirt. Just a few strokes with 
a damp mop and spots vanish without leaving a 
trace. Moreover, they lie perfectly flat on the floor 
without fastening of any kind. 
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Always Look 
for this Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal shown above (printed 


. 6 x 9 feet $9.95 The rug illustrated is 114 x3 feet $ .60 
in dark green ona gold background 7% x feet 9 made in the five large 3 #3 foe tat 
: ; > ) x feet 5 sizes only. The smaller ? 

5 pz ~ every genuine ae oe : 3 - 41% fee 
™ pasted 4 the face of sade J & ) 9 x 10! 4 feet 17.50 rugs are made in patterns > x4 ™ fee C 2.10 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 9 02" “fect 08S: eee, 3, x6 feet 2:80 
and on every few yards of guaranteed All prices subject to change without notice. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


It is your protection against substi- Gold Seal 


tutes and gives you the assurance of 


our liberal money-back guarantee. 
Don’t fail to look for it when you buy! ( oO] 
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Each Victrola is made 
as though we made but one 


We have made millions of Victrola instruments and hundreds of mill- 
ions of Victor Records. This enormous demand is the result of superior 
Victor quality. We realize that it will continue only so long as superi- 
ority of Victor quality is unquestioned, so we treat each instrument 
and record as the only thing by which we will be judged. Thus 
quantity production guarantees higher quality in all Victor products. 


John McCormack and his Victor Records inter- 
pret in music the heart of the American people, 
and this famousartist’s popularity is equalled only 
by the popularity of his Victor Records. Thereason 
is that the Victor Records are John McCormack’s 
other self. His voice is easy to record because his 
tones are so perfectly produced. Out of not less 
than one hundred and sixty-six records we can 


only mention: 
Double-faced 









Dear Love, Remember Me 
: 1 Hear You Calling Me ; 73@ $1.50 
Mishkin — Dear Old Pal of Mine i 

‘ gem 755 1.50 

Little Mother of Mine 

McCORMACK Ee ee ee 
* . Ah! Moon of My Delight 6197 2.00 

Victor Artist Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes i 


Victrola No. 80 
$100 





Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 





Alma Gluck’s ninety-eight Victor Records pro- 
claim her opinion of Victor recording and afford 
triumphantly beautiful examples of lyric song, 
sung in a voice of classic perfection, clear and 
cool as a mountain stream. She has made some 
splendid duets, with Caruso, Homerand Reimers, 
and the following, wnetner the solo, the solo with 
chorus, or with obbligato, are of extraordinary 


charm. 
Double-faced 
My Old Kentucky Home 61 
43 $2.00 
Mishkin Aloha Oc 
‘ Home, Sweet Home y 7 
GLUCK Listen to the Mocking Bird $6142 2.00 Victrola No. 260 
* : Darling Nelly Gray Mahogany or walnut 
Victor Artist Nelly Was a Lady 653 1.50 





Rachmaninoff knows music; knows how to 
compose it, how to play it, and how it should be 
reproduced. It is significant that in the light of 
previous experience, he chose the Victor to re- 
produce his art. Of the twenty-one records listed, 
none perhaps give greater insight into the per- 
sonality of the artist nor of his profound genius. 


Double-faced 


Prelude in G Major (Rachmaninoff) 
Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninoff) ' 6261 $2.00 


Prelude in C Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff) 
Spinning Song 
Polka de W. R. 
RACHMANINOFF Polka dew. 6260 2.00 
Victor Artist 





' 814 1.50 
Victrola No. 400 
250 


Electric, $290 
Mahogany 






There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J-—____ 
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Stewart Edward White (left) 
and Arthur Young, two of the 
small group of modern Western 
disciples of Robin Hood, re- 
cently tried the “stunt” of 
shooting wild geese on the wing 
with bows and arrows. They 
got enough game to prove that 
it could be done, and they had 
a great deal more fun than if 
they had used powder and shot. 
In this issue Mr. White de- 
scribes one of Mr. Young’s in- 
teresting adventures with bow 
and arrows while hunting big- 
horn sheep in Alaska. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MAGazINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additional. In 
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be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
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| Melanie J. Jones. Houston. Texas. | 








The use of the Mellin’s Food Method of 
Milk Modification will enable your little 
one to have the healthy and robust appear- 
ance so typical of all Mellin’s Food babies. 


Let us send you a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 





Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Now, women grow young—not old 


Certainly, the middle aged woman is 
disappearing in this golden age of youth. 

The reason?—simply that women 
have learned that age is judged by 
appearance, not by years. If you want 
to be at your best in maturity, just 
keep that school-girl complexion! 


















How this is done 


Most surely by protecting the beauty 
nature gave you. Girlhood’s skin is 
fresh, smooth. 

Simple cleansing is the secret— 
cleansing which is thorough without 
harshness. The problem is—which 
cleanser? Solve this by using Palmolive. 

The emollient soap 

Palmolive is blended from palm and 
olive oils, the lotion-like, cosmetic oils 
discovered in ancient Egypt. 

Use Palmolive freely, and with con- 
fidence. It makes washing your face a 





real beauty treatment. It penetrates 
the minute skin pores, removing all 
accumulations of dirt, excess oil and 
perspiration. But never does it irritate 
or dry the skin. 

If your skin is very dry, apply cold 
cream. Then—your favorite powder, 
and perhaps a touch of rouge. Modern 
cosmetics are perfectly harmless when 
applied to a clean skin. 


Cleopatra washed her face this way 


Cleansing with palm and olive oils 
in crude combination was the great 
queen's beauty secret. 

Palm and olive oils kept her skin 
fresh and smooth throughout maturity. 
And so will they keep yours. To retain 
the radiance of girlhood days, through 
the years of womanhood, you need the 
help of Palmolive. 

Since Palmolive is only 10c a cake, 
you can afford to use it for every toilet 
purpose. Remember that complexion 
beauty extends to arms and shoulders. 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 


SINE: — the‘middle aged woman 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c. quality for 


10c 
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It was purely now 
a matter of 


unhurried choice 


BAD BLOOD 


HE lad, exceptionally sturdy- 

shouldered and round-necked 

for early adolescence, had fash- 

ioned a rough lance out of a 
larch pole, whittled it to a point at 
the end—and now stood, one foot 
braced, leaning over the pen, his 
vigorous young back arched with the 
effort he was making. ‘The pen was a 
small one and he was able to reach with 
the tip of the lance the flanks of the two 
immature red hogs within, no matter 
how they sidled away. 

The animals squealed at first piteously; 
then as the stick wove in on them, prick- 
ing again and again into the hide, their 
dull brains burst with the savageness of 
their deepening growth and they fought 
and nuzzled at the thing, making sounds 
of appalling ferocity, not unlike dogs 
fighting. 

Far from being daunted, the boy now 
assumed an attitude of grave preoccupied 
exaltation. His jabs became faster and 
more vicious; he leaned further over; he 
seemed almost about to enter the pen and 
impale the bellicose flesh like a matador 
of pigs. If it had been a bull he would 
have acted the same. There was no 
timorousness in his cruelty. His wide-set 
dark eyes sparkled and presently his fine 
teeth uncovered in a smile. The pigs’ 
mouths now were dripping foam; but 
their ferocity had ebbed to mere slobber- 
ing hate of the thing that hurt them, and 





By Donald Carr 


Author of: Old Horses, etc. 
Illustrated by John Kissane 


as he continued to jab nonchalantly, they 
fought back with little of the first pic- 
turesque violence. 

The boy’s interest waned. He drew 
the pole out—and, so quick was his per- 
ception that during the last half of his 
turn his face suddenly darkened. He 
had been aware of his father’s presence a 
fraction of a second before seeing him. 

Amer Murcer was a cumbersome titan 
of a man, his massive face scrupulously 
shaven and settled into lines that seemed 
to cut at least an eighth of an inch into 
the skin. 

“Come into the barn—bring that stick 
with you.” 

The boy did not mistake the tone of 
voice. He obeyed, and walked with 
jauntiness to the barn door. ‘There he 
paused as Amer loomed up behind him. 

“You goin’ to belt me just for pokin’ ’a 
pigs?” he demanded. 

Without reply, Amer pushed him 
roughly within. He seized the larch pole, 
broke it in half and split it. 

“You devil’s whelp—you devil’s whelp!”’ 
he groaned. 

The boy struggled with untiring stub- 





bornness, but so powerful a man was 
Amer he was able to hold his son 
securely and easily round the waist 
with one hand, while with the other he 
wielded the split stick. It was only ‘ 
for a few strokes. He let the stick fall 
and brushed his huge fist across his 
forehead. Whereat the boy promptly 
wriggled loose and scampered to the far 
end of the barn and turned, eyes glitter- 
ing, his back against the wall. 

“Then you're the devil—if I’m the 
devil’s whelp,” he screamed. “Ha, ha! 
You’re the devil! You said it yourself! 
You’re the devil!” 

This was in the morning; but as the two 
ate their supper the boy—William— 
buried the subject of the pigs and the 
whipping smoothly, with a precocious tact 
like a woman’s, and related to Amer the 
humorous incompetency of a neighbor’s 
new farm hand and compared the same 
neighbor’s silo, domestically devised, to a 
big loppy barrel. 

“We ought to get more for wheat than 
those slouches across the river, don’t you 
think, dad? When I was over yesterday 
I noticed it was spotted, kinda—lots of it.” 

Through the meal he maintained a 
respectful filial chatter, yet his boyishness 
and deference were too intense and dra- 
matic, bordering slyly on parody, and his 
keen eyes never left his father’s face. 

Not unusually, that night Amer tossed 
for a long while on his bed, and when at 
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thst he slept it was with dreams through 
which rushed always the same goblin— 
the same brilliant sinister little boy. 
Sometimes in the senseless way of dreams, 
the little boy, yelling at him, now across 
dark canons, now horribly by his side, 
seemed all at once to be not a little boy, 
but a woman. 


WyHesr grown in the fat loam of 
northern Oregon may well profit a 
careful and able-bodied man, working 
twelve hours a day the year through; and 
so it did Amer Murcer. 

And the five following years were good 
years for the farmers of the region in 
general. The town spread comfortably 
out and Amer’s acres became of value in 
somewhat more than a farm way; more- 
over Amer found himself, his own person- 
ality as well as his acres, absorbed in the 
town. For he was alone now. His son 
had run away. 

This was no boom growth of emigrants 
from the east: it was simply the steady 
centering of Oregon farm stock round an 
area proved prosperous. Farmers’ sons, 
growing up, found their fathers’ acres 
profitable. Disappointed farmers in 
adjoining counties moved in, drawn by 
the glow of wealth-making harvests. And 
the town became not an antithesis, but 
rather an ingrowing intensification of the 
surrounding farms, perfectly reflecting 
their spiritual color—a color with which 
Amer Murcer began to feel himself in 
satisfactory accord. 

The devout reminiscence of the Oregon 
pioneer tradition, its austerities and 
settled certainties (more than its sudden 
incongruous streaks of jolliness and 
humor), profoundly appealed to him, he 
found, now that he had time to contem- 
plate—though he was not of pioneer 
stock or even farm stock himself. 

The town’s growing social life, of a kind, 
settled down a remoteness in him which 
since the departure of his son had threat- 
‘ened to make him a well-to-do hermit. 

He became a churchman, an elder; and 
built a new house—though he continued 





Sunday afternoons his immense _ thick 
sprucely-dressed figure became familiar to 
certain homes of the town. There he was 
regarded as a very serious-minded man, 
but one of substance, who added dis- 
tinguished solemnity to any occasion. 
More or less a forbidding mystery to 
neighboring families in years previous, he 
became now a tempting one. He was 
known to come from Portland fifteen 
years ago with his little son, being 
obviously at that time a newly-stricken 
and poor widower; and now that his son 
(of whom little was known except that 
he had run away) was gone, he appeared a 
man of loneliness, of impressive rectitude, 
of means—and only a bit past fifty. 
Moreover, to marriage Amer Murcer 
himself was not at all averse. He felt it 
the one thing needed to complete the 
symmetry of his esteem in the com- 
munity; for wifeless, a man of his position 
was a trifle flawed and absurd. Without 
a lady, the big empty house would be a 
cumbrance, and he had built it with that 
fact well in mind. It was purely now a 
question of an unhurried choice. 
Suspense was finally relieved when he 
began to pay court to Miss Sarah Ann 
Stokes, Lem Stokes’ step-daughter; and 
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this was seven years after the pigs were 
tortured. 


VEN in the twilight, he instantly 

recognized the man as his son. 

He had returned from the Stoke’s 
house in his automobile; and he was 
putting it in for the night. Just as he 
punched the padlock to, a square warm 
hand brought itself to rest on his shoulder. 

Amer turned enormously about (being 
a man incapable of jerky movements) and 
what he saw was a stocky figure in soiled 
flannel shirt and khaki trousers. 

“Hi, Dad! w-ell; got a bus now, eh? 
We-ell, well, well!” 

It was the same svelte voice, grown 
older and inexpressibly suggestive. It 
was like the voice of a professional actor— 
an actor with a slight cold. Customarily, 
Amer found himself inarticulate. He 
attempted to say something natural, but 
succeeded only in grunting, rather hos- 
tilely, so that it was his son who, so to 
speak, conducted the situation. 

Within the lighted house, William was 
seen to be excessively unshaven and 
possessed of a handsome scar on his chin. 
He was powerfully shouldered, but for all 
the fact that he was half a head shorter 
than his father, the motions of his body 
gave an impression of slickness, even of 
grace. He sat on the arm of a chair. 

“T got here blind baggage way,” he 
explained jovially. “I didn’t make a big 
dent in the world, so I thought I’d come 
back to the tules. You can put me up 
for the night, can’t you? and tomorrow 
I’ll scout round—Just look at me now; 
think I’m cunning as a washed kitten? 
I’ve learnt my stuff, might say, and just 
but for a tough break or two—But I still 
got my strength. See?” 

He hopped off his perch, seized a leg of 
the heavy chair and straining it straight 
by sheer wrist power, tossed it upward, 
arm’s length. He eased it down, then 
collapsed back into it, fists to his ears in a 
pose of delicious exuberance, his gleaming 
eyes and white teeth, framed in his darkly 
flushed face, presenting an ensemble of 
dynamics almost terrifying to contem- 
plate. 

Amer puffed his pipe. 

“Tih 

“What, Daddy?” 

Amer raised his voice a bit uncertainly. 

“What was your line—in the city?” 

“Bumming.” The younger Murcer 
stood up, smiling benignly. “Bumming,” 
he repeated. “Lord, I’m hungry! Have 
you had your dinner, old boy? Yes. 
Has had his dinner, says. Well then, how 
would it be if I went in the kitchen and 
cooked myself a little pinch of grub?—all 
right?—Says it’s all right. That’s just 
jine!” 

In there pots rattled, and Amer heard 
snatches of decadent song. Presently the 
young man appeared in the doorway, on 
his face an expression of the utmost 
frowning urgency. 

“Won’t you have a shot of java, old 
boy, and a little Spik omelette? I want 
your opinion if I’m not a nifty jerk cook. 
earned it in South America, besides what 
you taught me. Sit in here while we eat. 
You can talk to me. Will you?—And 
now he says yes, he will. Fine! fine!” 

The omelette though peculiar was 
excellent. But it was Amer’s son who 
continued to do the talking Suddenly 
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at times he would assume an attitude of 
intense filial respect, then burlesque it 
to pieces. He would ply his father with 
questions of a breathless and stagey solici- 
tude, his sparkling eyes fixed sharply on 
Amer’s face. But when he simply talked 
it was the familiar rushing talk: roguish, 
colossally impudent. 

In bed Amer found himself tossing 
again that night. 

“Always was a talker,” he muttered 
against the pillow. ‘Always did talk his 
head off.” 

Among his hopelessly scattered notions, 
dimly Amer felt the thing that had been 
dead half a decade struggling up again, 
a horrible revival, in his mind. It icily 
ignored the fact of his present position 
and social esteem and hid—so he could 
not visualize it—even the face of Sarah 
Ann Stokes, that understandable young 
Sarah with whom he had been making 
conversation but a few hours ago. Good, 
slow orthodox conversation, and the talk 
he had just heard was not like it at all. 
Suddenly Amer found himself mumbling 
church things; then he prayed in earnest; 
but the old dreams came. 

There was the sturdy, wild and sleck 
little boy in knee-pants, Amer saw him 
crouching and yelling somewhere in the 
half-dark—eyes aglitter and full of 
mockery and brutishness. 

Finally—again the same twinge of 
recognition: 2t was not a boy. 


HIS “scouting round” next day con- 

sisted of going to town and charging 
to Amer several articles of natty store 
clothing, a pipe, a box of chocolates and 
a small banjo. 

And since William was quick and 
expansive in human contacts, by twilight 
nearly every one of importance in town 
knew that Amer Murcer’s son of dim 
rumor, having run away from home, was 
now back. 

Not many days after the return his 
remarkable laugh resounded at the Stokes’ 
dinner table, and the people there 
assembled paid the young man attention 
of a round-eyed sort. 

He was (they agreed later in conference) 
a fast and high-strung load of beef, not at 
all of his father’s spiritual solidity and 
worth; but how he did go on!—making a 
person near dizzy to sit at table with him. 
Sarah Ann had sat next him. Every time 
he had leaned for a passed plate, she had 
been brushed by the tip of his hulky 
shoulder, stinging with warmth, 


Pisin a week he was a town person- 
ality. (Agreed) he had Amer Murcer’s 
breadth of bone—but certainly there the 
likeness left off: he had such a gabby 
flashy way with him—Probably, if the 
truth were known, a very erratic young 
buck. That was the collective impression. 
But strangely enough, it seemed, that 
puzzling little man, Lem Stokes, took 
immensely to him. 

All at once it transpired that Amer’s 
son was doing all the cooking at the 
Murcer house; cooking, in a manner, for 
his board and keep. 

All of the Stokes ate there one evening 
and reported it a great mess of a dinner, 
good to eat, but plastered all over with 
odd frenchy-flimsies of food. Afterward 
William played the banjo and sang in 
that voice of his: it was catchy and some 
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“It means that you'll get nothing out of me; and you can get out of here—and go to hell!” 


of the young and old Stokes danced. 
That is, every one danced but Mrs. 
Stokes, Sarah Ann and Amer; but no one 
could imagine Amer dancing! 

There followed a week of this thing. 
‘The person in Amer’s house was every day 
a new whim and a new upset. Amer felt 
himself more and more impotent. The 
fact of his son doing his cooking was hate- 
ful to him; he had been rushed into it in 
the usual way; and he decided that it was 
vitally imperative that he put a foot 
down—talk brass tacks with his son— 
talk seriously of the future and in a 
fatherly way, but he was unable. 

As well for him to try to be fatherly to 
a strange prima donna. 

Then abruptly one day William had 
this to announce: In an intimate talk 
with Lem Stokes, Lem Stokes had sug- 
gested that he be financed in a little 
restaurant down town. The town needed 
a good restaurant for transient folks, and 
as chef-manager, with his cooking pro- 
clivities he ought to make the thing go. 











Stokes was willing to invest some if Amer 
would foot the rest. 

“How about it, old boy?” demanded 
William. “T’ll take a lease on Patrick’s 
old pool joint and trim it up and a couple 
of grand will do it. You'll have me off 
your hands and marry Sarah Ann. All 
right?” 

Amer looked away. “If you’re sure you 
want to do it,” he said slowly. “All right. 
Ill put up for the whole thing, so Stokes 
needn’t worry his head.” Secretly he was 
very pleased. 

“Stokes likes me, Dad. That Sarah 
Ann of yours hates me. She said so.” 

“When do you want to—start this 
thing?” 

“Any time. Tomorrow morning. And 
tonight, mister, I’ll cook you one last fine 
feed. Shake hands. Do you love me?” 

Painfully confused, Amer frowned and 
the profound lines round his mouth 
deepened to scars. 

he young man’s grin widened. 


“No. He can’t say he does. I’m too 





much Cologny for him. What a fly I 
turned out to be, eh?’ He shifted to his 
earnest pose. “I’ll make good, see!.. You 
know I can cook nifty. Watch and see 
me be a go-getter.” 

Yet up to a week before his father’s 
wedding, William’s restaurant had not 
progressed beyond an energetically- 
planned point. 


LUMP little Lem Stokes’ eyes twinkled 

as he shut the door, and he said: 
“Seems you'd better take a spell off and 
bring up that son of yours. He’s sure a 
fast one.”” Amer had never known how 
to take Lem, and this inappropriate 
remark he construed as characteristically 
calculated and of insulting purport. The 
relations of Amer and Lem Stokes had 
somehow always been on a plane of mild 
mutual suspicion, but Mrs. Stokes, a firm 
woman, ruled Sarah’s affairs, and she and 
Amer were the best, the gravest of 
friends. 

(Continued on page 54) 














HERE is as much difference 
between a hunter and a killer as 
there is between a sportsman and 
a sport. The hunter gets his game 
by the exercise of his wits, his woodcraft 
and his knowledge of natural history; the 
killer uses merely his skill with a weapon. 
He depends for his chance to use that 
weapon on a guide or professional stalker, 
or on being planted down in such circum- 
stances that the game will come to him. 
It is sometimes difficult to tell them apart, 
especially when game is very abundant. 
The surest test, I think, is the kind of 
pleasure he gets out of it. The man who 
sees the main part of his fun in filling 
the limit, and who feels he has not 
had a shoot unless he has done so, 


gaudy a superstructure of sports- 
man by-products he may have 
erected thereon. Such a chap 
prefers the salt-lick stand to 
which the deer come within 
fifty yards; the blind where 
the ducks decoy down on set 
wings. On a lean day he 
hangs out with the late after- 
noon waiting for that one 
more easy one that will make 
up his twenty-five. And if the 
easy one does not come along, 
he takes the twenty-four back 
to the clubhouse along with a 
grouch over a ruined day. 

The man who, to the contrary, 
gets his fun not out of the relation of his 
bag to the limit, but out of the methods of 
the chase and the extent to which he has 
registered a personal triumph, is your real 
hunter. He would rather knock down a 
dozen ducks flying high and fast over a 
“pass” than twice a limit—as is the custom 
of our duck conservationists—from the 


is fundamentally a killer, however oe eh 


easy blind. And he will actually get more 
fun out of missing at last the old buck he has 
outmaneuvered’ and outguessed, over a 
long day’s campaign, than from potting 
the same beast at a water hole. Of course 
one is never overpleased at missing; but 
from the former episode is some salvage 
of satisfaction later to be gathered; from 
the latter, to a true hunter, none. 

For, in the last analysis, this game like 
all other games is a matching of skill 

















Art Young and the Alaskan sheep secured 
with one arrow—and a knowledge 


of animal psychology 
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against difficulties. 


the original skill or knowledge or ingenuit) 
required, the more fun there is in utilizing 
them successfully. Only the difficulties 
should not be so artificial as to become 
ridiculous. A man may deliberately cu: 
down his facilities, but he can not with 
self-respect tie one hand behind his back. 
He may elect to shoot a 20 gauge; but 
he will not decide to try shooting a 1c 
gauge while standing on his head. 
There has been rather an overemphasis 
of late years on improving the weapon. 
To read the “requirements” of som« 
of these modern sports one gather 
that they do not consider a rifle 
of much account unless its tra 
jectory eliminates the necessity) 
for estimating distances; it 
range eliminates the necessity 
for even moderately _ skilful 
stalking; and its striking 
and tearing power is such as 
to drop a beast in its tracks 
no matter where it is hit. 
The latter day “hunter’’- 
save the mark!—wants to bs 
able to shoot at his anima! 
without trying to get nearer; 
he wants to be ableto aim as 
though with a .22 in a shooting 
gallery; and he wants to have the 
privilege of slobbering the creature 
anywhere, and still getting it “with- 
out having to track it. As a result 
most of these fellows haven’t the most 
rudimentary idea of handling themselves 
in a stalk; they know only the outlines of 
the habits of their quarry; their eye for 
distance has never been cultivated; and 
they couldn’t track little Johnny’s muddy 
rubbers over a polished floor. Many of 
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The greater the 
difficulties the more the feeling of satis- 
faction at overcoming them; the greater 
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them can shoot, and habitually get their 
game. They have had some fun, but have 
missed a lot of satisfaction. 

This must not be construed as an argu- 
ment that might bring us back to the pop- 
gun days. Too much game has been 
use lessly wounded by such weapons as the 
30-30, in spite of its popularity and the 
belief many people have in it. It will kill 
if delivered j just right, of course. So will a 
.22. But in average circumstances, and 
in average hands, it makes too many 

cripples. Out of common humanity one 

should use an arm that will in the majority 
of cases do the trick, not only when the 
conditions are ideal, but also when things 
go a little wrong. That, I should hasten 
to add, does nothing to my argument in 
th. last paragraph. Such weapons have 
been in existence quite some time. 

‘There is a small group of real hunters 
who get more satisfaction out of their 
field work than anybody else I know. 
The conditions they have voluntarily 
accepted are such that it is necessary to 
acquire and to use a high degree of wood- 
craft. In order to bring home the game 
they must be skilful enough and have 
knowledge enough to approach within 
close range; they must have trained the 
eye to a just estimate of distance; and the 
old lost arts of tracking and reading signs 
must have been regained and perfected. 
Furthermore it is almost as much fun for 
them to make a “close miss” as to make a 
hit. And in spite of the need for a short 

range, their weapon is deadly. A hit 
animal practically never escapes. 

The group is growing. Two of its 
leaders and pioneers on the Pacific Coast 
are Dr. Saxton Pope and Arthur Young. 
The weapon is the bow and arrow. 


Effective Weapons 


Yes: I thought that too, when I first 
heard of it. A toy. But you probably 
have in mind, as I had, the light tackle of 
lawn archery. These men make their own 
bows, of yew. They are beautifully 
finished long staves, and the pull neces- 
sary to draw the arrow to the head runs 
between sixty and eighty pounds. The 
arrows also they manufacture. Those 
used in hunting are armed with a broad 
steel spearpoint filed on both sides to a 
cutting edge. They are heavy missiles, 
broz idly feathered, the typical old “‘cloth 

yard” shaft you may see sticking out of St. 
. bastian in the pictures. Only from the 
long bows just mentioned they would not 
have stuck in St. Sebastian at all; they 
would have gone right on through. At 
bow range they generally do go right on 
through an animal the size of a deer, 
cutting bone and tissue alike. In larger 
beasts, such as bear or moose, they bury 
themselves often to the feathers. 

_ There seems to be no question that from 
the point of view of the escape of wounded 
animals the arrow is more humane than 
the bullet. Dr. Pope states categorically 
that he knows of no beast hit anywhere in 
the body cavity that got away. A slight 
outside flesh wound is a cut rather than 
a tearing of tissue, such as a bullet inflicts, 
and heals readily without suffering. Arthur 
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One arrow was sufficient to down this moose—the record in size for the district that 
season—although Young shot a second shaft that buried its head 
in the left antler, as shown 


Young once challenged an expert rifle- 
shot to a trial of this point as far as ground 
squirrels are concerned. ‘The expert 
shooting a .22 hit forty-two of which nine- 
teen got away. Young hit seventeen of 
which none got away. 

This deadly quality is at first a little 
difficult to understand when one considers 
merely the statistics. A typical high- 
power rifle has an initial velocity of 28co 
feet a‘second and a striking force of 24co 
foot pounds as compared to 150 feet a 

second and 30 foot pounds for the bow. But 
a rifle depends primarily on its shock, 
while the bow does not depend upon shock 
at all. Its missile inflicts a long wide cut- 
ting wound that remains open. This has a 
double effect—hemorrhage and the col- 
lapse of the organ and body cavity by the 
admission of air. ‘These are invariably 
fatal. Young and Pope, besides much 
other game, have killed five grizzly bear, 
two moose, many black bear and deer, in 
the majority of cases with one arrow each. 

‘hey have never lost such an animal 
crippled. 

So much for the first and natural objec- 
tion that arises in the mind of any one 
who first hears of hunting with the bow 
and arrow—the humanity of it. 

As for effectiveness: we have found by 
experiment with a machine rest that the 
bow is capable of a six-inch group at 
seventy yards. As a matter of empirics, 


either Pope or Young are about as certain 
of a deer under a hundred yards as is a 
rifleman. Beyond a hundred yards is a bit 
chancy, though by no means out of hope. 


That means that the big-game hunter 
must approach to within at least a 
hundred yards of his quarry, preferably to 
within sixty or eighty. And that, in turn, 
means that he must develop his wood- 
craft, his knowledge of game’s habits, his 
stalking—in short, he must be a hunter, 
in the best sense of the word. Not to 
mention that he must gain command of a 
weapon whose technique requires co6rdi- 
nations as accurate and as interesting as 
golf. I should hasten to add that that 
technique is acquirable by anybody who 
possesses the enthusiasm and patience. 

Dr. Pope, as the original experimenter, 
has written a fascinating work of their 
exploits. Both he and Young are mighty 
hunters with the bow. They habitually 
get the same kind of game and the same 
amount of game that the rifleman gets. 
But though there is nothing to choose 
between them, it is of Art Young—every 
one calls him Art—that I would write just 
now simply because one of his experiences 
happens to illustrate beautifully what I 
have been trying to say. 


A Game of Wits 


Art Young—like Pope—is a real hunter 
because he approaches his game by get- 
ting inside the animal’s skull, and think- 
ing as it thinks. He outguesses it. The 
contest between hunter and quarry is a 
true game of wits. 

In physique and temperament he is 
especially fortunate. He is over six feet 
tall, straight as a ramrod, compact with a 
hundred and ninety pounds of bone and 
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Art Young pulling his 80-pound bow and Dr. Pope preparing to shoot. These two 
Westerners have proved that real bows and arrows are not 


toys, but formidable weapons 


muscle. He has a happy smiling face that 
is a true indication of a spirit that makes 
little of annoyances, disappointments, dis- 
comforts or hardships. He possesses inf- 
nite patience, and a great and contagious 
zest in what he is doing. The bow he 
shoots is a fearsome weapon that none of 
the rest of us can draw successfully, but 
which in his hands sends the arrow 
whistling down the line like a streak of 
light. Just for good measure, and to make 
him an especially good camp companion 
he is an accomplished musician on 
the violin. And finally he pos- 
sesses and has developed the 
faculty of noticing and rea- 
soning from what he notices. 
Last summer he spent in 
Alaska taking moving pic- 
tures of big game, and in- 
cidentally shooting what 
was needed with the 
only weapon he now uses. 
After he had gathered in 2., 
the ordinary species that == 
an expert with the bow 
might expect to get, he 
turned his ambitions 
toward a mountain sheep. 
Right there he under- 
took quite a contract: The 
mountain sheep is consid- 
ered to be the most elusive 
of America’s trophies, not so 
much because of its rarity, but 
because it is usually so difficult 
to approach. It has the most 
extraordinary eyesight which it uses 
to the fullest possible advantage. I re- 
member once in my own experience, while 
stalking a sheep that was still over a mile 
and a half away, having to cross a little 
opening without cover. The opening was 
only about twenty feet wide. I moved liter- 





ally by inches and managed to escape obser- 
vation; but my companion, who immedi- 
ately followed me, made some very slight 
but abrupt movement. Instantly the 
sheep was on the alert. To approach 
within long rifle range of a desirable head 
generally requires all the skill, endurance 
and patience a man possesses. ‘That once 









Pope and Young and the grizzly they 
killed with an arrow apiece 
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in a blue moon somebody blunders round 
a corner or over a ridge smack into one 
does nothing but prove the rule. But— 
barring accident of that sort—to get 
within arrow range looked like a very 
sporting undertaking. 

Just such an accident, however, hap- 
pened during the second day’s hunt. Art 
had removed his hat for the purpose of 
making observations, and an unexpected 
whirlwind had snatched it away. Round 
the corner strolled a young ram, not over 
thirty yards distant. Fortunately, Art 
was not moving at that moment. He 
froze in the position in which he happened 
to be. Two more young rams followed 
the first. 


Face to Face, but— 


As always, Art had his bow strung and 
an arrow on the string. He could easily 
have shot any one of the three young 
rams; and the feat would have satisfied 
most of us. But he figured there should 
be an old ram with these youngsters, and 
that in all probability he too would feed 
round the corner. If the old gentleman 
was on the way, however, he was taking 
his time. Art did not dare move literally 
one inch. To complicate the plot, after 
he had held his uncomfortable position 
for some time, it began to rain upon his 
hatless head. The water ran down over 
his face, down his neck. The violence of 
the storm increased until it had thoroughly 
soaked his clothes. A penetrating wind 
sprang up. And all this time the three 
young rams fed within easy bow shot, 
while the old one existed only as yet in 
Art’s hope and faith. In the meantime 
he did not even dare shiver. 

Majestically the big ram _ suddenly 
stepped out from an unsuspected cleft 
not over forty feet away! 

Art’s drawing hand crept toward the 
bow string. Even this slight movement 
was detected. The sheep threw their 
heads up, ran to about fifty yards and 

wheeled, offering an instant’s chance 

during their moment of indecision. And 

Art found that the long exposure 

in the cramped position and the 

thorough wetting in the chill 

wind had made him almost 
incapable of motion. 

“T started to pull on my 
bow string, and, say man, 
but it was awful!” says he. 

“With my muscles and 

fingers stiff that bow felt 

as if it weighed aton! I 

couldn’t pull the arrow 

more than halfway to 


the head. The arrow 
flew high, and away 
they ran.” 


For several days after 
this heartbreaking experi- 
ence, no luck. Then on a 
ledge about seven or eight 
hundred yards away he made 
<> out aram lying down. The 
‘ars’ fact was interesting, but not 

much else; for there was no 
chance to work round back, and 
between Art and the ledge was no 
«stalking cover at all. The sheep of 
course had seen Art as soon as—or 
probably sooner than—Art had seen him. 
Now anybody who knows anything about 
sheep at all could have predicted just 

(Continued on page 104) 
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S it better policy to pay tribute of 

ek 000,000 every year or to spend , 

$15,000,0c0 in a_ bloody fight” 

against the enemy once every ten 
years? That question had to be answered 
by the Federal Government and the state 
authorities of California in February. 
[hey did not hesitate. The immediate 
and unanimous decision was to fight. 
Rifles and disinfectants were brought up, 
steam shovels began to dig trenches and 
the eighth war against the foreign invader, 
the hoof-and-mouth disease, was on. 

This dreaded sickness of cloven-hoofed 
animals is caused by an organism so tiny 
that it has never been isolated or seen 
under the microscope. It causes painful 
blisters to appear in the mouth and 
between the toes of cattle, hogs, sheep and 
other domestic animals. The blisters 
break and ulcerate in four or five days; 
most of the animals recover, but enough 
of them suffer from secondary attacks 
which in hogs usually cause the entire 
hoof to slough off, to serve as sources of 
reinfection and as vehicles for spreading 
the highly contagious disease. 

When an animal is stricken, the painful 
blisters prevent it from eating, drinking 
or moving. It stands round and loses 
weight with great rapidity. Infected 
dairy cows do not regain their normal 
flow of milk for a year after the attack, 
and the attack does not render them 
immune. If exposed, they may be 
reinfected several times. And after a 
severe attack an animal does not fully 
recover; it is permanently weakened and 
its value is greatly diminished. Compe- 
tent authorities have estimated that the 
hoof-and-mouth disease would cost the 
live stock industry of the United States 
$150,000,000 annually should it ever 
become as firmly established in the 
United States as it is in 
continental Europe. 

So far the only certain 
and positive method of 
eradicating the disease 
is the immediate killing 
and quick-lime burial of 
every animal in an in- 
fected herd, together 
with strict quarantine 
measures and the whole- 
sale use of disinfectants. 
“Get the sick animals 
under the ground faster 
than new cases develop,” 
is the slogan. England 
and the United States 
have practised this dras- 
tic method and kept 
themselves clean, but 
continental Europe hesi- 
tated and now the dis- 
ease is too firmly estab- 
lished from the Volga to 
the English Channel to be 
controlled or wiped out. 

The seventh and 
greatest outbreak of the 


hoof-and-mouth disease started in the 
Chicago stockyards in 1914, spread 
through twenty-two states and was not 
suppressed until 185,cco head of stock had 
been killed and buried. It cost $14,cco,- 
ooo to win. For ten years the enemy 
stayed away. Then, in February of this 
year, he reached California via Japan and 
spread through the dairy herds of four 
counties near San Francisco Bay. In one 
instance a sick and lost calf spread the 
disease in twenty small dairies while 
hunting for its mother. 

The present infection is supposed to 
have come from Japan with garbage from 
a transport fed to hogs. It was suppressed 
in less than four weeks during which time 
15,cco head of cattle, hogs and other 
animals were shot and buried. Six weeks 
after the first outbreak, a second center of 
infection was discovered inland in the 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada among large 
herds of beef cattle. The disease had 
become so well established that 3cco to 
4oco head were infected. This new out- 
break presented a most serious problem, 
for if the pest should be carried to the 
open range by wandering cattle, deer, 
coyotes or birds, its eradication might 
become almost impossible. Accordingly 
hunters were despatched to wipe out 
every living thing in the vicinity of the 
contaminated district, but the results 
are still in doubt and developments are 
watched most anxiously. 

The new outbreak will cost the Federal 
Government and the state of California 
millions of dollars, not only to compensate 
the owners of the slaughtered stock but 
for the heavy expenses of the campaign. 





INTERNATIONAL 


A few of 375 dairy cows killed on a California ranch in the fight against the 
outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease. Federal and state authorities 
are slaughtering tens of thousands of cattle and hogs to prevent 
the disease from reaching the open ranges of the Far West 
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Fight or Pay Tribute? 


The Western Live Stock Industry Faces a Crisis 
By Walter, V. Woehlke 


But the investment is worth while. 

Already the strict quarantine measures 

against California live stock and other 

farm products by the rest of the coun- 
try and foreign nations are supplying a 
foretaste of the market loss that would 
ensue should the disease be permanently 
established. It must be eradicated no 
matter what the immediate cost. 

Its eradication will require full and 
complete codperation between Federal, 
state and county officers and the public, 
especially the owners of live stock. It 
seems almost incredible, for instance, that 
the second outbreak of the disease in 
California should have spread to 3000 
cattle before its presence was discovered 
and reported. The right vigilance and 
experience on the part of owners and 
county veterinarian should have resulted 
in a far earlier discovery of the disease 
considering the fact that it was raging 
only fifty miles away and its presence was 
alarming live stock owners and veterin- 
arians three thousand miles distant. 

If the hoof-and-mouth disease leaps out 
of the fenced pastures into the unfenced 
ranges, the difficulties of suppressing it 
will be increased tenfold. As a precaution- 
ary measure the authorities sent out two 
hundred hunters and cowboys with rifles 
and poison to destroy every running, bur- 
rowing or flying wild creature on an area 
of a thousand mountainous square miles, 
that no potential carrier of the disease 
might survive. Even airplanes were used 
to locate isolated herds of cattle showing 
infection by standing huddled together in 
motionless groups. 

The present outbreak of the hoof-and- 
mouth disease reinforces the argument in 
favor of drastic quarantine regulations 
efficiently enforced against the importa- 
tion of any plant material or live stock 
which may be the means 
of introducing new pests 
to the United States. The 
American farmer has 
troubles enough meeting 
foreign competition in 
the world market with- 
out having his high pro- 
duction costs increased 
by the introduction of 
the numerous plant pests 
and animal diseases of 
Europe and Asia which 
so far have been kept 
away from North Amer- 
ica. And the best means 
of keeping them away is 
the existence of vigilant, 
efficient, non-political de- 
partments of agriculture, 
both national and state. 
Fortunately both Cali- 
fornia and the Nation 
have reason to be well 
satisfied with the per- 
formance of their agri- 
cultural departments in 
this emergency. 











Slowly he raised his head and there was a look of awe upon his face as he hoarsely whispered, 
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“It's gold!" 


Gold— Man's Greatest Game 


E had drained the last drop 

of water from our canteens 

and were dejectedly picking 

our way up a gulch in one 
of the low mountain ranges that 
flanked the sands of a Nevada desert. 
The gulch was of furnace heat and 
the rocks burned our fingers when we 
touched them. Camp and water were 
three miles away and we dreaded the 
torture of that rugged distance. Not 
even a horned toad or lizard was in sight, 
and the bleached skull of a mountain 
sheep was the only evidence that life had 
ever existed in this arid region. 

I lifted my eyes and what I saw quick- 
ened my step and rejuvenated my body 
like a glass of cold water. As I hastened 
on I found that Dad was at my heels and 
a few moments later we paused before a 
colored streak that cut straight across the 
hard slate formation. Scattered quartz 
lay at our feet and I brought the butt end 
of my prospector’s pick down with a 
ringing blow on a projecting point of the 
ledge. I turned the fragment back and 
forth in the sunlight and steadied it as my 
eye caught a glint of yellow. Hastily | 
focused the magnifying glass and my 
heart jumped as I| plainly saw a speck of 
gold. I silently passed the rock to Dad, 
and his gray head bent above the piece of 
quartz. He gazed intently and then his 
hands dropped before him. Slowly he 
raised his head and there was a look of 
awe upon his face as he hoarsely whis- 
pered, “It’s gold!” 

For several moments the old man stood 
as though dazed. ‘Then his tall frame 
straightened; his hat was flung in the air 

he danced among the rocks. His 
face, darkened by desert heat, was now lit 
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with joy and he tried to shout, but only 
croaks came from his parched throat. 

We flung ourselves at that wall of rock 
and picked and broke quartz with feverish 
haste. The excitement and _ exertion 
caused the sun apparently to suck the last 
drop of moisture from our bodies. We 
could scarcely speak and when overcome 
we sat with our eyes glued to bits of 
broken quartz. 


Air Castles 


For many months Dad and I had 
broken rock among the Nevada hills, and 
not a glint of gold had we seen. We had 
endured the tortures of fierce heat, thirst 
and bad water as every desert prospector 
must do. From lack of money we had 
lived on scant food, and now a speck of 
gold had appeared to tease us on. We 
gladly accepted the challenge, and I am 
sure neither of us turned our eyes toward 
camp during the burning hours of that 
afternoon. The sun sank. It was only then 
that we filled our pockets with quartz and 
turned with swollen tongues toward the 
spring where we were camped. 

We passed a bad night. Every time we 
dropped to sleep that speck of gold grew 
to the size of a nugget, and always a 
stream of cold water dashed down that 
dry gulch. I say we, for time after time 
Dad and | arose to drink at the spring and 
when we compared notes our dreams were 
quite similar. 


Daylight was the signal to grind rock, 
and soon the clink of pestle and 
mortar broke the calm of the desert 
morning. When the piece of quays 
was ground to dust it was poured in 
to the little frying pan which we se 
especially for panning purposes. Dad 

kneaded water into the dust as carefully 
as a housewife mixes dough for the bak- 
ing. Finally the pan and contents were 
immersed in water and Dad began the 
peculiar, twisting motion that sloughed 
the waste and settled the gold to the 
bottom of the pan. 

Panning is a process that requires time 
and care, and those were anxious moments 
that we passed awaiting the tiny streak of 
black sand that finally showed in the 
bottom of the pan. A splash of water; a 
deft turn, and a film of gold flashed before 
our eyes. 

It was enough. We were already rich. 
We talked of dollars in figures of millions. 
True, there were preliminary details that 
needed attention and we lost no time in 
filling our water bags for a return to our 
find. A mountain lay between camp and 
mining claim. It was a cruel climb from 
either side, and lack of water prevented us 
from moving closer. 

Day after day we toiled to the limit of 
our endurance. We built a high stone 
monument at the discovery point and 
between two flat rocks we inserted a piece 
of paper which gave the information that 
we had located a quartz claim extending 
seven hundred and fifty feet in a south- 
westerly direction, seven hundred and 
fifty feet in a north-easterly direction, 
with three hundred feet on each side the 
center line of location. At each corner 
and side center would be found stone 
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monuments designating our boundaries. 
Every day we left camp pledging each 
other to return before our water bags were 


empty, and each day we drained the last * 


drop and suffered agonies of thirst as we 
returned in the parching heat of the after- 
noon. At the end of ten days we had a 
monumented claim fifteen hundred feet 
long and six hundred feet wide, and had 
removed more than the two hundred and 
forty cubic feet of rock at the point of 
discovery as required by law. We had 
forwarded to the county seat a hundred 
miles away a copy of our location notice 
and the recording fee. 
We were weary from our exertion and 
citement and decided on a day of rest. 
arently every ounce of strength had 
been used in my body and my brain had 
lain dormant. As my muscles rested my 
mind began to function and I was startled 
when reason assumed command. It was 
forced on me that there were curious 
features about that ledge which needed 
ivestigating. It was true that it appeared 
to be a fissure vein cutting across the 
country formation. This, as all pros- 
pectors know, is an excellent indication. 
However, it was not a contact vein, both 
walls being of slate. Yet, strange as it 


Gold—Man’s Greatest Game: 


-time came the sl 


may seem, the stringers of ore ran with the 
country formation, or to be more exact, 
crosswise of the fissure. Again there was 
the puzzle of having a thick block of 
porphyry sandwiched in between each 
thin layer of quartz and also lying cross- 
wise of the fissure. While we had made 
several pannings each day and got numer- 
ous colors, I realized that I had somewhat 
unconsciously selected the most promising 
looking pieces of quartz for our tests. 

Those porphyry blocks must carry 
values to make a mine, so I panned many 
samples and also had a prospector friend 
make crude assz Not a sign of gold 
did we find. “It is base ore,” Dad said, 
“and will take an analysis to show the 
values.” We selected samples and for- 
warded them to an assayer and in due 
et which read “A trace 
of gold.” 


A Will-o'-the-Wisp 


All this time Dad and I had been 
steadily at work. We had removed tons 
of porphyry blocks and to one side we had 
piled a small heap of quartz, which | dis- 
covered only panned gold from selected 
pieces. Yet throughout all these tests 
Jad never wavered. ‘Depth is all we 
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need; those stringers of quartz will come 
together and form a solid body of ore,” 
he said. So I gingered up a bit and we 
drove the tunnel farther into the moun- 
tain and each foot we gained looked less 
like a mine to me. I tried to reason with 
Dad, but the sight of gold had blurred his 
vision. We needed grub and powder, and 
had no money to buy them with. Dad 
proposed that we give a prosperous friend 
an interest in the claim. The friend came 
and Dad chose pieces of quartz that 
panned strings of gold. 

“Back us with money and we will give 
you a third interest in the claim” Dad 
said. 

“Better than that,” I stated, “‘h 
own a half interest.” 

Dad looked surprised. 

“T will make him a present of my share 
and pay for the deed,” I told him. Dad 
was hurt, but there were two delighted 
men, the giver and receiver of that 
mining claim. 

Specks of gold between the porphyry 
blocks lured on the friend, and every 
dollar he possessed was sucked into that 
hole in the ground. After a year of toil 
even Dad was satisfied, yet the friend kept 
on until forced to quit. ‘lwo years later 


can 


It was in the fall of fifty-one that Jack killed a man in a poker game. Suddenly they shoved their chairs back and 


both fired across the table 
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the friend made a comfortable stake from 
a mining lease in another part of Nevada. 
He returned to the porphyry prospect and 
eventually sunk every dollar he had. The 
last letter I received from him stated that 
if I could let him have just twelve hun- 
dred dollars he knew he could make it a 
paying mine. 

There is the lure of women; the gam- 
bling fever; the thrill of adventure. Yet 
none of these can cloud the vision or grip 
more firmly to the end of life than a speck 
of gold blinds a seasoned prospector. 

January 24, 1848, was a quiet day at 
Sutter’s Mill in California, yet the pieces 
of gold that were picked from the millrace 
drew tens of thousands of men from all 
nations of the world. News traveled 
slowly in those days, yet so fast did this 
story spread that it still seems inexplic- 
able how the Eastern states heard the 
tales of the treasure find. 

Every sailing vessel that offered a 
chance of making the six months’ journey 
round Cape Horn to San Francisco cut 
the brine dangerously overloaded with 
men and supplies. Long wagon trains 
drawn by oxen faced westward toward the 
Great American Desert. Months later, 
with shortened trains and fewer men, they 
poured over the high passes of the Sierra 
to the golden land. 


In the “Days of 49” 


Gold seemed so plentiful that many 
feared it would soon be valueless. My 
uncle John wrote a letter in forty-nine 
stating that his claim had more gold than 
rocks in it. The statement lacked 
veracity, yet I am mighty glad he put it 
good and strong, for if he hadn’t I might 
never have been born in a California 
mining camp, might never have felt the 
lure of raw gold. 

We stood on the banks of a stream and 
the old man pointed to a crossing. “There 
is the place where I waded in forty-nine. 
I talked to a man who was panning just 
above where I crossed. He had a measure 
beside him which held a quart and his 
day’s work was done when it was filled 
with gold. Sometimes his task was 
finished by. midafternoon; he would then 
go into the timber and kill a deer or a mess 
of squirrels. I located a claim just beyond 
that bend,” he said as he again pointed. 
“T worked it a month, but it only aver- 
aged fifty dollars a day so I quit it and 
left for a new strike on the Feather River. 
I didn’t find a claim as good as the one I 
left so I came back here in the spring of 
fifty-one. Two ‘Yorkers’ were making 
their last cleanup on the place which | 
had abandoned and they left for the 
East with eighty thousand in gold. Yet 
those fellows weren’t lucky at that, for a 
boat capsized with them in San Francisco 
Bay and they were drowned and their 
gold sank with them.” 

Jack Hart had a placer mine near where 
I was raised in California. He often came 
to our house and told interesting inci- 
dents of his life. As I grew older I 
chummed with him and we hunted, 
fished and cut bee-trees together. He 
would often lend me his muzzle-loading 
rifle and I shot deer and popped the head 
off of many a squirrel with it. Pieced 
together, his life was that of thousands 
who joined the gold rush to California. 

However, his mode of travel in crossing 
the plains was, I am quite sure, original. 


Ts. 


Jack Hart’s folks lived in Missouri and, 
hearing of a wagon train outfitting for 
the goldfields, Jack walked forty miles 
and applied for a position driving ox 
team. There was no vacancy and he 
found hundreds of men already waiting 
for a chance to cross the plains. Not a 
bit discouraged he returned home, placed 
a bag of corn meal, some bacon, dried 
fruit, blanket, rifle and ammunition on a 
wheelbarrow and trundled it in the rear 
of the train when they pulled out on the 
westward journey. th he wagon boss 
cussed and ordered him away, but Jack 
told him to “go to hell,’ and hung on. His 
pluck amused and finally won the admir- 
ation of the men who gave him and his 
wheelbarrow lifts at the river crossings. 
Day after day he plodded on in the chok- 
ing dust. When they reached the hostile 
Indian country they gave him a position 
in the middle of the wagon train. 

One evening when they had coralled 
their wagons for the night, Jack joined in 
a buffalo hunt on a borrowed horse. While 
three of the wagons were bringing in the 
meat they were attacked by Indians and 
Jack was among the dozen that rushed to 
the rescue. During the scrap that followed 
Jack was wounded in the hip by an arrow. 
For the next week the men took turns at 
the wheelbarrow while he rode in an ox 
cart. Jack loved to show the scar and 
tell how he shot the Indian who gave it to 
him. 

When Jack’s boots wore out he traveled 
barefoot and his feet soon became so 
callous that he did not use footwear again 
until cold weather. The wagon train he 
was with was one of the first to reach 
California in forty-nine. They split up 
on the American river and Jack joined a 
party that traveled up the Yuba river. 
‘They discovered rich diggings near where 
Downieville now stands and Jack, who 
had never had five dollars at one time in 
his life, soon had a fortune in gold. 

The snow fell deep that winter and 
caught the miners scantily supplied with 
provisions. Flour and bacon went to a 
dollar a pound, and Jack paid one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for a 
pair of boots. There were many days 
that they could not work and the gloom 
of their small, windowless log cabins was 
depressing. So these possessors of sudden 
wealth congregated in the saloons and 
drank whisky and at night played poker 
by the light of candles. Jack dissipated 
seventeen thousand dollars that winter 
and left the next spring for a new gold 
strike. 


Use anit Danes 


It was in the fall of fifty-one that Jack 
killed a man in Eldorado county. He 
never spoke of this event, but it was told 
me by an eye-witness. It was in a bar- 
room poker game that Jack and another 
fellow quarreled. Suddenly they shoved 
their chairs back and both fired across 
the table. Jack carried a stiff arm the 
rest of his life and his opponent dropped 
dead. Jack was acquitted by a miner’s 
court and drifted north toward the Oregon 
line. He was in on several new gold 
strikes and in fifty-four at Plumas City 
was worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
Loans to friends, bad investments and a 
few months of wild life in San Francisco 
sent him back to the hills for another 
stake. 
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He prospected on the headwaters of the 
Eel, Trinity and Klamath rivers and 
eventually took twenty thousand dollars 
from a claim on the Rogue river in 
Oregon. Following up gold strikes 
became a passion with him and with one 
companion he crossed to eastern Oregon 
and prospected the Blue Mountains. He 
opened a saloon at Auburn, in what is 
now Baker county, but soon tired of this 
life and with pack- and saddle-horse 
headed for the Salmon river country in 
Idaho. In sixty-four he was at Alder 
Gulch, Montana. During the next ten 
years he drifted to the Black Hills in 
Dakota, through the mining camps of 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and in seventy- 
four went to hevada county, California. 

The mining claim that Jack located had 
been worked and abandoned by severa! 
different prospectors, but he got the idea 
that if he could get beyond their workings 
he would strike it rich. The desire to see 
what those hidden depths concealed 
became so strong that he ceased his wan- 
derings. Every summer and fall he spent 
digging ditches and building reservoirs 
He did all his work with pick, shovel and 

powder. After the snow melted and the 
spring rains came he would open the gates 
of his dam. The water, guided to points 
of vantage, dissolved the ground and 
swept it through his ground sluices. 
Jack’s methods of working were old- 
fashioned and his progress was conse- 
quently slow. 


Perennial Hope 


It was in the late spring of eighty-five 
that I visited him on clean-up day. 
had not meant to do so, for I had been 
taught that prospectors want no company 
on the day they remove the gold from 
their sluices. I started to leave, but Jack 
called me back, stating that he was nearly 
through and that we would go to his 
cabin. He was in good humor and let me 
heft the ball of amalgam. “When it’s 
retorted,” he said, “there will be nine 
ounces of gold; a summer’s grub stake. | 
will build my reservoir higher and will 
then have more water for ground sluicing 
next spring. I have worked eleven years 
to reach bed rock in this creek and next 
season’s run will make me rich.” 

Nine ounces of gold for a year’s work. 
At sixteen dollars an ounce it‘ would 
bring $144. I knew just what Jack would 
do with it. He would go to town and 
purchase a hundred pounds of beans, two 
hundred pounds of flour, some sugar, 
coffee, a little rice and dried fruit, and 
perhaps fifty pounds of bacon. The 
balance of his money would go for booze, 
and when sober he would spend several 
days carrying the groceries on his back 
the seven miles to his cabin. 

There were heavy rains the next spring, 
and when Jack was forced to turn a large 
stream of water loose to keep his reservoir 
from breaking, the soaked earth above 
his workings began to slip. Slowly the 
slide pressed forward until at the end of 
the rainy season the result of his years of 
toil lay “alec beneath thousands of tons 
of rock and dirt. Under favorable con- 
ditions it would take years to remove that 
mdss of earth, yet Jack grimly accepted 
nature’s challenge. 

Jack had worked that spring in all sorts 
of weather and often returned to his 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Pioneers and Gullies | 


Why Sweat to Reclaim New Land When We Lack Sense 
Enough to Hold On to the Old Acres? 


IONEERING a new country is 
hard labor. It has absorbed the 
best brawn and brains of the 
Nordic race since before the 
dawn of history. Anthropologists tell 
us that we, the Nordics, have a racial 
genius for pioneering, surpassing all other 
races in ability to reduce the wilderness 
to possession. 

But if we saw a Nordic settler per- 
spiring profusely to put a new field under 
irrigation while a flood was eating away 
his older field for lack of a few protective 
works, we should call that settler an 
ineficient pioneer. Yet that is 
exactly what we seem to be doing 
in trying to develop the South- 
west. The only difference is that 
while one individual is putting the 
new field under irrigation, another 
individual is losing the older 
field from floods, and a third is 
causing the floods through misuse 
of his range. This scattering of 
cause and effect and of loss and 
gain among different owners or 
industries may give the individual 
his alibi, but it changes not one 
whit the inefficiency of our joint 
enterprise in ‘developing’ the 
country. We, the community, 
are saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bunghole, and it is 
time we realized it and mended 
our ways. 

While our Government and our 
capitalists are laboring to bring 
new land under irrigation by the 
construction of huge and expen- 
sive works, floods are tearing 
away, in small parcels, here and 
there, an aggregate of old land, 
much of it already irrigated, which 
is comparable to the new land in 
area and value. The opening of 


By Aldo Leopold 


Author of: The Forestry of the Prophets 


these great reclamation projects we cele- 
brate by oratory and monuments, but the 
loss of our existing farms we dismiss as an 
act of God—like the storm or the earth- 
quake, inevitable. But it is not an act of 


God; on the contrary, it is the direct 
result of our own misuse of the country 
we are trying to improve. 

Proof? A survey of 30 small agricultural 





valleys in the mountain sections of 

Arizona and New Mexico shows 12 

wholly or partly ruined, 9 with erosion 

started, and g with little or no erosion. 

Roughly, we are losing nearly half of 
these mountain valleys. 

The total irrigable acreage of U. S. 
Reclamation Projects in the two states is 
430,c00 acres. The loss to date in the 30 
mountain valleys is 10,coo acres. Doubling 
this for the additional losses in small creeks 
not covered by the survey, but within 
the mountain area, would give 20,000 acres. 


The mountain area surveyed is one-sev- 


enth of the total area of the two 
States, and does not include such 
valleys as the Gila and San Juan 
where the really big losses have oc- 
curred. The Pueblo flood alone is 
known to have torn out 2500 acres. 
*Olmstead says the Gila destroyed 
2500 acres in 1915 in Graham 
county alone, and is threatening 
30,0c0 acres of farm land in this 
county. I feel safe in stating that 
erosion has destroyed agricultural 
land running into six figures in the 
two states. 

Let us consider just one of these 
eroded valleys in detail. Blue 
river, in the White mountains, 
originally flowed through about 
4000 acres of cultivated land. 
This land supported about 45 
ranches and 300 people. Floods 
tore out the land, and today 400 
acres remain cultivable, support- 
ing about 20 ranches and go 
people. The land lost would now 
be worth $150 per acre, or $540,- 
ooo. This loss, as cash, would 
pay for a tidy little reclamation 
project. It would have warranted 


“Flood Control on the Gila River,’’ by Frank 
H. Olmstead, U. S. Geological Survey, 1917. 
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As one road washes out a new one is started parallel to it, in its turn to be abandoned because of erosion. (Above) This gully 


was formerly a cow-path. leading to the salt lick on a Southwestern ranch 
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When the bank of this gully caves off and destroys the present road, a new one 
will have to be built over the hills at considerable expense 


an expenditure of $100 per acre for protec- 
tive works. But after all, a cash value can 
not express the actual loss. Not only were 
34 established homes destroyed, but the 
land carried away was a “key” resource, 
necessary for the proper utilization of the 
range, timber and recreational values on 
half a million acres of adjacent mountains. 
There is no other land in the region 
suitable for homes, stock-ranches, mills, 
roads, and schools. Let us get the full 
significance of this by examining each 
item in detail. 

Take, for instance, the adjacent range. 
On this lost farm land the stockmen lived 
and had their alfalfa, grain fields, gardens 
and orchards. With no fields, all feed for 
saddle and work horses and weak range 
stock must be either dispensed with or 
packed in 60 miles from the railroad at 
great cost. This may make the difference 
between a profitable and an unprofitable 
stock-raising operation. In one case 
where detailed figures were worked out, 
it was found that the loss of 60 acres of 
farming land to a stockman running 850 
cattle caused a loss of 24% in gross 
income and increased his cost of produc- 
tion $6.50 per head. Moreover a stock 
ranch deprived of its garden patch, 
orchard, milk cows, and poultry is no 
fit place to establish a home and raise a 
family. Regardless of the profit of the 
business, it is an unsocial institution. 


“Developed” the Wrong Way 


But this is not all. The destruction of 
the bottom lands destroyed the only 
feasible location for the road necessary to 
connect the ranches with each other, with 
schools and with the outside world, and 
to enable timber and minerals to be 
hauled out to market. Floods have left 
no place for a road. Children must now 
ride to school on horseback, and during 
floods they can not even do that. The 
Government and the counties are now 
actually spending half a million dollars on 
a road through this country, but it can not 
tap what remains of the Blue River com- 
munity because it is unsafe to put a road 
on a sandbar. It must clamber high over 
the rocks and hills, at huge expense. 

We, the community, have “developed”’ 
Blue River by overgrazing the range, 
washing out half a million in land, taking 
the profits out of the livestock industry, 





cutting the ranch homes by two-thirds, 
destroying conditions necessary for keep- 
ing families in the other third, leaving the 
timber without an outlet to the place 
where it is needed, and now we are spend- 
ing half a million to build a road round 
this place of desolation which we have 
created. And to “replace” this smiling 
valley which Nature gave us free, we are 
spending another half a million to reclaim 
an equal acreage of desert some other place. 

Just what is the nature of this process 
by which overgrazing of the range destroys 
the valleys necessary to make the range 
industry profitable? In past years most 
engineers and conservationists have 
believed that moderate grazing did not 
produce erosion. History and experience 
have shown, however, 
that this theory must 
be applied with cau- 
tion. In scantily wat- 
ered country, to graze 
the range at all often 
means to overgraze 
the water-courses and 
bottom lands. Some 
concentration of stock 
at these points is dif- 
ficult to avoid, even 
under careful manage- 
ment. When a bad 
flood encountered a 
virgin watercourse full 
of vigorous trees, wil- 
lows, vines, weeds and 
grass, it may have 
scoured it pretty se- 
verely, but the living 
roots remained to 
spring up and recover 
the land and cause the 
next more moderate 
flood to heal the scars 
instead of enlarging 
them. But when floods 
encounter a_water- 
course through bare 
fields, timber grazed 
clear of all under- 
growth, and_ earth- 
scars like roads, trails, 
and ditches built par- 
allel with the stream, 
the gouges left by one 
flood are liable to be 
enlarged by the next 
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flood; an unprotected channel is excavated; 
the trees merely act as levers to pry off the 
undermined banks, the process of oxbowing 
cuts first one side of the bottom and then 
the other, eating into the very base of the 
hills; side-gullies running back from the 
deepened creek-channel cut at right 
angles into the remaining bottoms and 
benches, draining the natural cienagas and 
hay meadows and changing the grasses to 
a less resistant forage type, and in the long 
run our “improved” valley becomes a 
desolation of sandbars, rockpiles and 
driftwood, a sad monument to the 
unintelligence and misspent energy of us, 
the pioneers. 

This is what I mean when I say that in 
the Southwest it is doubtful whether we 
are creating more useful land with the 
labor of our hands than we are uninten- 
tionally destroying with the trampling of 
our feet. But why is it that Nature is so 
quick to punish unintelligent “develop- 
ment” in the Southwest? 

Every region seems to have a different 
resistance to every kind of use or abuse 
by man. The degree and nature of this 
resistance seem to be determined by 
climate. The more arid the climate, the 
less the resistance of the region to abuse. 
In Europe, with its wet climate, many 
centuries of use and abuse by man have 
altered but not destroyed the land, vege- 
tation, and animal life. Britain, New 
England, Canada, the South, the Middle 
West and the Northwest are broadly in 
the same category. 

Palestine and Asia Minor, on the other 
hand, have a semi-arid climate. Scores 
of centuries of use and abuse by man have 
to a large extend destroyed the vegetation, 
animal life and even the soil itself. The 
(Continued on page 91) 


A stream no longer usable for irrigation because erosion” has 
lowered it so far the water can not be diverted into the ditches 
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By: Pili WE Biskes. Je. 


Author of : The Gift of Lung Tau, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


The ADMIRAL'’S UNIFORM 


Marie was steadfastly ready to sail at his side. But 
she was French, and her parents——-were her parents 











OR the first time in his life Johnny 

Bass, Quartermaster Second Class 

and billeted on the flagship of the 

American Naval Forces in the 
Orient, was troubled. Six months be- 
fore, when the flagship first made Shang- 
hai, he had by dextrous manipulation, 
legitimate enough at that, placed himself 
in possession of a coveted invitation. 
This ticket of entry had taken him out to 
a hedge-surrounded compound near the 
French Club—and it was at the dance 
therein that he had met the Girl. Promptly 
the arrow had struck home. She recipro- 
cated both the affection and the desire. 


The Gallic parents were not unwilling, 


for Johnny was a prepossessing lad, and 
certainly had a taking way. ‘They were 
also not averse to bestowing a rather 
handsome dot with Marie—but in that 
lay the beginning of Johnny’s trouble. 
If French Marie reciprocated Johnny’s 
affection, American Johnny felt he must 


tecipocate in the matter of the dot. But 


the income of a Quartermaster Second 
Class, United States Navy, even when 


‘doubled in the Mex currency of China, is 


hardly sufficient foundation for the 


‘building of a home. 


He had saved money—he certainly 
had; on smokes, on drink, on clothing. 
But alas, in the Philippines he had 
thought to triple it—and had lost all in 





the inconceivable defeat of El San- 
guinario, champion fighting cock of 
Kawit Province. And now, again in 
Shanghai, he had found the parents of 
Marie a bit illusive in their regard; and 
on the graying horizon of his romance 
appeared the topmasts of a rival. Marie, 
bless her, was steadfastly ready to sail by 
his side. But she was French, and her 
parents—were her parents. 

He smote the padded arm of the 
ricksha with his fist, for he felt in the mood 
for battle. Then his eyes fell upon the 
bundle at his feet on the ricksha rug, and 
his face became seraphic. For the con- 
tents of that package, so carefully 
wrapped in a copy of the China Mail, 
were his “number one” dress blue over- 
shirt, and his “number one” dress blue 
trousers. He was taking them to the 
tailor in the Hongkew District up near 
Sze’s. There was to be a Fourth of July 
dance that night at the Astor House, and 
the parents of Marie had reluctantly said 
she might go. With a return of impotent 
rage against Fate, Johnny Bass smote the 
ricksha arm again. Why must he always 


get their consent! If only—if only he 
could get hold of twenty dollars, just 
twenty, he knew a place in the French 
Concession, back of a godown on Szechuan 
Road, where it might quickly grow into a 
thousand. On a thousand he could 


equal part at least of Marie’s dot. And 
the Admiral, being his particular friend, 
would procure the needed discharge from 
service. Damn! Only twenty Mex! 

Suddenly a strange sound woke him. 
His fist poised in mid air. His whole 
frame stiffened. 

“Hey!” he cried to his coolie. “Man- 
man! Man-man!” 

The coolie’s shoulder blades hardened, 
he slid on his heels in the mud, stopped, 
dropped the shafts and looked inquiringly 
about. So did Johnny Bass, for there 
was the clamor of distant strife in the 
air. A moment he listened intently. 
Then his arm relaxed and he motioned 
to the coolie to turn and go up Seward 
Road. 

And in two minutes more his heart 
leaped, for he saw before him a storming 
mob dotted with the blue and white of 
shipmates. He had found an outlet for 
his emotion. 

He halted his ricksha before a little 
brass shop, motioned that the coolie 
watch the bundle on the floor, tossed his 
hat upon the seat, took off his hammock- 
pressed neckerchief and wreathed it care- 
fully about the hat, and forthwith, with 
a cry of joy anda “Courage, mes camarades! 
It is I who come!”—or words to that 
effect—plunged into the fray. 

A Filipino boy, in navy whites, was 
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fighting like a wildcat in the midst of 
howling aliens. Although he had not 
recognized the youth as the Admiral’s 
cabin-boy, Johnny tore his way to the 
rescue. 


N® student of Shakespeare was Johnny 
Bass. Nevertheless he held the 
same innate suspicion that Falstaff him- 
self had put into words—and into action. 
Besides this natural protective instinct he 
had a constitutional aversion to being 
taken back to the flagship under guard. 
For despite the fact that he was the Old 
Man’s number one man on the bridge, 
that he handled the engine-room tele- 
graphs with a certainty and a speed above 
all other quartermasters on the ship, and 
that more than once he had efficiently 
performed personal errands for the 
Admiral‘on the beach, Johnny knew that 
the Admiral’s hobby was discipline. Also 
there was no missing that dance tonight 
at the Astor—Marie could go. Thus it 
came about that with the fx faintest 
warning of intermediators in the offing, 
Johnny Bass recalled, as did Falstaff, 
that discretion is without doubt the 
better part of valor. He suited action 
to the words—and slid. 

He dashed for the brass shop before 
which he had left his ricksha. To his 
consternation it was not there. He 
glanced angrily about, then spied it 
drawn against the curb some twenty 
steps down the street. But the coolie 
had disappeared. So, too, had Johnny’s 
white hat and black neckerchief. 

Was it his ricksha after all? Or had 
his coolie taken to his heels with the loot 
trailing after him? Johnny glared up and 
down the street, then at the package on 
the floor of the vehicle before him. No— 


that bundle was the same; wrapped in the 
“China Mail.” It was his all right. And, 
no doubt with the coolie vanished for a 
bit of chow, some sailor from the fight had 
swiped the clean hat and neatly pressed 
neckerchief and skipped out. 

Time was the essence of the situation, 
for the patrol was undoubtedly beating 
the district for offenders against the peace 
and dignity of China—and he, without 
his hat and neckerchief, would be their 
meat. He seized the package on the 
little rug and darted down an alley. 

Three blocks nearer to North Szechuan 
Road he reappeared, perspiring freely. 
He entered the shop of Tuck Lee, Naval 
Tailor, and dropped his bundle on the 
proprietor’s second cousin’s Japanese- 
built Singer sewing machine. 

“Gimme a hat an’ a_ neckerchief 
quick, chop-chop! An’ clean up this 
uniform. Needs a button on the pants, 
an’ some new white braid on the right 
sleeve. Must have one hour, sabe? Can 
do, hey? Here—I show you.” 

He tore open the paper—and gasped. 
Something akin to horror clutched at his 
vitals as he gazed spellbound at the un- 
explainable thing that lay disclosed. 
A look of incredulity even entered the 
eyes of the second cousin of Tuck Lee, and 
of the proprietor himself who came and 
stared. For what seemed a lifetime to 
Johnny, ‘ag! stared. And his heart was 
very sick some cruel caprice of his 
oft maligned co his uniform was gone, 
replaced by the astonishing thing beneath 
his eyes: a masterpiece in blue broad- 
cloth and crusted gold tape. 

He found breath at last. 

“Great Suffering Whales! It was the 
wrong ricksha. It’s the Old Man’s full- 
dress uniform!” 
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Scooping up the hastily rolled package 
he dashed forth, and scorning hopeful 
coolies urging upon him the excellence of 
their vehicles, sped to the brass shop 
again. Frantically he examined the 
rickshas in the neighborhood, cursing in 
blind rage. The damn coolie had ab- 
sconded with his uniform, no doubt about 
that now! And he—he had taken the 
package some one from the ship had 
left in another ricksha. 

No uniform, no money, no dance, no 
Marie! O Life, where is thy recompense, 
O Death, thy sting! What could he do? 

Uniform gone, no cash to buy an- 
other— And if he did not take Marie to 
that dance tonight, good-by hope! Her 
canny parents already looked with too 
much favor upon that dandy clerk of « 
shipping firm. What was a wandering 
and moneyless sailor to that? Johnny 
must not fail in anything now. Marie 
herself was mad to see this Independence 
Day ball at the Astor. He must not 
fail! He dare not fail. But the onl, 
decent blue uniform he had was gone. He 
could not borrow; his shipmates were as 
hard up for blues out here in the warm 
Orient as was he. He could borrow 
neither cash nor clothes, nor appear in 
whites. Oh, what a cursed bilgewate: 
ghost was Fate! 

He — at the package under hi 
arm. His blue eyes slowly began to 
widen. Suddenly * gave a yelp of joy. 

Then slowly he shook his head. No— 
no—he could not do that. Too unfair— 
and he liked the old Admiral; fine o!d 
chap. And most certainly his good 
friend. Johnny recalled a remark drop- 

ed by the Old Man to the effect that one 
pa Bass was going to the Academy 
if he, the Admiral, had to write to the 
President himself. No, he 
couldn’t play a trick like 











With acry of joy anda ‘‘Courage, mes camarades, it is I who come !* or words to that 
effect, he plunged into the fray 


that. It was dangerous, 
too. But Marie! That 
dance! This night of all 


nights he dare not fail her. 
His lips tightened; he must 
take the chance. He’d doit; 
it was the only way. Lord 
help him if he got caught— 
but it was the only way. 

With the package 
squeezed beneath his arm 
he sought the dusty abod« 
of Tack Wah and Company. 
pawnbrokers to the Fra- 
grant Queen of Celestia 
Ecstasy, and in the perform- 
ance of a bit of business not 
unfamiliar to him, 
changed the Admiral’s fall. 
dress uniform for a small! 
pink ticket and some coin 
of the realm. 

It was done. It had to 
be done. Next pay-day he 
would return and get the 
things out of hock, and 
have a coolie deliver them 
*board ship. The good old 
Ad wouldn’t miss them 
during the day or two be- 
tween—and meanwhile they 
would mighty near save his 
future life. 

In haste he returned to 
the Naval Tailor, and to 
the grateful surprise of the 
latter he paid cash for a 
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new hat and_ neckerchief. 
More than this, he pur- 
chased a ready-made uni- 
form, the collar of which, 
as it should be, was slightly 
narrower than regulation. 
Then, hailing another 
ricksha, he made his way 
back to East Broadway 
and headed for the Astor 
House and a telephone call 
to Marie. 


Bu now, with the Astor 
House not three blocks 
away, Fate again touched 
Johnny’s shoulder with her 
dire -cting hand. 

The sign of Quong Wing 
caught his. attention. It 
recalled the fact that his 
heart was beating some- 
what inconsiderately. And 
that he needed a stimulant. 
He had something on 
Quong Wing, too, for that 
wily heathen was.a Navy 
Contractor and Johnny’s 
was an actively discerning 
mind. Entering the gilded 

portals, he suggested wassail 
to the smiling proprietor 
himself, 

the wassail appeared— 
gratis. Johnny’s judgment, 
as usual, had not failed. 

There flowed among other 




















He had consummated a certain deal with a group of oily native gentlemen 








things much conversation. 
News of the recent con- 
flict in the Hongkew District had spread. 
Requested to give his views of the 
opposing force, Johnny did this with 
neatness, accuracy and dispatch, but 
omitted reference to immediate subse- 
quent events and to the manner of 
obtaining the new uniform under his arm. 

[he Contractor’s tongue rolled on 
smooth oiled bearings. In his excellent 
English he spoke without rancor or 
excitement, but he stated pertinent facts. 
Winds from the rioting had evidently 
fanned the coals of his memory, and 
conflicts glowed in the thoughts to which 
he gave voice. 

The Canton forces were winning fame 
and provinces in Southern China, he said. 
The Pekinese were struggling hard and 
were aided perhaps by others—Quong 
delicately conveyed his meaning with a 
craftily dropped eyelid and a one-sided 
smile. He, alas, must stand neutral, for 


was he not midway between, a man of 
Shanghai? Time would tell. Out of it 
might come a better China. All hoped 


But just now—well, it were 
And business 


for that. 
best to hold one’s peace. 
was going well. 
But—here he lowered his voice—he had 
come into information. There was a 
third organization, just started in the 
city. This group of a thousand devils 
sought to hold Shanghai, and with it the 
Yangtse Valley, three hundred miles wide 
and a thousand long. And this was bad. 
It would split China; it would give the 
North to an alien race—Quong named no 
names, but subtly dropped his cigarette 
- and the yellow eyelid fluttered again. 
It would be bad, he repeated. Something 
must be done for the real salvation of 
China. 


Quong’s heart betrayed itself; ‘his 


sympathy was plainly with the patriots 
of the South. j so though his mind 
was not entirely following his host’s 
line of thought, felt vaguely that he was 
glad of this. Marie—Marie— 

It appeared, too, that this rebel or- 
ganization lacked only certain military 
equipment to have its way. It was even 
now endeavoring to gain possession of 
this necessary adjunct to its power. He, 
Quong Wing, had come into information 
that was authentic. 

The brigands, falsely in the name of 
patriotism, were dickering for military 
equipment with another land. Quong 
hoped they would not succeed. What 
thought Mr. Bass? 

Mr. Bass helped himself absently to 
more gratis refreshment and_ sighed 
deeply, and pondered. What could he 
think? His eyes flashed to the package 
containing his new uniform. He recalled 
his utter dismay and astonishment on 
opening that other bundle down at the 
tailor’s, and the questionable manner in 
which he had obtained the new uniform. 
If the Admiral ever found it out! Then 
his mind reverted to the dance that night. 
He thought of Marie, and his heart 
bounded. Then it fell as their sad 
predicament enveloped him again. He,a 
Quartermaster Second Class—on a quar- 
termasters pay—oh Lord! He could 
dance with Marie, but as for marriage and 
a home with a gray brick wall and a 
little compound and even a couple— 

But—but wait a moment now—Great 
Suffering Whales!—what had Quong 
Wing just said? A glimmer of hope— 
wait! 

Johnny’s heart suddenly stood still, 
for even as Quong Wing repeated his 
question a new thought burst with a 


glorious radiance upon him. By the 
Beard of Neptune, a hunch! That gang 
of brigands had money, but needed cer- 
tain other things to carry out their rotten 
schemes! He stiffened as when the sound 
of conflict had fallen upon his ear but 
two short hours before. Why not? 
Why not fool them? Rob a thief, do New 
China a good turn, and receive for his 
own services—um! His hand came down 
on the teak with a slap that rattled the 
glasses and threatened to crumple the 
table’s spindly legs—and almost jerked 
aes Quong Wing from out his 
shell. 

“What do I think?” he fairly shouted. 
“What do I think? Quong Wing, we’re 
pretty good friends, aren’t we?” 

Johnny’s host composed himself; he 
deliberated as his thoughts ran over the 
past and his eye rested sadly on the level 
of the liquid in the black-labeled bottle. 
But he nodded. 

“Tt is so,” he said musingly. “We are 
friends.” 

Johnny had risen in his excitement. 

“And you are a friend of New China, 
aren’t you, Quong!” he demanded in a 
lower voice. 

The Contractor glanced about him 
covertly; then nodded once more. Johnny 
permitted himself to chuckle. 

He sat down again and drew his stool 
up more confidentially. 

“Then listen here, Quong,” he whis- 
pered earnestly. “There’s something in 
this for you too, if you'll help me out. And 
I think the thing can be done. It’s be- 
tween you an’ me, now, and it’s got to be 
done on the quiet. You say you can lay 
your hand on some one in this new organi- 
zation? ‘This third one that really means 
harm to China?”’ (Continued on page 56) 
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The Cavern 


By John 


EAR Carlsbad, New Mexico, in 
the foothills approaching the 
Guadalupe mountains, there has 
been discovered a cave which, 
authorities claim, far surpasses in beauty 
and magnitude any other known under- 
ground cavern in the world. A well 
known geologist who journeyed through 
this enormous underworld states that the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky could b« 
deposited in one of the larger chambers of 
the Carlsbad Cave and still have room to 
spare. Recently the site containing the 
Carlsbad Cave was set aside as a National 
Monument upon recommendation of the 
Department of the Interior. The recom- 
mendation stated that there is “‘no record 
of another limestone cavern whose cham- 
bers approach in size those of the Carlsbad 
Cave, and the interior decorations rival in 
variety, beauty and magnitude, those of 
any cave heretofore explored.” 
Until recently the cave has been 
exploited only for the fertilizer of which 


The newly discovered limestone cavern near Carlsbad, New Mexico, is so big that the Gut txueee ae 


Mammoth Cave of Kentucky could be tucked away in its largest room and not crowd cave asa dwelling place for ages past, and 
the space. Entrance to the Cave is made in a bucket down a 200-foot hole, and deposits of guano more than a hundred 
then along passages for two miles before the underground showplaces are feet deep are found here and there in the 
reached. The upper picture is of a portion of the glittering “King's Palace ;" cave. Although bats are never seen and 

the lower picture, the fantastic mushroom-like ‘Twin Domes.” seldom heard y Visitors, it is interesting 
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to watch the entrance used by these 
creatures as they wing their way to and 
from the interior. Early morning and late 
evening the sky is literally black with 
them, there being seemingly millions of 
them as they emerge in late afternoon, to 
return with the coming of dawn. 

The cavern has been explored for a 
distance estimated at eight miles without 
an outlet having been found. Small 
provision has been made to care for visi- 
tors up to the present time, but no doubt 
the near future will see a great improve- 
ment of the trail, with perhaps lighting of 
the interior electrically. There are many 
inconvenient features attached to the 
exploration of the cave at this time, the 
most thrilling being the descent into the 
ground at the entrance. It is necessary to 
descend more than two hundred feet 
straight down to reach the floor level of 
the cave. An outfit formerly hoisting fer- 
tilizer to the surface is used; it consists of 
an iron bucket some two and a half feet in 
diameter, attached to a cable and oper- 
ated by a twelve-horse-power engine on 
the surface. There is barely room for two 
Passengers to stand in the bucket and it 
requires courage to go down the black 
hole in this makeshift elevator. 

(Continued on page 77) 





PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY R. V. DAVIS 
The Carlsbad Cave has been explored for about eight miles without an outlet having been 
found. There is little doubt but that future explorations will discover new beauty 
features. This ancestral home of countless bats provides no well-lighted easy paths; 
rather, it is extremely difficult and sometimes dangerous to traverse the steep trails 
and narrow ledges. But the beauties encountered are sufficient reward. The upper 
photo shows the “Totem Poles;"’ the lower photo, a part of the “Big Room™ 








“Spike,” who carried fifty-two important 
messages through barrages and gas 


APPY is the man who has a 

hobby, a self-chosen beloved pur- 

suit apart from the humdrum 

business from which he wrings 
subsistence. A hobby is that particular 
kind of work which a man would love to 
do and to which he would like to devote 
all his time if he could make a living out 
of it. For all of us our daily work should 
be our hobby, but unfortunately many of 
us are so placed by circumstances or lack 
of initiative that we reserve our best 
efforts for the period outside of working 
hours. If we labored at the daily grind 
with as much enthusiasm and joy as we 
put into our hobbies, we should get to 
the top mighty fast. 

Happy, then, is he who has a hobby, 
because of the great fun he gets out of it; 
twice happy he who, year after year, .con- 
tinues to find adventure and satisfaction 
in the self-same hobby; while thrice happy 
is that man whose long, eager and pur- 
poseful following of his favorite playtime 
pursuit makes it possible that his subor- 
dinate become his main occupation, and 
that he be able to give not only his odd 
moments but all his hours to the doing of 
te thing he loves best to do, in the doing 
not only gaining for himself a livelihood 
and deep content, but also performing a 
good service for his country. 

The great artists fall into the last of 
these classifications. But it isn’t neces- 
sary to be an artist in order to transform 
a hobby into one’s life work. Ordinary 
mortals have done it. Look at Ray R. 
Delhauer and his peculiar job, for instance. 

Delhauer’s hobby is the homer pigeon. 
It always has been. His first overt act in 


the following of it dates back to his sixth 


Hobby Horse 


and Homer 


Pig eon 


By Bess J. Crary 





**The Mocker’s’’ message silenced a heavy 
German battery. He arrived with 
one eye shot out by shrapnel 


year, when at his home in Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, he purchased his first pair of 
pigeons for twenty cents. His interest 
in the trim beautiful swift birds was 
doubtless somewhat influenced by he- 
redity and environment, for his mother is 
a great lover of feathered beauties and 
among the pets of Ray’s childhood were 
several parrots and a canary or two. 
From time to time as he found himself 
a few cents ahead, the boy added other 
pigeons to his original pair. 

When he was twelve years of age he 
went on a visit to Ohio, and while there 
bought of a farmer his first homer, often 
incorrectly called “carrier” pigeon. This 
bird, a male, wasastray. It had probably 
belonged to some fancier and had become 
lost while flying across the country and 
had stopped and taken up its abode with 
the farmer’s pigeons. It had on its leg a 
seamless metal band marked with the 
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**President Wilson” delivered his message 
even though one leg was shot away 


owner’s initials and the date of the bird’s 
hatching. 

While in Ohio Ray added several more 
homers to his collection from the loft of a 
boy acquaintance. His original bird, the 
stray, died, but the young pigeoneer took 
back to California with him, along with 
his other stock, a daughter. Delhauer 
has many of the offspring of this bird on 
his ranch in Ontario now. 

The boy’s interest in homers grew with 
his growth. He became an enthusiast in 
raising pigeons and training them to fly 
with messages. He and other boys of 
his home town used to take the birds ou: 
on bicycles, on street cars and with the 
family horse and buggy and release them 
to make their way back to the home loft. 

At the age of fourteen Ray enlisted in 
the Navy when he saw the pigeon loft 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard. His own 
experience had by this time made of the 
youth an expert in caring for and flying 
pigeons, and he ventured to condemn to 
the officer in authority the crude methods 
used and the ignorance displayed by those 
in charge of the birds. But the officer 
refused to take seriously the strictures of 
a mere boy or to follow the suggestions he 
made 

Leaving the Navy presently Delhauer 
returned home, where his mother had 
looked after his pets during his absence 
He later enlisted in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army. Earnestly, but with- 
out success, he now attempted to con- 
vince the Army authorities of the wid 
possibilities in the military use of homing 
pigeons and to induce them to establish a 
pigeon section. During an interval of 
civil life he organized a homer club in 








Pigeon Section headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, where the army trains its homers for service on the Mexican border 
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Bess J. Crary 





An American mobile pigeon loft with bird trapping in. (right) Trooper on the Rio Grande with two homer pigeons for rush messages 


Ontario, which held roany interesting 
racing meets. 

When the trouble with Mexico started, 
Delhauer was sent to the Border with the 
Medical Department, Seventh California 

Infantry. At the border camp he built 
a small loft, for which he furnished birds 
from his own lofts, using these to demon- 
strate to the skeptical military authorities 
the value of homers for war purposes. 
The birds were carried in baskets on the 
backs of the foot and mounted patrols 
along the Rio Grande and released with 
messages to headquarters. 

When America entered the World War 
Delhauer waged with more vigor’ than 
ever his personal fight for an Army 
pigeon service. He wrote to various 
authorities setting forth in strong terms 
the worth of pigeons in war service. He 
also went on with his demonstrations, 

stablishing and stocking lofts and devel- 
( onl a pigeon personnel at Camp 
Kearney, near San Diego, where he was 

stationed with the Fortieth Division. 
1 he Japanese government in- 
vited him to bring his birds 
and, at a tempting salary, 
form and manage a pigeon 
organization for Japan. Del- 
hauer loyally refused. 

Under the bombardment 
of the enthusiast’s exhorta- 
tions and demonstrations, 
the Army heads were grad- 
ually warming up to homer 
pigeons, but not to the point 
of adopting them for military 
purposes. When theA. E. F. 
arrived on the other side, 
however, and discovered the 
great and valuable use to 
which both the Allies and the 

Germans were putting the 
aerial messengers, the mili- 
tary authorities became en- 
tirely converted. They cabled 
back ordering the immediate 
formation of a pigeon organi- 
zation for America. 

Meantime a turn of For- 
tune’s wheel had caused 
Delhauer to be discharged 





from the Seventh Infantry because of dis- 
ability arising from an injury received on 
the Border, and to be appointed a civilian 
assistant in the office of the Department 
Signal Officer at San Francisco, in charge 
of pigeons. Six weeks later the Secretary 
of War came to the help of a faithful 
servant and ordered Delhauer commis- 
sioned a lieutenant. As an officer he organ- 
ized the training service of the Western 
Department of the new Pigeon Section, 
and himself instructed the Forty-first 
Division in the work. 

He longed intensely to go overseas, but 
was kept in this country for instruction 
purposes, and imparted pigeon science 
and technique to the aviators of Mather, 
March and Rockwell fields. Finally he 
was offered a captaincy to remain in the 
office of the Chief Signal Officer in Wash- 
ington. He refused, to secure an oppor- 
tunity to go across and behold with his 
own eyes, in actual operation, the service 
he had worked so long and so devotedly 
to inaugurate. Many of the men he had 





Ray R. Delhauer, the man who was able to make his hobby his 
life work. The homer pigeon in the cage wears a light 
whistle on his tail as a protection against hawks 


trained, infected by his enthusiasm, 
signed an agreement to be reduced from 
non-commissioned officers to the grade of 
private in order to get overseas. Finally 
Delhauer’s dream seemed about to be 
realized. He was ordered to instruct an 
overseas company at Camp Alfred Vail, 
New Jersey. His detachment was under 
sailing orders when the armistice was 
signed. 

But he had received his vindication. 
Although the pigeon organization was so 
new and necessarily had been composed 
largely of civilian fanciers among whom 
there existed no uniformity in methods of 
care or training, homers during the Great 
War made good every claim Delhauer had 
advanced for them. It was found that 
the birds could be depended upon, in 
spite of battle fire, dust, smoke, fog or 
storm, safely to carry and deliver their 
messages of vital information, messages 
which often could not have been con- 
veyed by any other means, by runners, 
visual signals, aeronauts, telephone or 
radio. 

American homers were first 
used during the Aisne-Marne 
offensive. The United States 
troops advanced so ad 
that there was difficulty 1 
settling the birds, but a 
mobile loft near the front line 
received from August 29 to 
September 11, 78 important 
messages and 148 test mes- 
sages. Of the 72 birds used, 
not one failed to return to its 
loft with its communication. 
In the St. Mihiel drive 567 
homers were available, many 
of which were assigned to 
the tanks. These pigeons, 
though their training had 
been very short and almost 
constant fog and rain ren- 
dered flying difficult, carried 
go important messages. 


Twenty-four only of the 202 
birds used in the tanks were 
lost or killed in action, and 
most of these casualties were 
(Continued on page 62) 
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6 ND SO,” finished Sally coolly, “I’ve 
invited Pearce—in your name, 
Aunt Natalie—to dinner here on 
Thursday. Mammy Chloe will 
be indisposed, understand? And I, with 
a grandly casual air, will prepare a per- 
fectly ripping dinner that will fairly bowl 
Pearce Kelley off his great big feet.” 

“Dear Sally!” Natalie Marr smiled 
with open amusement. “That you, of all 
people, should stoop so low as to conquer 

earce Kelley through his stomach.” 

“T’ve tried every other way,” grinned 
Sally easily. ‘When I was small it was 
such a simple thing to get what I wanted. 
If I jumped up and down hard enough, 
and yelled loudly and long enough, I 
could acquire almost anything. Primitive 
but effective. Unfortunately,” she fin- 
ished pensively, “I seem a trifle too old 
to yodel plaintively for Pearce.” 

“You are badly spoiled,” said her aunt 
with mock severity. “And I consider you 
a shameless young Amazon. Surely, 
you’re not serious about Pearce Kelley?” 

“I'd marry him tomorrow,” replied 
Sally, with sudden alarming passion. 
Soft crimson flooded her round young 
cheeks. Natalie Marr raised herself on 
an elbow among her mound of cushions 
and stared wonderingly at her astonishing 
niece. 

Sally gave back the look unblinkingly. 
She was a small girl, piquantly pretty. 
Her eyes were as large and brown as the 
older woman’s, but while her aunt’s were 
soft as a dove’s, those of the niece were 
bright as a squirrel’s. 

The two women sat on the sun porch of 
Natalie Marr’s home. Sally squatted on 
a low stool, hugging her knees, and Aunt 
Natalie, the semi-invalid, reclined on a 
chatse-longue, her white hair lovely 
against a cushion of Chinese blue. 

“But you don’t know how to cook!” 
exclaimed Natalie Marr. 

“All one needs is a cookbook. And 
confidence.” 

“Then,” said her aunt dryly, “you 
should be an astonishing success.” 

“Thanks a lot,” smiled Sally demurely 
and jerked at the jade-green tassel of the 
cage above her head. ‘“Dickie-bird! Join 
in the paean of praise!” 

“You haven’t told me where you got 
the notion of pleasing the palate of your 
new guest, darling.” 
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In an astonishing short 
time he reappeared with 
a smoking frying-pan. 
An expert toss and the 
cake leaped into the air 


Aunt Natalie lay back, more disturbed 
than her pretty face indicated. So Sally 
felt that way about Pearce Kelley. Then 
she would certainly catch the man, by 
fair means or foul! Not that he was much 
of a catch—not for Sally! A superin- 
tendent of a mining-camp on the Nevada 
desert! True, she herself liked him. A well 
set-up, pleasant if rather serious chap. 
Sally Carpenter’s father, owner of the 
Jason Mines, had offered the hospitality 
of his home to the young man while he was 
in the city to order certain machinery for 
his mill and to attend a directors’ meeting. 

“Well,” Sally was saying, “last night 
at dinner Pearce was telling me—Dad and 
Mother and me—about how hard it was to 
get a good cook for his men at the camp. 
And how, one night, the men had struck. 
They came trotting to him en masse from 
the boarding-house with various speci- 
mens of deplorable cookery. Exhibit A, 
a piece of pie crust filled with half-green 
apricots. And Exhibit B, half a biscuit 
sprinkled generously with hairs—from the 
pussy’s careless slumbers on the flour- 
sack! And Pearce said, ‘The art of 
cookery is more essential to any one’s 
education than trigonometry or the conju- 
gation of French verbs.’ And I’ve a 
sneaking feeling, Aunt Nat, that he meant 
that last for me.” 


























“H-hum.” 

“He thinks I’m a butterfly like mother. 
He doesn’t know I’m practical, too.” 

“You’re not,” interjected her aunt 
rather feebly. 

“What! Rot! Aunt Nat, I’m equal to 
any occasion, and you know it. idn’t 
I bring down a buck with my rifle last 
September? Tennis, too—haven’t I a 
smashing service that keeps a fellow on his 
toes? And my car—can’t I drive like a 
fiend from hell? I can doanythingI put 
my mind on.” 

“But, dear, you can’t. master cooking 
in a week—before Pearce returns to his 
desert.” 

“Don’t intend to. If necessary, I can 
learn after I’m married.” 

“Oh, you girl! So sure 

“T’m simply going to get Mammy Chloe 
to teach me how to cook one super- 
excellent, soul-satisfying, supremely- 
delightful dinner. hen Thursday— 
Mother and Dad are dining with the 
Altringhams—Pearce and you and I will 
have dinner here, and I’1l demonstrate my 
ability. I’ll show that young fellow I’m 
practical as well as beautiful and talented.” 

“But, Sally!’ Too bad! Dr. Mason 
said this morning that I must get away 
from the city at once. So Chloe and I 


? 


are to take the Thursday morning train 
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to Brookdale. I’ve wired Jacks, the agent, 
to have the cottage aired and ready.” 

For an instant Sally looked dashed, but 
only for an instant. Her will was a wind 
that swept aside all obstacles. 

“T’ll motor Pearce there early Thurs- 
day,” she cried triumphantly. “Dandy 
little trip. Chloe can take the things 
along with her in the morning.” 


AND thus, quite according to schedule, 
little Sally Carpenter, very smart 
indeed in woolly white coat and rakish 
tam o’shanter, stepped on the gas that 
sunny Thursday afternoon and guided her 
green roadster expertly over high moun- 
tain roads and througft dipping little 
valleys. 

The big brown chap at her side was 
rather silent. But then, Pearce was a 
sober old duck. Presently Sally flung a 
glance at him. As she had thought, he 
was looking at her. It was the look he 
often gave her—interested, strongly tinged 
with admiration. But it was not the look 
that Sally wanted. She puckered her 
brows at him. 

The bright and probing blue eyes 
turned away. 

“What a capable young woman you 
are! Is there anything you can’t do, Miss 
Carpenter?” 
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‘Nothing!’ * she declared superbly. 
“T’ve all the virtues of Miss 1924 and 
none of the vices. I mean, I don’t con- 
sider it especially smart to smoke or swear. 
But I do believe in finding out what one 
wants and emulating the arrow in going 
after it.” 

“And you place implicit confidence in 
Miss Carpenter!” 

“I strive to be just,” declared Sally 
sedately, and meeting each other’s eyes, 
they laughed, the man rather reluctantly. 

Sally’s heart sang. The volatile mer- 
cury of her spirit leaped high. She rested 
one small hand over Pearce’s, lying so 

carelessly close. 

“We’re good pals, aren’t we—Pearce?” 
she asked a little breathlessly, that new 
name shooting out from her parted lips 
like a flame. 

“Indeed we are!” returned the man 
cordially, his eyes on hers in prompt 
friendliness. Her hand returned to the 
“wheel, her eyes to the road, a strange new 
wistfulness in their brown depths. Some- 
thing was lacking. The man didn’t love 
her! Absurd! Of course Pearce loved 
her! He must! Simply had to! 

Under her capable little hands the car 
shot forward, skirting long stretches of 
giant redwood trees, slipping easily into 
a colorful valley. 
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“Look! There’s a tiger-lily!”’ Sally 
pointed down to a dark ravine, where a 
blossom flamed, superb on its slender 
stalk. “Treat for desert eyes.’ 

Pearce nodded appreciation. “There 
are some tiny flowers near my diggings, 
but they hide under the sagebrush as if 
amazed and frightened at their own 
audacity. And one tree, a mile-and-a-half 
away.” 

“My hat!” cried Sally. 
hate it—the desert!” 

“No, I’m fond of it—the wide, windy 
open country. Of course, this is all very 
luxurious and beautiful, but I like to see 
what’s ahead of me—everything clear and 
open and shining under the sky.” 

Sally’s searching mind sought for a 
double meaning in his words. 

“Wonder if I’d fit in there?” she dared, 
holding her breath. 

“Not at all!’ he declared, too promptly. 
“There’s no golf course within two hun- 
dred miles and the only dances are at 
the Nugget Café on Saturday nights.” 

Sally was dashed, not at this infor- 
mation, but at the hasty manner of its 
deliv ery. 

“Te might be rather fun,” she declared 
coolly. “I can adapt myself to any cir- 
cumstances. I think Pshall ask Dad to take 
me to your camp for a visit this summer.” 


“Don’t you 
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“That would be delightful,” declared 
Pearce gravely. 

Drat the fellow, anyway! A wooden 
Indian had nothing on Pearce Kelley! 
Evading all bait so cleverly! Did he know 
how eagerly she was fishing? 

Petulant, she stepped on the gas. 
Thirty—thirty-five—forty—courting dis- 
aster on that high and narrow mountain 
road and Sally knew it. But if she hoped 
for a protest from Pearce she was 
denied the pleasure. Serene as 
any wax-work, he sat there, arms 
folded. Sally slowed down. She 
didn’t care to die just yet—she 
had a thing or two to show Pearce 
Kelley! 

Arriving at Brookdale, she 
stopped abruptly before a rustic 
gate and honked her horn loudly. 

‘Crows’ Nest,” she said briefly, 
“and there’s Aunt Nat on the 
veranda waving to you.” 

Pearce followed that lithe 
springing figure up and up and up 
a winding path fringed with ever- 
greens to a little brown house 
that seemed to. balance almost 
perilously on the ridge’ of the 
mountain. 

Aunt Natalie was sweet in 
lavender organdie. She was cordi- 
ality itself, but a shade of ner- 
vousness underlay her greetings. 

“Chloe is sick,” she explained 
almost immediately. “One of 
her attacks of stomach trouble— 
such an unfortunate time to have 
it! And all those boxes you see 
outside haven’t been unpacked. 
And the house is a mess. Jacks 
declares he didn’t get my wire, 
and I haven’t been able to find a 
soul to clean the place. It’s a 
perfect shame.” 

“Now, don’t you fret, Miss 
Marr,” counseled Pearce cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Just be glad that Miss 
Carpenter and I happened along. 
We will clean the house for you 
and unpack your boxes.” He 
turned on Sally. ‘‘Won’t we?” 

Sally answered the challenge of 
his eyes with an instant lift of her 
round little chin. 

“Nothing I’d enjoy more,” she 
declared pertly. 

“Then, Mr. Kelley—shame to 
bother you—the water in the 
pipes tastes so queer. Hasn’t 
been turned on for several months. 
Would you get some for drinking 
from the spring below?” 

“Sure thing!” cried Pearce, and 
departed whistling down the 
path, clanking twin buckets cheerfully. 

Sally, craning her neck from the ver- 
anda to shout directions, was recalled by 
a sibilant whisper from her aunt. That 
lady was leaning tensely forward from her 
rustic rocking-chair. 

“Chloe is sick.” 

Sally stared. 

“Really sick, Sally. 
actually looks yellow.” 

“Stupid of Chloe!” said Sally severely. 
“IT wanted her to help me.” A cold 
thought struck her. “Did she bring my 


All but the 


Bilious. She 


things? 
“They are in the boxes. 


chickens. She was to get those here this 
morning. 


Too late now. But Sally, 





there’s probably cans of chicken in the 
pantry. You can cream some.” 

“Cream some! And how does one 
cream chicken?” 

“Why, with cream, I suppose,” replied 
Aunt Natalie rather vaguely. “There’s 
some fresh milk and cream below. And 
there ought to be a cook book in the 
kitchen, I should think.” 

“Oh, I say, Miss Carpenter, unlock this 





back door for me?” came a call below and 
Sally fled. 

“There’s plenty of dust round,” she 
observed. ‘‘And dirt! I'll scrub the 
floors.” 

Pearce put down the buckets and trans- 
ferred his hands to Sally’s shoulders. How 
slim and childish she was in her simple 
blue jersey frock with its round white 
collar and cuffs. 

“You'll scrub no floors,” he observed 
solemnly, “while there’s a fine, upstanding 
manly chap like myself about.” 

Sally flushed a little in almost grateful 
surprise for those strong familiar fingers 
upon her. 

“But you may sweep if you like,” he 
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“Well, it would 
: seem I still have 
. j a few things 


to learn™ 
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said, releasing her, “and I’ll scrub after- 
ward.” 

Sally went to work, starting in a corner 
of the room and swinging her broom with 
immense energy. 

“Wonder what these scraps of paper 
are? All over the place. See?’ She 
swung open the pantry door. “Look! 
Oo-oo—’ 

Screaming, she fled to Pearce, nipping 
his arms with frantic fingers, 
burying her nose deep in his coat. 

0-00o— 


“Sally, if you’ll stop dancing on 
my toes and tell me—” 

“Mice! A mouse! Mice!” 

He extricated himself, laugh- 
ing, and investigated the pantry 

“A whole quartette of ’em,” 
he announced. “Babies. Cute as 
the dickens. Come and have a 
sane look at ’em.” 

“Take ’em outside and let ’erm 
go. Quick!” 

Sally flew to the veranda where 
her aunt remarked on her scarlet 
cheeks. 

“Excitement,” excused Sally. 
“Mice.” 

But she knew those flags of 
color were there because Pearce 
had called her “Sally.”” His arms 
had closed about-her, too, in that 
first moment. Yes, they had! 

The afternoon passed all too 
swiftly ina rush of work. And 
it was pleasant to work—to. work 
next to Pearce, stalwart and 
familiar in his shirt sleeves, laugh- 
ing, commanding, that faint re- 
serve gone and a sense of delight- 
ful companionship in its place. 

It was five o’clock when Pearce 
handed Sally the last article from 
the packing-box of provisions. 
She put it on the orderly shelf 
and sank down with a sigh. 

“My hat! I’m tired.” 

There was a streak of dust 
across her nose and her linen cuffs 
were rumpled and dingy but 
Pearce looked at her as thougl 
she were a rose. He leaned for- 
ward as if to confide some precious 
secret but all he whispered was: 

“Gosh all hemlock, but I’n 
hungry!” 

Instantly Sally straightened. 

“T guess I’d better cook som« 
dinner,” she said demurely, and 
glanced at him sideways to note 
the effect of her announcement. 

“Why, can you cook?” he cried 

“Can I cook!’ scorned Sally. 
“I’m the best cook this side of the 
Rockies. I can cook a dinner that would 
make the Palace Hotel chef sick with 
envy.” 

“You’re a wonderful girl,’’ declared 
Pearce solemnly. 

“What will we have?” asked Sally with 
an air of considering a variety of delicious 
dishes. ‘“‘Let’s see. We might have some 
chestnut purée, and I could cream some 
chicken, and fix some Franconia potatoes, 
and—” 

“Oh, let’s not bother with fancy stuff,”’ 
crfed Pearce boyishly. His hands were in 
his trousers’ pockets and he teetered 
forward on his toes, surveying the laden 
shelves. “Let’s have something simple 
like—like rice. Y’know, I’ve an 
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old-fashioned taste for boiled rice with 
cream, and there’s a new bottle of cream 
in the cooler.” 

“Right-o!” Any one could cook rice. 

“And you could stir up some biscuits, 
couldn’t you, Sally?” 

Of course she could “stir up” some 
biscuits for a man like this who called 
her “Sally.” She had discovered a little 
paper-covered cook book in a kitchen 
drawer. That would tell her. Or she 
could run to Chloe’s room and ask her. 
No, that would look queer and take time. 

“Nothing easier!”’ cried Sally blithely. 

“And then we’ll open a jar of those 
apricot preserves. And here’s some maple 
syrup—we'll wind up with waffles and 
maple syrup.” 

Sally sniffed. 

“Sounds like a man! I wanted to show 
you I could really cook.” 

Pearce was promptly generous. 

‘I’m sure you can if you say so. Only 
try the chestnut purity stuff sometime 
W nr you aren’t half starved and tired to 
death.” 

Sally weakened. She was tired. Every 
muscle ached. 

“You may set the table on the lower 
4 a Then go up and talk to Aunt 


a. Sally filled the kettle and put 
it on the oil stove. Then she seized the 
jar labeled “rice’’ and measured three 
cupfuls into a granite pan. 

“That ought to be enough,” she decided, 
and covered it with hot water, adding a 
generous pinch of salt. Then she turned 
her attention to the cook book. 

“B. Biscuits. Hm-m. Flour. Bak- 
ing powder. Lard—” 

While she was sifting the flour the rice 
boiled over. She flew to rescue it. 

Jumping Jupiter, what a lot of it! All 
swollen up. She hadn’t thought of that— 
of course rice swelled up. She filled an 
empty pan half full of the stuff and put 
the remainder back on the stove. 

While she was wrestling with the biscuit 
dough which stuck to one’s fingers worse 
than the best guaranteed giant cement the 
rice boiled over once more. And once 
more she filled a dish with white granules 
and there was still plenty in the granite 
pan. 

“It’s like the widow’s cruse of oil,” 
marveled, 

A whistle from the doorway made her 
start guiltily. 

Pearce’s voice—“Great Scott! Enough 
rice to feed the Chinese army!” 


she 


genially. 





“T like rice,” declared Sally, and cursed 
herself for an utter idiot. 

“You must have a passion for it.” 

“Chloe will make rice croquettes 
tomorrow,” said Sally and returned to her 
biscuits. 

Pearce remained standing near her and 
whistled softly. The dough continued to 
cling to her with exasperating affection. 
Sally rained flour on it, took the rolling 
pin and pounded it into submission. 

7 tat interpolated Pearce. 

“What?” Sally turned on him, cheeks 
flaming. 

“Ohs nothing, only—can’t I help some 
way or other?” 

“No, thank you,” said Sally, very 
politely, though exasperation bubbled 
briskly as an oil-well within her. “Just 
trot along now, like a good boy, and 
dinner—or supper, or whatever it is— 
will be ready soon.” 


DISNER—or supper, or whatever it 
was—was ready in half an hour. The 
three of them gathered about the little 
table. Natalie Marr, fragile as an orchid in 
her lavender gown, with a soft silk scarf 
about her shoulders. Sally, black hair 
disordered and cheeks still flaming from 
the fire and various mingled emotions. 

The rice was served in little mounds on 
blue plates, and appeared rather grayish 
and distinctly unattractive. 

Aunt Natalie apparently forgot to be 
tactful. 

“Did you wash the rice, Sally darling?” 
she asked mildly. 

“Certainly,” responded Sally, who had 
never heard of such a thing. “I gave it a 
nice bath, scrubbed its ears n’everything.” 

The stuff was sticky. It clung together 
in nasty little cliques. And tasted like 
starch. Aunt Natalie reached for the 
saltcellar and sprinkled her mess pro- 
fusely. 

Pearce had deluged his portion with 
cream and was enjoying it with apparent 
gusto. 

“Always did dote on rice,” he remarked 
amiably. ‘This is certainly a treat.” 

The biscuits had turned out to be, not 
the fluffy affairs of Sally’s fancy, but hard, 
mean, pale little articles. 

“T don’t believe you used enough bak- 
ing powder, dear,”’ ventured Aunt Natalie 
out of a painful silence. 

“T don’t believe Sally has a natural 
affection for biscuits,” volunteered Pearce 
saw her punishing these 


properly. Not,” he added hastily, “that 
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these are not excellent,” and he finished 
one of them in two valiant bites. 

“At least they haven’t cat hairs in 
them,” laughed Sally, her color riding 
high. She did not feel like laughing. 
Mortification, chagrin, were tugging at 
her heart and urging her to weep. But 
she set her teeth in another of her out- 
rageous concoctions, and swore she would 


not. Sally Carpenter did not cry! 
he preserves appeared and were 
promptly absorbed. 
“IT shall make waffles,” announced 


Pearce suddenly. “Sam Wo showed me 
how. Takes two minutes to mix ’em. 
Don’ t even have to beat the eggs. Just 
drop ’em in—splosh!” 

the. disappeared in the kitchen to return 
in the doorway clothed in Sally’s dis- 
carded apron, and stirring something 
vigorously in a big yellow bowl. 

“No waffle irons! Shall it be flap- 
jacks? I can spin’em in the air and catch 

’em every time. Honest Injun!” 

He was abonimably cheerful and so was 
Aunt Natalie. - She laughed like a girl and 
her cheeks shone pink from the rosy- 
shaded lamp upon the table. 

“Flapjacks! Delicious! I 
tasted one in years.” 

Sally would not be outdone in levity. 
She rattled her knife and fork like a 
spoiled child and shouted, “Service! 
Service!” 

In an astonishing short time Pearce 
reappeared with a smoking frying-pan. 
An expert toss and the cake leaped into 
the air and landed neatly once more in the 
sizzling pan. Another minute it was in 
Aunt Natalie’s plate and she was eating it 
with satisfaction. 

“Perfect!” she cried. 
have another.” 

“You shall!” he promised. 
comes Sally’s turn.”’ 

Golden. Delicious. Light as a feather. 
Yet the cake nearly choked Sally. It 
hadn’t taken the man three minutes to 
produce this fluffy marvel. But she 
joined in loud praise the while something 
inside of her seemed to curl up in chagrin 
and wilt away. 

Pearce appeared soon with some brown 
beauties for himself and promptly dis- 
posed of them. He needed the nourish- 
ment, probably, reflected Sally bitterly. 

The meal concluded, Natalie Marr 
excused herself and slipped away to see if 
Chloe were better. 

Alone with Pearce Kelley! Horrible! 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Little green trees in a careful row, 

With half your loveliness trimmed away, 
You are not happy here, I know, 

In this bare street where the children play. 


For the wind is sweet with the breath of spring 

And I know right well that on days like these 
You dream such dreams as the wind may bring 
To the trembling hearts of little trees. 


City Trees 


By Margaret DeLaughter 





How you must hunger for leafy space, 
Swaying woods and a stormy sky; 

Or the still green beauty of some far place 
Where only the shadows of clouds go by. 


You are not happy here, | know, 
In this bare street where the children play, 

Poor little trees in a careful row, 

With half your loveliness shorn away. 
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“I am of Quizacala, and I love 
its ways,” she spoke with a 


little flare of defiance 


HEN young Val Cressy was 
appointed assistant to Roger 
Hamilton at Quizacala City, 


no unwonted demonstration 
marked the day. The stars kept steadily 
enough to their usual courses; the earth 
sensibly devoted itself to its business of 
whirling on its axis without tremblings 
or twitchings. 

On the day of departure, when from 
his window in the Company’s Sansome 
street building, Henry R. Barnes saw the 
Santa Monica sailing through the Golden 
Gate on her long trek down the blue 
Pacific to Central America, he viewed her 
wake with a calm eye. What Cassandra 
of commerce was there to prophesy that 
within three short months Val Cressy, 
looking wistfully over the rail at the 
dimming hills of San Francisco, would 
hold in his youthful hands, untried in 
trade, the destiny of the Henry R. Barnes 
Company? 

For that matter, what foreteller of evil 
was there to lessen the blow of a cable- 
gram he got an hour later from his son, 
Henry R. Jr., just starting home from 
Quizacala: 


VICTORY. HAVE PURCHASED SANTITO 
RIVER CONCESSION FROM AVILA FOR 
QUARTER MILLION. 
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FIRST COMES COMMERCE 





By Stella Wynne 


When Henry R. Barnes tremulously 
announced to the hastily called directors’ 
meeting the fact of his son’s purchase, he 
added humbly: 

“Gentlemen, another such victory and 
we're ruined. 

When two weeks later Henry R. Jr. 
returned to a funeral march atmosphere 
instead of the expected one of “Hail, the 
conquering hero,” he indignantly de- 
fended himself: 

“Why, all I heard in this office before I 
went down was how to get the Santito 
River Concession before the Pan-Pacific 
people nabbed it.” He went on to explain 
how Avila himself had confided to him, 
Henry R. Barnes Jr., that the Pan-Pacific 
people had just offered him a quarter of a 
million, but out of pure personal friend- 
ship if he, Henry R. Barnes Jr., came up 
to this offer in the name of his company, 
he would let him have it. What was 
there for him to do but use his initiative 
and judgment like the young Napoleon 
of finance he was? 

The directors were dumfounded before 
this spectacle of innocence and ingenuous- 
ness. Not one of them had the nerve to 
tell him Avila had been offering the 
Santito River Concession for seventy-five 
thousand. 

So there was nothing for the Henry R. 
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Barnes Company to do but scurry round 
and get more millions to put in, in order 
to get out the millions that were undoubt- 
edly in the Concession if properly de- 
veloped. Robertson Smith, the “go- 
getter” of the firm, would say to investors 
inclined to class Central American con- 
cessions with dubious oil ventures: 

“Why, man, a concession in Quizacala 
under Rufio Avila is as secure as property 
at Market and Kearny.” History backed 
him up. Rufio Avila had for twenty-one 
years sat upon the throne—or politely 
speaking, in the Presidential chair—of 
Quizacala, with his feet firmly planted on 
the neck of the Republic. Although the 
blood-stained old rascal had innumerable 
political murders to his credit, there was 
never so much as a quiver of revolution 
in Quizacala, nor had he ever repudiated 
the sale of a concession. He was too 
good a business man. 

At the end of three months of super- 
human labor, by straining every resource 
and throwing in their personal fortunes, 
the Henry R. Barnes Company had 
gathered in enough capital to buy 
machinery for cleaning the miles of 
banana-producing lowlands of the Santito; 
for hiring experts to plant the coffee- 
producing highlands, for wharves, piers, 
auxiliary roads—the hundreds of things 
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necessary. Robertson Smith had a multi- 
millionaire toying with the idea of financ- 
ing the buying of a fleet of steamers for 
sailing the Santito—the one navigable 
river which cut into the heart of Quizacala 
and which, under the Concession, their 
ships alone had the right to navigate. 
They were on the verge of starting to 
take actual possession of the immensely 
wealthy Concession—everything was “‘sit- 
tin’ pretty” when—the catastrophe came! 

It came in the form of a cablegram 
from one Juan Mendoza, a spy in their 


ay. 

. “Thank God we’ve got a steady-headed 
man like Roger Hamilton in Guisacale 
City,” said Henry Barnes through white 
lips. He felt responsible for the whole 
Santito River venture. He did not know 
that at the moment he was thanking God 
for something no longer so. 


8 peace the electric fan which waged 
a losing battle with the heat waves in 
the office of the Henry R. Barnes Com- 
pany in Quizacala City, capital 
of the Republica de Quizacala, 
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R. Barnes Co. in Quizacala. As such it 
was his job to keep President Avila, Lion 
of Central America, seated in his chair. 
A little grimness touched his boyish lips 
as he thought of the lengthy list of murders 
ascribed to Avila. The dictator had, for 
the last twenty-one years, very completely 
and with entire satisfaction to himself, 
annihilated every man who had stood in 
his way. Well, what of it? He had one 
clue: in Mendoza, with whom he was 
to “get in touch—carefully.” 

Val himself could not go to Mendoza— 
nor could he send any native Quizacalian. 
If the suspicion got about that Avila 
was planning an elopement with his 
country’s funds, one of his own adherents, 
about to lose a fat job, would be the first 
to stick a dagger into the Dictator with 
a “sie semper tyrannis.’ And a dead 
Avila would be as bad for the Company 
as a departed one. No, he needed a 
white man for the job of seeing Mendoza 
—one not attached to any company or 
particular local political creed. 
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The remark was good psychology. The 
idea had occurred to Knowlton ~ here 
was something that might be turned to 
account in more than one way—Avila 

aid well for bits of stray information— 
os now he put temptation definitely 
from him. 

“You’re right, sir. These here coffee 
beans aint to be trusted further’n you 
can see ’em. Us Americans has got to 
stick together.” So might two Romans, 
in some Iberian colony, speak to each 
other, proud of their citizenship in a 
great and glorious motherland. 

As Val watched the thin, frayed 
shoulders of Knowlton disappear down 
the balconied street bearing his request 
for a meeting at a certain house at a cer- 
tain hour, he felt the satisfaction of action 
begun. He had started, whatever the 
finish. 

But when, two hours later, Knowlton 
returned, he was not so sure that he had 
started. 

Knowlton, coming through the office 

door, wore the classic look of a 
messenger of bad tidings. He 





A.C., Val Cressy stood holding 


took off his bedraggled Panama 





an unopened cablegram ad- 
diessed to his superior, Roger 
Hamilton. He had been think- 
ing of Carmencita when it 
arrived . . . or should he 
thinkof her as Ruth... . 
or shouldn’t he? Oh, devil 
take it, she had certainly been 
Ruth on the Santa Monica 
coming down—then all this 
queemem . 4... %. 

He jerked his mind violently 
back to business. He opened 
the cable addressed to Hamil- 








The Sons of Cities 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


This is the joy that they shall never know, 
The city’s children, till the day they die: 
Sleeping with peaks of mountains far below; 


And waking to a wilderness of sky. 


and mopped his head with a 
dirty handkerchief. 

“This here Mendoza you sent 
me to see died last night—of 
an indigestion of the estémago.” 

“Ah!” Val unconsciously 
used the usual and diplomatic 
expression of Quizacala when 
announcement was made that 
some one had died of an “‘in- 
digestion of the estémago.” 
People who edged uncomfort- 
ably close to the presidential 
chair, men with a “lean and 











ton and with the aid of the 


hungry” political look, were 





Company’s cipher book trans- 
lated: 

AVILA PLANNING TO DECAMP WITH 
FUNDS OF THE REPUBLIC. MUST STAY 
—ALL COSTS, ACCOUNT OF SANTITO 
R. CONCESSION. GET IN TOUCH— 
CAREFULLY—WITH JUAN MENDOZA, 
PERSONAL GUARD AVILA. 

HENRY R. BARNES. 

Val let his breath out in a long whistle. 
Here was a pretty mess brewing! If Avila 
went, revolution would burst out in 
Quizacala like a Freudian repression. 
‘Twenty-one years of a vile peace had 
been forced down the throats of a revolu- 
tion-loving people. The victorious pa- 
triots would, according to the time- 
honored formula, wipe out the stain of 
their predecessors by repudiating their 
contracts and reselling all concessions. 
The Santito River Concession, as yet only 
a scrap of paper, would fall like a ripe plum 
into the lap of the Pan-Pacific people. 
They were in Quizacala in numbers 
enough to take immediate possession, 
and posession, if backed up by a few 
machine guns, was the whole ten points 
of the law in Quizacala. 

Val Cressy opened the code book and 
re-sent the cable he had sent three days 
before and which the home office had 
evidently not received: 

HAMILTON DIED THREE DAYS AGO 
YELLOW FEVER. CABLE INSTRUCTIONS. 


He began to pace the office, slim and 
white as a chalk mark against the dark 
walls of natural mahogany. Well: he 
was de facto representative of the Henry 





As if in answer to his need, there 
slouched past the open door at that 
moment a man in dirty white, his shock 
of uncombed hair surmounted by a 
limp and pessimistic looking Panama. 

“Knowlton!” called Val. 

The maculate individual stopped short, 
then somewhat uncertainly and hesitantly 
entered. 

“TI want you to do something for me, 
Knowlton.” Into Knowlton’s bloodshot 
eyes there sprang a peculiar look—the 
fear of a job and the hope of a job, for a 
job meant a drink. 

“T want you to get in touch carefully 
with Juan Mendoza. He’s a Peruvian, 
and one of Avila’s night guards.” It was 
the President’s custom to have of diverse 
nationalities the men who guarded his 
apartment at night— and to have no one 
of them a Quizacalian. It was to little 
precautions like this that he owed his 
long reign. 

Knowlton removed his dirty Panama 
respectfully to the agent of the Henry R. 
Barnes Co. 

“T get you, sir. I know this here boy 
Mendoza. I'll slip him the message 
quiet enough. But,” he laughed de- 
preciatingly and licked his lips, “I’m a 
little nervous this morning . . . . a 


“ 


ee shots 


ot a cent till you get back. Not 
because I don’t trust you, old man—you’re 
a native of the old U. S. A., and we don’t 


double-cross each other out here—but 
because I don’t trust your thirst.” 


wont to clap their hands on their 

est6magos, fall to the ground 
and in a few minutes die of an indigestion. 
And now Juan Mendoza, poorly consti- 
tuted man, had gotten an indigestion in 
his est6mago and died of it. Val snapped 
his fingers, a trick he had when thinking. 
Avila must have suspected the Peruvian 
—and Avila always acted first and 
investigated later. Diolicasn precision like 
this means long incumbency in office in 
Quizacala. Val sat down and wrote a 
cable to the home office: 


JUAN MENDOZA DIED LAST NIGHT. 
CABLE INSTRUCTIONS. 


Good Lord, he hoped he wouldn’t have 
to cable about any more people dying. 
The thing was getting on his nerves. 

It also got on the nerves of the home 
office. Henry R. Barnes paced up and 
down before his anxious-eyed colleagues. 

“What luck—to have such weak timber 
in Quizacala at this crisis! An untried 
boy! If he shows any intelligence, 
Avila’ll bribe him; if he shows any honesty 
about money, Avila ’Il sic some Central 
American Jezebel on him; if he don’t fall 
for that, Avila’ll probably poison him.” 

“Then,” said Robertson Smith re- 
signedly, “we'll get another of these 
mortuary cables, “Young Val Cressy 
died last night. Cable instructions.” 

At that moment, in Quizacala, the 
‘weak timber,” still very much alive, was 
taking a seat at one of the little tables 
in the arcade that edges the patio of the 
Nuevo Mundo Hotel. It was Pan- 
Pacific steamer day, and on Pan-Pacific 
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steamer day all the world who was any- 
body in Quizacala City drifted into the 
Nuevo Mundo and danced in the pink- 
tiled patio to the music of the marimba 
band. 

Carmencita was dancing there, her 
blonde, Nordic head standing out among 
the dusky heads of Quizacalian heiresses 
to coffee fincas. 

The clerk at the hotel desk came over 
and stopped at his table. 

“The boy see you came in here and he 
leave dese for you, Senior.” He thrust a 
sheaf of cablegrams into his hand. 

Val pulled the code book out of his 

ocket and deciphered the three cables. 

hey were long, and if the word may be 
applied to them, emotional cablegrams. 
Boiled down they said: A special ship 
would be started bearing men and 
machinery—also machine guns and ammu- 
nition—for the Santito River Concession. 
Once installed, the Henry R. Barnes Com- 
pany wouldn’t be easily budged; they 
could even call upon the Government of 
the U. S. A. to protect them if they could 
show a vested interest instead of a mere 
scrap of paper. But—Avila must stay 
until they could get possession. 

The de facto representative, a little 
annoyed at the reiteration of cablegrams, 
wrote his reply: 


WILL KEEP AVILA IN PRESIDENTIAL 
CHAIR IF I HAVE TO SIT IN HIS LAP. 


As he finished this, the drift of a nearby 
conversation impinged on his conscious- 
ness: 

“____ves, President Avila is lunching 
with Commander Denman of the Santa 
Barbara today, so—.” 

The fountain pen dropped from Val’s 
fingers. A sickening sensation assailed 
the pit of his stomach. The Santa Bar- 
bara was even now pulling out from the 
harbor of La Natividad, seven miles 
distant. Had his bird flown from the 
branch while he sat on the ground and 
considered just how he was going to put 
salt on its tail? No wonder the Company 
kept sending nervous cables—with a 
sleeping wonder on the job! 

e was aroused from these meditations 
by the heavy dropping of a hand on his 
shoulder. He glanced up—then leaped to 
his feet; then regretted his leap. He 
looked up into the great black eyes and 
dusky olive face of the Dictator of 
Quizacala. 

‘*A-ah, Sefior Presidente!” He did not 
know whether he was more relieved at 
the sight of the ruler of Quizacala still 
on his native soil or dismayed by his 
sudden appearance. He saw that the 
eyes of the Lion of Central America were 
fixed on the words of his cablegram, and 
for a moment a spasm of terror twisted 
like a knife within him. His jaunty 
“if I have to sit in his lap” did not seem 
so easily performed with the huge form 
of Avila looming before him. Then he 
recalled that his threat was safely in the 
Company’s code. 

President Avila turned to him with his 
ready urbanity and said in English, 
which he spoke always to English-speaking 
people: 

“Ah, Senor Cressy—I have not see you 
since the sad funeral of Senor Hamilton. 
I offer my commiserations. And now 





you represent the Henry R. Barnes Com- 
pany—no?” 
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A sudden anger from some interior 
depths flamed in Val. Under the suave 
tones of the Dictator of Quizacala he 
thought he detected a subtle derision, as 
if he were thinking to himself “. . . ‘so 
this is all they throw between me and 
departure,” and the lightness and thinness 
of the object aroused laughter in his soul. 

“Ah, Senor Presidente,” he heard him- 
self saying, ‘‘allow me also to commiserate 
with you—on the sudden death of your 
guard, Juan Mendoza.” 

The flash of their eyes, blue and black, 
crossed like sword blades. 

“Sit... st. A noble fellow. A 
faithful, loyal follower. Ah—the will of 
God. La vida es asi.’ The Lion of 
Quizacala bowed his head a moment in 
appropriate sadness, then quickly took 
his departure. Val looked after the huge 
figure‘ going slowly down the arcade 
joined by his secretary, Rojas, stopped 
here and there by men talking to him. 
He wished he might look through that 
massive skull with its thick stiff hair, jet 
black still in spite of the President’s 
sixty-five years. He wondered how much 
he guessed that the Henry R. Barnes 
Company knew? 


CARMENCITA was coming across the 
patio, making for where a duenna and 
a bevy of girls sat. Val intercepted her and 
asked her to dance. The dark Indian 
players had again struck their instruments 
with their hammers and the music of 
the marimba was throbbing out its intense 
rhythm. 

“You dance divinely, senorita,” he 
murmured softly in Spanish. He con- 
tinued with a little inward thrill of 
maliciousness—this girl was so eager to 
spread her one remote drop of Quizacalian 
blood over all her solid Americanism, 
“Tt is the pleasure of dancing with the 
dawn over rose-leaves splashed with dew! 
It is the ecstasy of dancing with a moon- 
bean on-a 6. e 

But suddenly she almost stopped. 

“Will you address me in human 
speech?” she said crossly. ‘And will you 
please speak in English?” 

“T thought you hiked it,” he said in sad 
surprise. “Every time I’ve seen you 
since we’ve landed you’ve told me how 
wonderful it was to get away from the 
rude, rough ways of the men of the 
U. S. A. to the polished manners and 
refined and poetic speech of Quizacala.” 

“T—I am of Quizacala, and I love its 
ways,” she spoke with a little flare of 
defiance. ‘“But—well, I’ve listened to 
yards and yards of compliments, all 
sprinkled over with baby rosebuds and 
purple violets of adjectives—” 

“IT know. They stick pretty close to 
hair, eyes and teeth as subjects.” 

“So could you talk about books—or 
_— theatres—or politics—or even base- 
all?” 

“T can discourse most eloquently on 
all these subjects—also the rising price of 
sugar, the pure milk supply, labor and 
capital, feminism, and coal strikes,” he 
added seductively, “but only from an 
automobile. Come and take a little ride 
with me in the nice hot sun and we'll talk 
about the things they talk of at home.” 

But when they were in the machine the 
Henry R. Barnes Company provided for 
its representative, she was seized with 
compunction. 
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“T oughtn’t to do this. Drive on the 
back streets. You know it isn’t the cus- 
tom for a girl to go riding alone with a 
man.” 

“Well, it’s your custom, isn’t it? 
You’ve gone riding in an automobile alone 
with a man before, haven’t you?” 

“Why, of course. On lovely moon- 
light nights of spring when all the prune 
trees were in blossom in the Santa Clara 
eee ee 

“Spare me the harrowingly romantic 
details, senorita.” 

“But this is Quizacala sand 
I am the grandniece of President Avila. 
What I do will be noticed, commented 
upon. 
“Well, he’s only your granduncle, afte: 
all—and the Constitution of that for- 
gotten land where your father was « 
citizen and where you lived up to th 
present, gives you the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness—in 
an automobile or otherwise. Besides, 
we're two Gringos—and they conside: 
Gringos cra‘y anyway.” 

“But,” said Carmencita stubbornly, 
I don’t want to be regarded as a Gringo— 
crazy or otherwise. I am now a Quiza- 
calian. I want to blend with the country, 
become part of it. I’m going to make my 
home here always.” 

Val glanced at her. It was talk lik« 
this he couldn’t for some reason stand 
from her. Had she no pride of race? Of 
country? 

“Perhaps you intend to blend with th 
country so t oroughly that you intend to 
marry a native of it?” 

“Perhaps I do.” 

“Hair-teeth-and-eyes boy?” 

“Who knows?” 

“Already picked him out?” 

Carmencita laughed—a tantalizing 
laugh. Val almost hit the back of a low, 
mule-hauled street car. He could never 
get used to the superhuman slowness of 
these cars crawling down the middle of the 
balconied, Spanish streets. 

“Of course that last question was 
absurd. You'll have no choice. Your 
granduncle will pick out a husband for you 
according to his political ideas—the cus- 
tom of the country.” 

“My granduncle will have nothing to 
do with it!” 

Val looked at her in genuine surprise. 

“Do you really know as little as you 
appear to about your old granduncle— 
and Quizacala in general—or what? Do 
you only come in contact with the eyes- 
hair-and-lips part of it and never the 
revolution-intrigue-torture-secret-murder- 
and-graft part of it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you know what you remind me of 
You remind me of a nice little white bird 
flying in the nice blue air over the open 
crater of a volcano. The volcano may at 
any minute spout up flame and catch the 
little bird, or the little bird’s wings may 
tire and it may fall into the crater.” 

“Are you aware of what you’re saying’ 
I’m in the house of my own people—of my 
granduncle!” 

“You’re alone in the palace of old 
Rufio Avila, a dictator, a tyrant, called 
the Lion of Central America—he ought 
to be called the Tiger. I believe he’d 
sell you in marriage to the highest bidder, 
as he’d sell a valuable concession of his 
country—or anything else for money.” 
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He was going farther than he intended, 
but he was irritated to the bone. He felt 
the sheaf of cablegrams in his pocket. 
What would this girl do alone in the 
palace without the protection of her 
granduncle, if revolution broke out? 

They were passing the Plaza now—the 
inevitable plaza of Central American 
towns, with its bandstand, its statue to a 
national hero, its royal palms, its hibiscus, 
red as blood splashes among the jade 
leaves. Opposite the Plaza was the long, 
flat, pale pink facade of the Presidential 
Palace. Its doors were six inches thick; 
all its windows wore solid black iron bars. 
Avila and his predecessors had had an 
eye to the practical in 
architecture rather than 
the aesthetic. 

“Drive me round to the 
Calle 15 de Setiembre en- 
trance,” Carmencita said 
coldly and shortly. 

“I won’t. We started 
for a drive, so let’s take it, 
Ruth. You don’t mind 
my calling you by your 
real name, do you!” 

‘“‘Carmencita is as much 
my real name as Ruth, 
and I prefer it. But really, 
I don’t see any necessity 
of using either of my first 
names. Do you object to 
Senorita Avila?” 

“Oh, no, Only I com- 
menced calling you Ruth 
on the boat and you didn’t 
object. Don’t you remem- 
ber that night we stayed 
up till two o’clock trying 
to find the Southern Cross 
between the mast and the 
cargo boom?” 
“T’venorecollection of it.” 
“I have. I'll never for- 
get it. Nevertheless, I 
uess I can switch to 
Seforita Avila. Shall I 
add ‘Grandniece of Rufio 
Avila, President of Quiz- 
acala, Lion of Central 
America’? It’d have a 
fine, full sound like 
‘Salome, daughter of Hero- 
dias, Princess of Judea.’ ” 

His companion did not 
answer. They drove along 
in stiff silence. The heat 
of the town became a 
memory as they drove 
into the crystalline air of the highlands. 

They rolled past coffee fincas where 
polished leaves and bright red_ berries 
flashed in the sun. They passed the 
volcano of Santa Rosa, which a couple of 
years before had blown its own head off, 
as it were. The broken edge of its crater 
lay black and jagged along the gentian 
blue sky like the broken edge of a cup. 
!hey swept through the tiny pueblo of 
Santa Rosacita at its base; the little 
pueblo which still bore lava scars from 
Santa Rosa’s fury. The beauty of the 
upland scenery; the signs of the fury of 
nature and the hurt little pueblo aroused 
in Val a philosophic feeling half allied 
to sadness; a feeling of the helplessness 
of all things, their essential oneness. 

He put out his hand and let it flutter 
down, as if by chance, on the hand of the 
silent girl beside him. 
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He felt the huge knotted 
fingers tighten like an iron 
band round his throat: 
the moonlight turned 
hazy and red 


“Carmencita,” he said humbly, “T’ll 
call you whatever you want me to call 
you — Carmencita — or Senorita — only 
don’t, please don’t be angry with me and 
sit ten thousand miles away on an ice- 
peak.” 

“T’m not angry—but I can’t let you say 
such terrible things about my grand- 
uncle.” 

“You’re right. He’s had men strapped 
up by their thumbs for saying less—” He 
felt her hand draw away. “I mean he 
justifiably punished them for lese mazesté 
—that is, whatever they do in a Repub- 
lic,” he amended hastily, gripping her 
hand firmly. 


“I must go back now,” she said after 
a few minutes. “I musn’t get tco tired 
because I’m going on a long drive tonight 
—to a fiesta at the Vallecillas’. It’s 
almost to Puerto Boca, you know.” 

Her words had an effect like the ringing 
out of a gong in the brain of Val Cressy. 

“Going with your granduncle?” 

“Yes, he’ll have to be there; the Valle- 
cillas are some sort of relatives, and it’s 
to = a be = ar affair.” 

“Stay all night, I suppose?” 

She laughed. ‘ 

“My granduncle hasn’t stayed a night 
out of the Palace in twenty-one years. 
He has a superstition that if he stays 
out for one night he’ll never come back.” 

After he had deposited Carmencita at 
the Calle 15 de Setiembre entrance to the 
Palace—a small entrance leading into the 
living quarters—Val dashed over to the 
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telegraph office on the opposite side of 
the plaza. He had anidea. The port of, 
San Juan de Quizacala was only a couple 
of miles across the channel from the little 
village of Puerto Boca, which was only a 
distance of a few miles from the Vallecilla 
plantation. Certain steamers that didn’t 
stop at La Natividad stopped at San 
Juan. He telegraphed his questions, de- 
manding an immediate answer, to an 
American he had met on the steamer 
coming down and whom he knew was 
stationed at San Juan. 

At seven o’clock—record-breaking time 
for the Quizacala telegraph system—he 
received his answer. He stared grimly 
at the telegram from San 
Juan, then grabbed his 
hat and went to the Can- 
tina de Los, Dos Estrellas. 
As he expected, Knowlton, 
his messenger of earlier in 
the day, was seated at a 
little table, a glass of 
straw-colored aguardiente 
before him. The man was, 
however, entirely sober. 
Drunkenness was a luxury 
beyond his waning re- 
sources. Val slipped into 
the chair opposite him. 

“Knowlton, how many 
white men of your sort do 
you think there are drift- 
ing about Quizacala City 
—I mean men with no 
connections or anything?” 

‘‘Bums, sir — tropic 
bums? Oh, I guess four 
or five round here.” 

“Gather them up and 
have them in my office in 
half an hour.” 

“Yes, sir.’ Knowlton 
was mystified but obedi- 
ent. He gulped his aguar- 
diente, went out of the Dos 
Estrellas and dissolved into 
the hot, purple night. 

Half an hour later there 
assembled in the office of 
the Herny R. Barnes Com- 
pany five men including 
Knowlton. It was a queer 
assemblage; rag-tags and 
bob-tails of men; men 
whom the tropics had 
got into its talons and 
held there. Val rose and 
addressed the strange as- 
sortment. 

“Gentlemen—’” He hesitated and tried 
to think of the fitting thing to say but all 
that would, come into his mind was 
“Forty centuries look down upon you.” 
This seemed hardly appropriate. He 
ceased to try to find words and simply 
dropped down heavily upon his subject. 

“North Americans—” ‘The shoulders 
of the tatterdemalion crew straightened; 
they remembered for a moment in exile 
the great Republic in the north which 
bore them. “I’ve a job afoot tonight 
that needs your help, boys. It may turn 
out to be hazardous and there may be 
fighting in it—or it may turn out to be 
nothing. In any event, I can pledge each 
of you taking part in it, in the name of the 
Henry R. Barnes Company, free passage 
to the U. S. A. and a little something to 
jingle in your jeans when you get there.” 

(Continued on page 79) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


A Chinese Master of Political Science 
A Woman Who Mothers Humanity 


A Basket- Weaver of the Mono Tribe 
A Man Who Has Saved Five Hundred Lives 


A Mono Maid's Ambition 


N the Mcno Indian country where the 
great hills of North Fork, California, 
vanish in the sky amid ever-changing 
clouds of blue-gray smoke and sun- 
shine, nestles the little home of Rose 
Harris, a Mono girl, eighteen years old. 
Rose is a basket-maker of extraordinary 
skill and remarkable personality. Against 
many odds she has devoted herself to the 
native art of her tribe, for a purely unsel- 
fish and unmercenary motive. It is her 
ambition to preserve the art of her 
people by making baskets that will equal 
in skill of handiwork and beauty of design 
the best that the Mono weavers have 
produced. She will not sell them. Her 
baskets accumulate very slowly. A true 





artist by instinct, she places quality 
above quantity and feels that she is yet to 
produce her masterpiece. Traditionally 
she is too young for the latter achieve- 
ment, in the tribal opinion of her people. 
Meanwhile she is telling their story as no 
other of the present generation has ever 
been able to do—depicting it by symbols 
woven into characteristic forms. 

A favorite with the Monos, they bring 
their baskets to Rose to sell for them. 
The prices the baskets command are 
easily obtained from appreciative tourists 
who realize the scarcity and value of these 
specimens of a nearly-lost art. Never is 
the supply equal to the demand. 

Rose and her interesting work were dis- 
covered by Mrs. B. F. Butts, chairman 
of the Indian Welfare Board of the 


Federated Women’s Clubs of California. 
Rose was weaving a beautiful basket of an 
intricate pattern. Until then her skill and 
ambition were not known to the outside 
world. She had graduated from the 
North Fork public school with the class of 
1920. Her teacher said of her: ‘Rose 
was an average scholar. The only marked 
difference washer poise, calmness, self- 

ossession and evenness of temperament.” 
mmediately following graduation she 
began her career as a basket-maker in the 
home of her parents. Their five-room 
bungalow, with windows chintz-curtained 
and the interior neatly furnished, was 
built by Rose’s father, a progressive 
Indian, on land homesteaded by him some 

ears ago near the nestling little town of 
roma Fork. A path from the gate to the 














Rose Harris, eighteen years old, has a serious purpose in life. She makes beautiful baskets but will not sell them. 
ambition is to place on record in enduring form the art of her vanishing people. With skill and devotion 
she weaves into varied patterns the symbols of their legends and religious beliefs 
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front door leads through a double border 
of roses. In the rear are a garden and an 
orchard. There is an atmosphere of 
mystic charm about the place. The 
yellow sunbeams of North Fork’s sum- 
mer follow the path leading to the open 
door and to the room where Rose’s 
baskets are displayed. The open door 
faces the road leading into Yosemite 
National Park. Many tourists find this 
door, eager to take away a Mono basket. 
Not one has ever been able to purchase a 
basket made by Rose’s own hands. 

We were eager to see this collection. 
After a brief hesitation, as if she were 
reluctant to show them, Rose brought out 
several finished specimens. Into these 
she had woven the poetry, legends, music, 
paintings and religious beliefs of her 
people. The symbolic beauty of their 
designs told us at a glance that Rose was 
an artist and that only a soul inspired by 
a noble incentive could have achieved so 
much with crude grasses, twigs, barks and 
nature’s own dyes. 

\fter Rose laid her own baskets aside 
she took from sacred recesses the basketry 
of her foremothers. It was a truly won- 
derful array of baskets Of various sizes 
and shapes, the like of which, in a wide 
experience, we had never seen before, 
and we are sure the weave and patterns 
will never be duplicated. 

We listened with rapt interest while 
Rose explained the meaning of each 
design. It was a privilege thus to read the 
hicroglyphics of a vanishing race. Rose’s 
voice was low, modulated and expressive. 
Her dark eyes were very soft, with a wist- 
ful sadness in them, when she came to the 
old ceremonial baskets mellowed with 
age. We wanted to buy the old baskets. 
We offered a large sum but Rose refused it. 

“T will not sell them. They are my 
heritage. They are messages handed 
down to me from my people. My mother, 
my mother’s mother and my aunts spent 
weeks, months and years making them. 
I will keep them always. There are not 
many baskets now. Young Indian girls 
do not weave baskets as their mothers did. 
Soon my peoples’ art of basket making 
will be gone. When it is gone it will not 
come back. mean to spend my life 
weaving baskets, as my mother and her 
mother spent their lives. But I can not 
make many. The materials are too hard 
to get. We must go to the far-away hills 
and into the solitudes of swamps for the 
grasses, roots, twigs and barks. And 
then we must cut them in the proper 
lengths and macerate them into the 
desired flexibility, then dye them by 
nature’s slow process. This takes a long 
time. But because my foremothers 
taught me to make baskets I shall do it. 
The art of my people shall not die. I 
have dedicated my life to the preservation 
of it.’ Mrs. Harry M. Carter. 


U 


The Only Municipal Grappler 


B* watching the rippling surface of a 
flashing stream he knows the contour 
of the river’s bed. On account of this 
canniness Hugh Brady holds the only 
position of municipal grappler in the 
world, having been appointed at Port- 
land, Oregon, i in I9II to save lives from 
drowning and to recover the drowned. 
Since 1872 Brady has combed Pacific 
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Hugh Brady says he is 
probably the only per- 
son who wishes his 
business wouldn't 
grow. He is officially 
the city life-saver of 
Portland, Oregon. 
Careless people are 
always tumbling from 
canoes into the Wil- 
lamette and Columbia 
rivers. Despondent 

people plunge therein 

but are promptly fished 

out by Brady. He is : 
seventy and during 
fifty-two of these use- 
ful years has saved five 
hundred lives from Pa- 


cific Northwest rivers 





Northwest river bottoms and developed a 
spectacular proficiency at reading stream 
floors which many attest is supernormal. 
Bronzed by the sun and winds of 
seventy summers, the veteran Brady for 
more than a half century has literally 
scraped acquaintance with river depths. 
His mission has by no means been entirely 
that of recovery of the drowned but con- 
sists of the restoration of both animate 
and inanimate objects. Because of his 
accurate knowledge of currents and 
eddies, submerged hills and valleys, 
Grappler Brady has cheated Portland’s 
rivers of their prey in nearly one hun- 


dred instances. Especially during the 
summer months are the Willamette and 
the Columbia plied with uncautious 
canoes and their shores are restless with 
bathers. A moment of unbalance, an 
undercut submerged shelf and careless 
dock workmen make for most drowning 
alarms. The swift harbor patrol launch 
Elidor, with pulmotor and_ Brady, 
speeds at once to the scene. Usually only 
a moment suffices before the victim is 
brought to the surface and if not in the 
water too long is customarily brought 
back to the land of the living. A dis- 
heartened man, his pockets filled with 
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rocks, leaped recently from a_ bridge 
spanning the Willamette into the treach- 
erous waters. He was quickly hauled out 
by Brady, restored by pulmotor, given a 
severe reprimand by the municipal judge 
and today is one of the city’s most indus- 
trious individuals. Scores of other interest- 
ing recoveries are included in Brady’s list. 

The instrument used in grappling is 
an iron bar about five feet long, threaded 
at intervals with large fish-hooks. A rope 
is so attached that it may be tripped by 
the grappler and released if snagged. So 
acute is Brady’s sense of touch that he 
can tell by the “feel” whether the object 
hooked is a tree-stump, a box-crate, piece 
of hard clay or a person. 

Because of the many river accidents 
and the desire of the city to be able to 
offer immediate assistance to imperiled 
persons, Brady was selected for his 

resent unique position. “Hughie,” as 
+ is called by rivermen, was born in New 
York City and came to the Pacific Coast 
in 1869. Although he has received flatter- 
ing offers in the east for his services the 
canny Portland riverman declares he 
would not trade one particle of the West 
for all of the region east of the Rockies. 

“T suppose I’m nearly the only person 
who sa Se his business would never 
grow,” said Brady. “I have recovered 
nearly five hundred persons from the 
water during my lifetime and always find 
exhilaration when I have saved a human 
being.” 

Clashing wits and often weapons with 
rum-runners is part of Brady’s routine 
work. Silent, with dimmed light, small 
craft creep stealthily from the sea along 
the Columbia channel to Portland where 
they engage in a battle of cunning with 
the harbor police to effect a landing of 
contraband. Knowing that the ordinary 
avenues of landing are guarded, the wily 
liquor trespassers often seek the aid of the 
river bottom to accomplish their ends. 
Crates or sacks of liquor, tied together, are 
eased overboard in darkness of night to be 
recovered at some more opportune time. 

But the best laid plans of liquor runners 
often miscarry because the Portland 
harbor guardians, scenting strategic play, 
bring the skill of Brady into action. 
Many a fine bottle of ooze-dipped Scotch 
has been lifted from the river floor to 
find its way into the hands of the 
municipal police. 

Liquor traffickers and death are not all 
that Brady regularly cheats. He fre- 
quently has been accessory to convicting 
criminals. Detectives not long ago 
chased a speeding thug to a wharf’s end. 
Search of his person revealed no incrimi- 
nating evidence but the waters off the pier 
were agitated by concentric ripples 
denoting some recently submerged object. 
The suspect was jailed while the wily 
Brady by means of a horse-shoe magnet 
tied to a rope brought from the depths 
successively a bunch of skeleton keys, a 
jimmy, a burglar kit and pistol. The 
suspect was convicted. Met WHARTON. 


U 
An Educator from the Orient 


T has been said that not by chance have 
great religions come to us out of the 
East. Perhaps there is something in that 
land of wonder and mystery with its 
broad expanses of sea and sky to impel 
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Doctor N. Wing Mah, thirty-one years 


old, has a brilliant record in this coun- 


try. He is the first Chinese appointed 
as a member of the faculty in the 
Department of Political Science in any 
university in America; has served as 
Secretary of the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Affairs for the University of 
California and is now that institution's 
Instructor in Political Science 











the minds of men toward the vast and the 
eternal. However that may be, there are 
certain words common in meaning to 
many lands or languages. Two of these 
are “faith” and “‘ambition.” By their 
magic, wonders are wrought; civilization 
progresses; men and nations are led to a 
fuller understanding of themselves and of 
each other. 

Students in the University of California 
are being daily impressed with these facts 
under the intellectual, impartial and 
wholly unprejudiced guidance of a young 
Oriental, N. Wing Mah, Political Scientist. 

Dr. Mah was born in Kwangtung, 
China, in 1893. While a small boy 
attending school he heard much of foreign 
lands and people and often wondered if 
some day he should see them. To him, as 
to countless thousands, America was the 
land of romance and opportunity. With 
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many alluring half-formed visions he 
came as a lad to San Francisco; came as 
other strangers come, without friends but 
with a deep conviction of his ability to 
succeed. He entered high school in San 


Francisco; was shown no special favors | 


but soon won a place for himself because 
of his outstanding characteristics—integ- 
rity, energy, intelligence, patience and 
ambition. 

After finishing high school he traveled 
and studied for four years in China, Japan 
and the Philippines, then returned to 
America and entered the University of IIli- 
nois where he received his A. B. degree in 
1916. Since then he has advanced rapidly. 
He is now instructor in Political Science 
at the University of California, with the 
distinction of being the first Chinese 
appointed as member of the faculty in the 
Department of Political Science in any 
university in America. 

Dr. Mah has been a member of the 
faculty of the University of California 
since 1919 when he became Teaching 
Fellow in Political Science. In 1921 he 
was appointed Secretary of the Bureau of 
International Affairs for the University of 
California. He was lecturer in Political 
Science at the University in 1922 and 
appointed Instructor in Political Science 
the same year. He is a member of Alpha 
Pi Zeta honor society and of the California 
Academy of Social Science and has 
written various articles on China and the 
Far East. His classroom work and 
writing have done much to dispel vaguely 
general notions of a picturesque country 
and people, for the world knows little of 
China or the Chinese after all. 

Tourists in China admire the structures 
of quaint design; the stately bridges; the 
museums; the public monuments, and are 
much impressed with the street life; the 
crowds training birds; the kite-fliers riva!- 
ing each other in the distances to which 
they can send their kites; the great funeral 
processions bearing fighting-cocks, with 
horses and camels marching along and 
numerous retainers of the family of the 
dead in gorgeous or grotesque array; or 
the wedding processions with the red 
sedan of the bride closed and locked; but 
of Chinese art, philosophy, politics or 
religion, the stranger learns little—to 
him the less tangible things are as a closed 

book. Dr. Mah is intensely in earnest in 
his desire to bridge these gulfs between 
Occident and Orient. 

It is very difficult to persuade Dr. Mah 
to talk of himself. He evinces much 
keener interest in any other subject. 
When urged to speak of his activities as 
lecturer, teacher and writer, he looks at 
you in a frank, quizzical manner and 
replies, “Interesting things in my life? 
Why, there is nothing interesting about 
me!’’ He sees nothing extraordinary in 
his rapid rise as a humanly interesting and 
charming figure in the siesitinnal world. 
His chief incentives to study and travel 
were, he says, merely a boy’s natural love 
of adventure coupled with an intense 
curiosity about people, their languages 
and modes of life. Both he and his wife 
have achieved success just as American 
or English boys and girls achieve it, by 
censtant and untiring effort in their 
chosen field. 

Mrs. Mah, a dainty and attractive 
little Chinese lady, was born in Canada 
and graduated with honors from McGill 
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University, Montreal. She is a member of the 
University Women’s Club at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and for two years prior to her marriage 
was English Secretary of the Chinese Consulate in 
Vancouver. These two young people have all the 
energy of youth, its courage and optimism, com- 
bined with a broad knowledge and deep faith in 
their fellowmen; with a firm conviction that qualities 
of mind and heart, not color of skin, make for 
progress: that the one fundamental difference in 
the races seems to be the teaching of particular 
systems of culture. 

While Dr. Mah has deep sympathy with China 
and her problems he is also imbued with the ideas 
and ideals of occidental civilization. Speaking of 
foreign immigration in China Dr. Mah says no one 
country is wholly to blame, neither are any of them 
entirely blameless for China’s present condition; 
and discussing the Eastern question he says an 
international brotherhood is probably in the dim 
and far-distant future, but a worthy ideal toward 
which we should all strive. Vesta H. Watson. 


UU 
Her Family is Legion 


POoLLow the tide of humanity that flows into No. 
212 American Bank Building, Seattle, and you 
will see and hear something worth while. Listen to 
the orchestra of golden canaries in their cages, 
breathe the fragrance of flowers decorating the desks 
and note the abundance of Washington salaal and 
black huckleberry. Catch a glimpse of the rest- 
room, furnished in yellow wicker, where weary girls 
are welcome. “S. O. S.” (Sound Opportunity Ser- 
vice) is something decidedly different in this employ- 
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ment office. 
“Please don’t smoke in here. 


counter to a newcomer. 


The telephone tinkles and the same kind voice 
says: “S.O.S. Oh, yes, Louie! How’s that eleventh 
baby of yours? Well, couldn’t you put Mack up 
All right, 
Again over the wire the kind voice says: 
No, indeed, I don’t want your money if I don’t 


there? Yes, I can get him for you. 
Louie!” 
“ 
place you.” 

Chen, over the counter: 
Your card is right on top.” 

See the anxious face of a little woman 
light up when the voice greets her as she 
enters the door: “I’ve got something good 
for you this morning.” 

“Let Daddy take care of you for a 
while,” continues the voice to a wisp of a 
girl. “You are awfully thin yet.” 

Then you hear the man beside you, 
above the caroling canaries: ‘Mrs. 
Green! Bliss wants to know what a 
finished dinner cook is?” The voice comes 
back: “‘A good man on soups and sauces.” 

Back of the voice stands “‘A. Green,” a 
luminous personality, once encountered, 
always remembered. Mrs. Anna Green is 
proprietor of the S. O. S. Placement 
Bureau. In Seattle club life and society 
she is Mrs. George Green but to the tide 
of men and women that flows in and out 
her office doors she is mostly “Mother 
Green.” Always she is some one on whom 
to lean in time of need. She has a smile 
for every man and woman job-hunter. 
Her keen blue eyes have a way of seeing 
more than the nervous exterior of ninety 
per cent of them. If they arrive break- 
fastless she detects the hungry look, the 
result of empty pockets, and she is swift to 
offer a bit of financial aid. A lift to the 
temporary down-and-outer now and then 
is all in the week’s work. 

{i+ Green’s mottoes are “Service” and 
he worker and the job must fit.” 


There are ladies 
. : : : 
present,” you hear a kind voice say quietly over the 


“Good morning, Scotty. 














been “up against it’ in Seattle, looking for a job. 
Sound Opportunity Service has endeared her to thousands of toilers 
from Alaska to California, from the Dakotas to the Orient 





CURTIS 
A. Green, S.O.S. That will mean nothing to you unless you have 
**Mother™ Green's 








The S. O. S. is a clearing-house for 
hotel and restaurant employes, office 
executives, auditors, accountants, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, construction engi- 
neers, typists, cooks, waitresses, bell-hops 
and many other workers. A. Green often 
gives a twelve-hour day to her “family,” 
as she calls her clients. She is on the job 
morning, noon and night. The untidy 
man is reminded that in order to land the 
right job he must show respect not only 
for A. Green but for himself and his future 
employer. The timid man is buoyed up 
with some of A. Green’s hope and opti- 
mism as he again faces the world. Many 
a lad has been stimulated into action 
because she assumed responsibility to his 
employer for his success. 

“They don’t want charity; they want 
work,” says A. Green. 

When a man telephones for a blond or 
brunette stenographer, A. Green herself 
goes and applies for the job, to check up 
on the employer and his office before 
sending a girl. Girls in the S. O. 
family must be protected. A. Green has 
even tried to live on $13.20 a week, 
Washington’s minimum wage scale for 
women, and gave it up in despair. 

In the spring of 1917, A. Green was 
asked to assume temporarily her present 
office while the owner went to war. He 
never returned. “It was just wished on 





me,” smiles A. Green, “‘and I guess it was 
because I love people so much.” She had 
previously been identified for several 
years with Seattle’s business life. Today, 
after seven years of her management, the 
S. O. S. ranks as a positive force in the 
community. Workers are sent through- 
out Washington, to the Dakotas, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Alaska, Japan and 
China. Approximately five thousand 
applications are received every year. In 
addition to managing the S. O. S. with 
her capable assistants, A. Green finds 
time for two hobbies, cultivation of 
flowers and swimming in Puget Sound; 
also to keep up her share of work in the 
Woman’s Commercial Club of which she 
is vice-president, the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club and the L. D. S. Relief 
Society. 

On a recent vacation in Japan, China 
and the Philippines she was accorded 
honors given to few American business 
women. At Shanghai a husky member of 
her “family” surprised her with “Mother 
Green in China!” before she descended 
the gang-plank. It is because of her deep 
desire to serve humanity in a maternal 
and intelligent spirit that she is known 
from the Arctic Circle to the California 
border and: from the Dakotas to Hong 
Kong. Harriet GEITHMANN. 
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Significant 
News from 
the Nation's 

Capital 


watch-word of the hour in 
Washington, hysterically so. 
Charge somebody with any- 
thing—provided it sounds scandal- 
‘ous—and you can get action on 
causes that have been smoldering in 
the dust for decades. It’s an obtuse 
or lazy Congressman that can’t 
think of something to investigate 
while the investigating is good. 
At this writing fifty odd investiga- 
-tions are proposed or under way, 
‘ peering darkly into everything but 
the actions of Congress itself. 
Western members saw. the 
investigation idea first and have 
pretty much claimed it for their 
own. Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana was not long in full cry on 
:the petroleum trail before he had a good- 
sized pack of investigation hounds hot 
after him. His confrere, Senator Wheeler, 
: owing his seat to his deep-seated convic- 
_tion that most everything is rotten, 
‘couldn’t let Walsh—especially as they are 
: not inseparable friends—get away with all 
: the laurels. He picked Attorney General 
‘Daugherty for his game, and at this 
writing Daugherty, poor goat, is panting 
hard and about to succumb to the lean 
hunter from Butte. In the meantime 
‘Walsh had run down Fall and Denby, and 
‘scarcely stopping to taste their blood, was 
off again after other game. 
Viewing the chase from the high peaks 
of Nevada politics, Senator Oddie picked 
the Veterans’ Bureau for his meat and 
was worrying General Hines most cruelly, 
_according to our special correspondent in 
the Bureau. Representative Raker of 
California started to stalk the power com- 
pener of southern California, his purpose 
~ to run them down and extract proof 
of their successful opposition to the 
development of the Colorado river. 
Representative Raker also has a raging 
curiosity to know the reason for the lack 
of interest in the Colorado river develop- 
ment scheme evinced by California owners 
of ‘neighboring Mexican land. Senator 
King, of Utah, picked the grain and stock 
exchanges for his victims, being earnestly 
desirous of knowing why the brokers have 
such an easy time picking the pockets of 
the boobs who speculate. Senator Ash- 
urst, of Arizona, intimated that Senator 
Phipps, of Colorado, voted as a share- 
holder in the Southern Sierras Power 
Company rather than as a Senator, when 
‘the irrigation committee turned down the 
Yuma dam power project. Short-cutting 
an investigation, the Senate restored the 
item. And so it goes. 


Tes: TIGATION is the 





THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 





















KADEL & HERBERT 


How Doheny Made the Pacific 
Coast Safe from Attack 


Most of the investigated ones trust to 
flight for safety, but Doheny, the Cali- 
fornia oil magnate, having admitted that 
he loaned Fall $100,000, stopped his 
retreat at that point and stood at bay, 
defending the merits of his naval reserve 
deal. Faithfully supported by a trusty 
press agent, he tells the pack that he made 
possible the Pearl Harbor naval oil base 

“which doubled the efficiency of the fleet 
and rendered our Pacific Coast absolutely 
safe against attack.” The press agent 
quotes Admiral Robison as saying: 
have a certain love for my own land, and 
great concern for the people of Oregon, 
California and Washington. Their pro- 
tection is now assured and it could have 
been assured in no other way.”” And the 
press agent quoting Gano Dunn, the con- 
tractor who is building the base, concludes 
thus: “I can truthfully add that the only 
way it could have been thus assured was 
through the foresight of American naval 
officers and the making of the contracts 
now so bitterly assailed.” The first unit 
is done, and Doheny has advanced the 
Government $4,500,cco more than the 
worth of his share of the oil so far removed. 
“Bitterly assailed” (to put it mildly)— 
that’s what you get for being a patriot, 
trusting Uncle Sam and slipping an old 
and devoted friend $100,cco when he is 
down and out. 

But, of course, the same Congress that 
refused to appropriate money to repair the 
boilers on the four battleships that were 
ordered out of the maneuvers, would 
gladly have given the Navy all the cash 
it required for the Pearl Harbor base. 
Sure! If you don’t believe it, ask the 
naval officers who engineered the deal of 
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Sunset Staff Correspondent 


paying for the naval base with oil 
instead of with slim prospects of 
appropriations. But anyway the 
investigation will hatdly demand 
destruction of the Pearl Harbor 
Base and the emptying out of its 
tainted oil. The Pacific Coast has 
been saved—even if irregularly 


U 


What Walsh Thinks of the 
Method of Saving Far West 


The press agent presents the 
most favorable view of the naval 
reserve leases—taking a running 
jump over all such details as the 
depletion of the reserves and the 
illegality of the whole procedure 
and landing on the rock of national 
defense. Senator Walsh considers it some 
jump, especially as it was made in the 
darkness of secrecy. 

“Even if the recovery and tank-storing 
of the naval reserve oil were good policy 
and authorized by law, there remains the 
question of whether it was good policy to 
make Pearl Harbor the reserve storage 
place,” he said to me. “But the vital 
error and even crime against the national 
safety in the whole naval reserve leasing 
stupidity, if not worse, is that the reserves 
are no longer reserves. 


the storage contract with Sinclair—both 
illegal and in violation of policy—the 
Navy is actually exhausting its reserve oil 
in order to pay for storage. Out of Teapot 
Dome’s 25,000,000 
stored in the ground the Navy finally has 
only 1,666,000 barrels of fuel oil delivered 
on the Atlantic Coast. Out of the Sin- 
clair leases in Wyoming and the Doheny 
leases in California, with their 500,000,000 
barrels of oil, the Navy won’t have 
enough left by 16,000,c00 barrels for the 
great emergency for which the reserves 
were created. 

“This is the crux of the whole matter:’ 
and the Senator’s cool blue eyes bored 
into mine as if to find out whether I had 
any understanding—“why exhaust the 
precious reserves to build storage tanks to 
store the trifle of royalty oil that would be 
left? You can buy storage and fuel oil 
with money now, but the day may come 
when you can’t buy oil at any price. What 
were the naval reserves created for? ‘The 
very name is the answer. And yet now 


“when oil is plentiful and may be bought 


cheaply, the priceless reserve oil has been 
used without consulting Congress and in 
breach of its acts, just to build storage 
and store a little oil, both of which had 
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been better paid for with cash. Why? 
Well, while pe Navy is getting its tanks 
and a bit of fuel oil in them, by virtue of 
the Fall scheme, Sinclair and Thee are 
getting 200,000,000 barrels of oil—and 
they are in the oil business. Draw your 
own inferences. It matters not that both 
Sinclair and Doheny may be paying well 
for the crude oil they get, in terms of 
storage built and fuel oil delivered; the 
cold fact is that the reserves are gone— 
and gone under circumstances that reveal 
incredible laxity, stupidity and pitiful 
corruption.” 


U 


The Gentleman from 
Montana Who is the 
Oil Investigation 
\lany a reputation is 
being drowned in oil 
these delirious lynch-law 
days in Washington, but 
Walsh is floating on it 
high, dry and suddenly 


famous. He is the inves- 
tigation. Senator Ken- 
drick first smelt the 


carrion, La Follette pro- 
posed the investigation 
by the public lands com- 
mittee, Smoot was and 
Lenroot is chairman of 
the committee, but 
Walsh zs the investiga- 
tion. It’s a lawyer’s job, 
and the best lawyer on 
the committee happened 
to be a Democrat, which 
gave him at once free- 
dom of action and a 
motive in dealing with a 
Republican _ responsibil- 
ity. And Walsh went 
to it as he follows the 
ball in golf—despite his 
incredible 62 years. The 
man is all intensity and 
clarity, but in the most 
unostentatious manner. 
What he has in hand has 
all of his attention. 
Slight, unprepossessing, 
plain, carelessly dressed 
—you look at him and 
say to yourself, “He 
isn’t much.” Then he 
drives a glance at you behind a sledge- 
hammer sentence and you start at the 
impact as if it had been blow instead of 
glance. He’ll get at the facts. 


U 


The “Guardians” of Oklahoma's 
Red Slaves are to Be Grilled 


Speaking of investigations, we must not 
overlook Secretary Work’s autonomous 
investigation of the Reclamation Service, 
the Colorado river project, and also of 
the Indian. However, the said autono- 
mous Indian investigation did not get 
very far; and immediately following the 
arrival in Washington of a copy of the 
March number of SuNsET containing 
sickening revelations of the mal-adminis- 
tration of the Indian estates in Oklahoma, 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs 
approved a resolution proposed by Repre- 
sentative Carter of Oklahoma favoring an 
investigation of that particular iniquity 





The West at Washington: 











by a joint Congressional committee. 
Incidentally, Secretary Work turned up 
on the receiving end of an investigation 
conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which wanted to know how and 
why Miles Cannon of Idaho and Sacra- 
mento was appointed as chief aid to Dave 
Davis, former Governor of Idaho and suc- 
cessor of A. P. Davis, ousted as head of 
the Reclamation Service. The how and 
why being that Cannon was Dave’s polit- 
ical file closer, and not being recognized 
by the Civil Service laws and regulations, 
Miles is now up against an examination or 





The oil sleuth of Capitol Hill whose crowbars, augers and gimlets pried 
Senator 
Thomas de Walsh of Montana isn't famous for pulchritude, 

but as a camper on a promising trail he’s a wonder wy 


open the nastiest scandal since the Tammany exposures. 


a separation. Both are equally obnoxious 
to him, but Secretary Work will be able 
to sugarcoat the examination and make it 
non-passable by more than two of Miles’ 
competitors—and if he stands only third 
best he can be legally appointed to the job 
he is illegally holding. 

is | 


Thousands of Investigations, but 
Never Any Tangible Results 


With all these investigations going, 
something might happen if some hard- 
working body could be created to investi- 
gate investigations and find out why 
nothing ever happens after the last 
witness has said the last word. The file 
rooms of Congress and the shelves of the 
Bureau of Public Documents are crammed 
and jammed with billions of words of 
printed records of investigations revealing 
much and causing nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 


Theodore M. 
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I have watched the course of man 
Congressional investigations and with all 
due respect I am compelled to say that 
generally they are jokes to him whose 
sense of humor is not awed by everything 
that has the stamp of high officialdom. 
Members of investigating committees 
desultorily wander in and out of the 
sessions, come in late or absent them- 
selves a day, and then ask the same 
questions that were asked and fully 
answered earlier. Or else they crowd the 
witness out of his proper functions and 
take up his time themselves with usually 

superficial, if not abso- 
lutely foolish disquisi- 
tion on something they 
| know nothing about; 
| concluding by forgetting 
to make the inquiries, to 
answer which the witness 
was witnessed. 
doubt very much 
whether any committee- 
man on a long investi- 
gation ever heard or 
read all the testimony, 
and I have never known 
of any investigation, no 
matter how ‘important, 
where every member of 
the committee was pres- 
ent at every session. 
Usually by the time the 
investigation is over the 
public has lost interest in 
it and so has the com- 
mittee. Everybody wants 
to forget it and before 
very long everybody 
oes. 

And speaking further 
of investigations, there 
ought to be some author- 
itative way of investiga- 
ting Congress.  F’rin- 
stance, Congress takes an 
indignant kick at the 
Veteran’s Bureau every 
so often; but a former 
director told me that he 
had ten thousand re- 
quests from members of 
set for jobs or 
special favors for constit- 
uents. 


Knappen 





Cutting Salaries as Reward 
for Extraordinary Ability 


Just as Joseph E. Sheedy, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
in charge of operations, towed the Levia- 
than out of the Brooklyn Navy Yard with 
her turbines repaired twenty-four days 
sooner than the Navy said it could om 
done (not figuring on the dynamic Sheedy 
as boss of the job), he was notified that his 
salary had been reduced from $25,000 2: 
year to $18,000. That is the way the 
Government rewards ability. hose. 
twenty-four days mean one “turn-round”’ 
for the Leviathan. Sheedy, who got into 
the shipping spotlight in Seattle and San 
Francisco, is doing tricks like that right 
along. A few more and his salary will 
vanish. ' 

Not content with the seven passenger- 
cargo ships they bought from the Shipping 
Board for the first continuous round-the- 

(Continued on page 64) 











WATER 


‘TOGETHER they had dreamed of 

a paradise—a garden made to 
blossom and bear fruit on the barren 
soil they had chosen for their home 

in the desert. For four years they 
had worked, building their little 
home, digging and concreting a reser- 
voir, sinking a well, laying out gardens 
and planting their vineyard. And now, 
with their ist crop of grapes crying 
for a last irrigation to bring it to maturity, 
the patched and battered pump had 
broken down and seemed to defy every 
effort to repair it. Upon the saving of the 
fitst crop depended the future of Chet 
Carson, his wife Winnie, and their baby 
gitl Freddie. 


A 


By Richard Bentinck 


Author of: The Goldfish Bow] 
Illustrated by Karl Godwin 
Winnie had endured the hardship and 


heat willingly and without complaint, but 
with this last failure of the pump, with 
Freddie burning with a fever, her faith 
wavered and she urged her husband to 
take them out of the desert at once. Chet, 
whose faith was strong, promised to have 
the pump working soon, insisting that 
all their bad luck—broken parts of the 
pump, lost articles, unexplained accidents 
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A letter lay on the ground 
before him. He stared at 
it, at the pumpshed. His 
father's letter. Inevitably 
he was driven to the only 
remaining way out 


Drama of the 


Imflacable Desert 


—were natural and to be expected. 


His wife’s loyalty was weakened 


somewhat through the presence of 
Tim Leshbaugh, who had lived with 
them for the last six weeks. He was 

a city product of a type that consid- 
ered any woman fair game. His 
almost illiterate wealthy father, finally 
objecting to a particularly scandalous 
exploit, had shipped him to a_ piece 
of land adjoining Carson’s which had 
been secured in a dubious business dea! 
Resentfully, Tim had hired a crew to drill 
for water, but when his father refused to 
ay the drillers they departed, leaving 
Tim alone in the tiny shack, a victim of 
superstitious horror induced by the silence 
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and menace of the desert. A leak in the 
gas tank of his car prevented him from 
fleeing to civilization, and after one night 
alone he ran, crazed with fright, to the 
Carson ranch two miles away, where Chet 
and Winnie offered hospitality. Seeing a 
pretty woman caused him to revive won- 
derfully. His dominant instinct was 
aroused and when Carson suggested that 
he remain and help in the vineyard, Tim 
agreed. His good looks and his small 
courtesies appealed to the desert wife who 
longed for social contacts; and while there 
was nothing disloyal to her husband in 
her interest in Tim, his presence gradually 
increased her dissatisfaction. 

Behind Tim’s gracious exterior grew a 
plan to cause Chet’s crop to fail. In this 
he was seconded by his father, whose 
letters approved of the “freeze out” 
scheme whereby he, the father, could 
secure the Carson ranch. But Tim’s evil 
plan went further—he dreamed of taking 
Winnie away when Chet should refuse, as 
Tim knew he would, to abandon the fight. 
The unexplained “‘accidents”’ were a part 
of Tim’s plan to prevent Chet from get- 
ting the water that would save the vines. 

As he puttered with a shovel over the 
dams in the vineyard, Tim heard the 
young rancher working in the pumpshed 
and cursed him for a fool. ‘The deck’s 
stacked against you, Carson,” he sang to 
himself. “‘Headwork! You'll never fix 
that pump. And what will the lady say? 
She’ll say what every woman in a deuce of 
a fix says to the man who holds the 
trumps! Headwork, that’s me!” 

Suddenly the silence was cracked by 
the staccato sputter of the pump. Tim 
halted, incredulous. The pump had been 
“fixed.” He must act, immediately. He 
must get Chet away from the pump. 

Chet came running. “She’s kicking up 
two inches of water Tim!” he cried. Tim, 
filled with a murderous hatred, crouched 
behind the vines, the heavy shovel poised 
for the killing swing. What if the blow 
should fail? Tim’s body slackened, 
shivering, and as Chet came up Ti im 
assumed a listless pose. ‘‘Chet, you’re a 
wonder,” he said. ‘“This heat don’t seem 
to bother you. I’m all in.” He mopped 
his face. ‘‘You’ll never soak the ground 
with that flow. Too late to save the 
ranch. Your crop’s bound to fail.” 

“We'll dam the ditch every dozen 
rows,” said Carson abruptly. “You'll see 
the vines perk up by sundown.” 

Winnie’s voice came to them. “‘You go,” 
Tim urged. “Ill work a little while.” 
Leaving Tim to bank up the dams, Chet 
entered the house. Tim leaned on his 
shovel and glanced toward the pumphouse. 
Such luck, he mused, was almost too good 
to be true. 

Indoors, Chet saw two suitcases partly 
packed and several of his wife's dresses 
folded and piled on chairs. ‘Not now!” 
he groaned. Winnie and Freddie could 
not leave the ranch unless he took them, 
and he could not leave during the present 
crisis. The pump must be kept going. 

Winnie entered from the other room. 
“I’m sorry, Chet,” she said. “It is too big 
arisk. If the water fails what will become 
of Us, of Freddie?” 

“The pump is working,” he said 
quietly. “We must stick until the crop is 
in. We can’t think of leaving now. 

“But we must think of it!” she burst 
out. “The reservoir is nearly empty. It 
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crawls with snakes and awful things. 
You’ve done your utmost. Three men’s 
work—and where are we? I’ve been 
thinking lately. There is something 
back of all our troubles—a hostile some- 
thing we do not understand. Like a—a 
warning to get out!” 

ou’ re just imagining it,”” Chet 
argued. “Accidents will happen.” 

“But I’m afraid,” she insisted. “If 
anything happened—to—F reddie—”’ 

She sank into a chair, telling herself 
that a new break in the pump would be 
the signal for instant flight. But so 
agonizing was the suspense of waiting 
for what unanswerable intuition con- 
vinced her was to happen, that the 
calamity itself appeared almost as a 
deliverance. 


V 


HET came to her. She clung to 
him. And for the first time tears 
rolled from her eyes. 

“You know, Chet, I would not ask 
you to quit,” she pleaded, “lightly, just 
because I’m down, depressed, don’t you? 
Not for myself alone? Oh, I’d stand any- 
thing rather than wail at you. But for 
the baby’s sake, Chet, can’t you see? If 
anything further goes wrong, we’ve got 
to g0—” 

Silently he turned away, and strode 
toward the screen door. 

‘All I can see,” he answered sternly, 

“is that you need a rest to brace you. And 
my only chance to give you it, and brace 
you, too, is to save the crop!” As he 
went out, he called, “‘I’ll start cleaning the 
reservoir. Before going down I'll drop in 
again.” 

“T’ll have your dinner ready, Chet. 
Tim mustn’t know I’ve flunked, must 
he?” She tried to smile. 

“Don’t worry, he won't!” 

From seepage and frequent overflowing 
the vines and fig trees about the reservoir 
had attained tall and most luxuriant 
growth. The vineyard was nowhere 
visible from this nook above the upper 
terrace or the approach to it. But while 
he labored like St. Patrick to exorcise the 
snakes, Chet could hear the reassuring 
stutter of the gasoline one-lunger that 
drove his pump. And while it ran some 
water might be trusted to keep flowing. 
It was not the engine he need doubt. 

Preoccupied as he had been with Win- 
nie’s bewildered confession of fear, he had 
not thought to take from the house the 
implements needed for the thorough 
scrubbing the reservoir required. Leaving 
a baker’s dozen of beheaded reptiles for 
early burial, he went back to the house for 
the forgotten essentials to the job—and 
for a glimpse at his wife whose state 
alarmed him. 

He felt helpless about her condition. 
Though he admitted that loneliness, hard- 
ship and the recent setbacks had inevi- 
tably preyed on her mind, he could con- 
ceive of no such terror as she had evinced. 
She was certain, it seemed, that the crop 
would fail. Refusing to believe even the 
remote possibility of that, he resented her 
conviction to the contrary, ignoring that 
facts, after all, supported her contention 
rather than his. 

He could not understand how Winnie, a 
descendant of Pilgrims who had continued 
pioneering westward until they had 
reached at last the Pacific Coast state, as 
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recently as the fifties, could speak of 
inborn fear. Never before had she so 
much as intimated that their isolation had 
frightened her. Yet it was not the loneli- 
ness apparently, but the prospect of 
failure and their consequent helplessness 
against that loneliness in all its worst 
aspects that oppressed her. 

He gave up puzzling, summing up the 
situation according to his deeply sympa- 
thetic, but not unexacting tenderness for 
her: Her’s was the case of the innocent 
bystander, getting the worst of the battle 
he was waging. She wasnoquitter. That 
he knew. She could not be, after the way 
she had stood by him these four years. 
That made matters worse. It meant that 
her talk of leaving was no idle threat. She 
would go, insistent as she was on taking 
the baby to a safer place, unless he 
managed to keep that rickety contraption 
pumping without further interruption. 
He must— 

But it was running! Why fret about 
troubles that were not happening? 
But he had commenced to 

nevertheless. 

“T must get back down below right 
away,” he announced to Winnie as he 
entered the house. Already the cleaning 
of the reservoir was crowded out of his 
mind by thoughts of what might be 
happening with the water while he was 
absent. 

“Did anything go wrong?” She came 
running breathlessly from the kitchen. 
Freddie tagged behind her. 

“Why no! But Tim’s all alone and—” 

“Your dinner is nearly ready.” 

“T’llsend Tim up. Don’t wait for me.” 


worry, 


”” 


“Chet! Something is wrong. Why 
don’t you tell me?” she implored. “You 
wouldn’t run like this unless—” 

“‘There’s nothing wrong,” he assured 


her. But inwardly he cursed himself for 
an alarmist fool. “That’s what I get for 
worrying,” he thought. 

“Please stay, then, dear. 
eat something before you go.” 

“Why yes. of course. Anything I can 
help you with?” 

And Chet resigned himself and squelched 
his worrying. At all cost, he reasoned, 
further cause for excitement must be 
spared her panicky nerves. Every appear- 
ance, even, of uneasiness or strain on his 
part must be avoided. 

He led the baby out of the sizzling 
kitchen, into the redwood nursery once 
more. Then he went quickly back to 
Winnie. He took her in his arms, play- 
fully, tenderly. 

“You silly old thing,” he smiled, “‘you’ll 
laugh tomorrow at all your fears. It’s not 
a bit like you to be scared at raw country. 
You who come from folks that crossed the 
plains in covered wagons, fighting Indians 
most of the time. You can’t go back on 
the stuff that’s bred into your nature.” 

He felt her shudder as she shrank from 
his embrace. She laughed. So strange a 
laugh that it went through him like a 


flash of ice. 

“Yes, Chet! A pioneer child. Yes, 
your wife is a pioneer child,” she laughed. 
“Oh, it’s too bad of you, dear. You were 
not to make me talk about it,” she 
reproached, “and now—” 

“But dear girl! Aren’t you proud? Isn’ t 
it grit that comes to you from them?’ 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she blurted out, “I 
am proud! It gives me confidence to—to 


You must 
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remember being told that my great grand- 
mother had grit—grit to lose five babies 
of the eight she bore. Loneliness, isola- 
tion, constant dread of dangers—and 
nothing to help her pull the poor tiny 
mites through their little ailments. Or 
knowing that grandma’s children grew up 
sickly—queer brained, stunted, half alive. 
Because she had stood too much and 
dared too much—her flesh and blood—to 
the third generation—tainted with the 
fears she had feared too much to feel any 
more—” 

“But what of their courage?” he spoke 
gravely. ‘Do you mean to say they left 
you none of that?” 

“All my life at home, instead of fairy 
stories, my grandmother used to tell me 
what she and her mother went through, in 
the Mississippi country. I never told you. 
I was so sick of hearing it. Guard the 
house, my great-grandmother had to, an 
infant on one arm and a rifle across the 
other, while the men chased redskins off 
the premises. One day grandmother— 
and it was a peaceful spell—was scrubbing 
her baby brother’s clothes, when up 
jumped a painted brave that must have 
crawled in through the open door behind 
her. And she just fourteen, and all alone 
in the house. He grabbed her. But she 
had grabbed the washtub first. She never 
knew how, but in the tussle she heaved 
that heavy tub of suds at him, and down 
he went through the open trapdoor into 
the cellar. She slammed the hatch shut 
and sat on it till the folks came home. 
The men found him asleep in the cellar 
dead drunk beside the demijohn they’d 
been savin: for medicine.” 

“For Thanksgiving you mean,” Chet 
made a feeble attempt to break the mor- 
bid earnestness in which his wife related 
the anecdote. 

“No wonder grandma could worry no 
more after that. Do you know what she 
often said to me? “There’s nothing stops 
you worrying over something terrible to 
happen quicker than remembering you’ ve 
gone through something just as bad or 
worse.” And sometimes—” she broke off 
suddenly. 

“But such things can’t happen here,” 
Carson deprecated. 

“Sometimes I’ve almost prayed they 
could,” she rushed on vehemently. “If I 
had had to go through something terrible 
like that, I wouldn’t snivel with horror of 
what’s coming!” 

“But what are you so sure is coming?” 

“How do I know? But if it is as bad as 
I feel it’s going to be,” she tried to smile 
at him, “then you'll never catch me scared 
at anything again, Chet.” 

“For heaven’s sake, the way you talk 
you make me—” He caught himself on 
the point of admitting that he too was 
becoming infected with her fears—of what 
he knew no more than she—but fears! 

“If only it were an Indian, Chet,” she 
persisted whimsically. “I’d know just 
what to do. I could grab hold and fight. 
No formless dread of vague horrors about 
tohappen. You know, it was the definite, 
clear-cut awfulness of their troubles that 
gave old-timers spunk to bear them, I 
believe. It’s this vague something | 

can’t grapple with that’s made me slump.”’ 

“There’s nothing vague about the 
rickety pump. Or about the packing 


that disappeared. Or about this hot spell. 
Is there?” he grunted. 
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“Oh, Chet! There’s something worse 
than vague, something too. slippery to 
fight against in this whole business. 
don’t know how our siege of bad luck 
connects, nor even that it does at all 
connect with what’s to happen if we fail! 
Only it won’t be just a knockout blow 
from which you die with your boots on or 
scramble up with an honorable scar. The 
bank will leave us alive, all right. But 
it'll gouge little pieces out of your pride, 
your reputation, your self-respect. Hack 
with disgrace, not at your body, but your 
soul. And will not let it heal!” 

“T’ll not fail, Winnie. Get all this mor- 
bid brooding out of your head. Listen! 
The pump is running, dear. I’ll never 
quit. I’}l stick here till I drop. I can not 
do otherwise.” 

“Not even—when it’s necessary? For 
Freddie’s sake?” 

“Tt’s running, do you hear!” he almost 
shouted; “‘it’s running!’ He flung out of 
the kitchen. A moment later, silently, he 
began to carry platters and dishes from a 
closet in the living-room. Half frantic 
with a furious desire to rush into the shed 
and tear the water out of the ground with 
his mad clenched fists, he forced himself 
nevertheless to delay his going rather 
than alarm his wife anew. She had not 
said a word after his angry outburst. He, 
after having so badly stirred her grievous 
memories, dared not broach further dis- 
cussion. He could say nothing. 

To let her go, even if he could spare 
time to take her, would never help her 
overcome her fear. He sensed that 
dimly, instinctively. Running from real 
trouble was not his nature. He fought to 
a finish. Fanciful though it seemed, his 
wife’s reference to the consequences of his 
failure, as far as the bank was concerned, 
had impressed him. He understood to 
some extent how this thought, fermenting 
in a mind strained and wearied beyond 
endurance by the misfortunes culminating 
her four brave years of unremitting effort, 
might excite fantastic alarms. He began 
to feel himself similarly affected. 

A platter slipped from his fingers and 
made a great crash on the floor. Without 
a word Winnie ran to sweep up the shards. 
Silently he watched. 

Sounds hammered a different pattern 
into his mind, shaping afresh thoughts 
temporarily suppressed. Sounds other 
than the tinkling of the pieces Winnie was 
picking up; thoughts that reached his 
brain by gnawing through his vitals. 
Above the noises in the house, the distant 
gasoline engine dinned into his conscious- 
ness its shrill staccato cachinnation, both 
mocking him and warning him, until to 
stay a moment longer became a torment 
that shook even his steely nerves and self- 
reliant poise with images of disaster his 
presence down below could have fore- 
stalled. 

Like the flash from a gun through the 
smoke of its firing he caught an instant’s 

clearer glimpse of his wife’s suffering 
through the haze of his partial under- 
standing. Images of disaster such as tor- 
tured him now—shut in the house, darkly 
hemmed by dense shading foliage—had 
never oppressed him out in the field. Yet 
here they crowded into his mind with 
agonizing clarity: Tim fumbling desul- 
torily in the ditch; the desert smouldering 
in the murk of heat; thin dust-whirls, 
backward tilted like brown darts of des- 
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truction, borne by demon skirmishers 
against his ranch. Advancing stealthily, 
relentlessly, from all sides, marking his 
vineyard deserted by himself, its lone 
defender, and counting but the moments 
before its certain doom. 

The faithful continued barking of the 
gasoline engine, interspersed with an 
occasional miss, failed to allay a terri- 
fying, wholly unaccountable conviction 
that things were going wrong below. This 
was the way, then, he thought grimly, 
that fantastic terrors entered people's 
minds when they were waiting—waiting 
as Winnie had done, watchfully, wearily 
for months on end. If only he could rush 
cut into the field and throw himself furi- 
ously into the fray! Presently, presently ! 
Winnie had never even had that conso- 
lation! 

“Sit down, Chet,” she broke her silence 
for the first time, “I’ll get Freddie. We’!| 
start right in.” 

She left the kitchen. He felt a wild 
impulse to sneak out. Bother dinne:. 
Tim could not do what he knew best how 
to do himself. But he sat down. Had 
Carson had the least suspicion of his 
helper, he might not have taken the dread 
that ached in him for just a trick of nerves 
—nor quite so scornfully brushed aside 
his premonitions as a weakness—nor yet 
so stubbornly determined to steel himself 
against them by staying with his wife— 

“Mother—you_ haven’t packed my 
toys,” he heard Freddie say, behind the 
nursery door. 

“Not yet, dear,” came his wife’s 
response, “‘oh, not ever, darling, not until 
the moment we know we must leave.” 

“Not ever,” Carson murmured between 
clenched teeth. For all her obdurate 
insistence upon the need of going, that 
moment should not come! 

He smiled at them as they entered the 
room. Freddie ran to him. Then, with 
bewildering suddenness, with overwhelm- 
ing certainty, there befell a disaster from 
so unexpected a direction that to guard 
against it had never entered his mind. 
A disaster that was to discontinue him as 
the determining factor in his wife’s 
departure; that was to leave to her alone 
the deciding of their future—the disposal 
even of his life— 


VI 
TiM LESHBAUGH saw the water 


gushing lustily, from every “box” 
now, and bravely make its way down hill 
between a score of rows. The tail of one 
eye kept anxious watch for Carson’s 
reappearance. The other caught a side- 
long glimpse of a rising tide gnawing at his 
am. 

Out of the stifling emptiness a golden 
dart materialized, shot past him to the 
top of a nearby grapestake, and resolved 
itself into a yellowbreasted meadowlark. 
Widebeaked and panting, it sized him up 
a moment, then dropped from its perch 
like a stone into the trickling furrow 
below. It drank its fill and bathed, oddly 
describing low arcs as it somersaulted 
from one side of the rill to the other, in 
sheer exuberant playfulness. Sated and 
soaked at last, it flew to a new perch, 
shrilling its call over and over, as if to 
proclaim to all birddom a_ paradise 
restored. 

The appearance of the lark was the 
final prompting Tim seemed to require. 
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Richard Bentinck 








“If he does not take us, who will?” she gasped. One more day and the child's health, perhaps even her life, 


A long glance toward the terrace failed to 
detect a watcher in the thick growth 


round the house. Tim sidled toward the 
standpipe. The engine missed two or 
three times in succession. In that brief 
spell of silence there sounded the screech- 
ing whine of a door hinge. Like a startled 
gopher Tim scuttled back to his mound. 
But still no Chet emerged. 

Out on the plain the noon throng of 
dust-devils whirled like maddened wraiths. 
Closer and closer they came. It seemed 
to Tim that they were singling him out for 
their fated partner in a dance of death. 


would be in actual danger here 


A foul death. A foul country. “In God’s 
name, have it over with!” he mumbled. 
Dropping on all fours, he charged like a 
belligerent rabbit into the rows of Thomp- 
sons, cutting diagonally under the strands 
of wire wherever the vines, twined along 
them, left a gap wide enough to squeeze 
through. Breathless and sobbing, his face 
all tears and sweat, the buttons ripped 
from his shirt, baring his streaming chest, 
he reached the pump shed, ducked inside 
and turned to reconnoiter. 

Christ God, there was no one in sight! 
His opportunity had come!—Oh, how he 


wished it had not!—It was too good to be 
true. Then could it be true? 

No, no, there must be a string some- 
where! Yet, here and now, was the hour 
to perpetrate what he had planned for 
weeks. The clinching, the irrevocable act! 
The chance to perpetrate it scathelessly! 

But how could a man go surely free 
from the consequences of such a stroke as 
he was scheming! If it looked as though 
he could, all innocent and certain of 
impunity, all the more certain, then, that 
some hideous trap lay hid beneath that 
harmless aspect of the chance! 
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Tim did not reason, only felt all this, 
and thus he was the worse confused, and 
torn between compelling urge and para- 
lyzing doubt. Fear, inarticulate and 
blind, screwed him as in a vice. Instinct, 
despair and the apparent safety from 
detection conspired to spur him cruelly 
on to doing what his gloating calculations 
had mentally committed him to. -The 
contemplation of the deed as a fact 
already accomplished had, for weeks, been 
inordinately gratifying. But to accom- 
plish the fact, now that his hour was here 
to do so—that was another matter! From 
it he shrank and shied, thrashing in the 
clutch of dire premonitions like a snake 
in a cleft stick. 

“Tt wasn’t so bad,” he wailed ruefully, 
“shoveling in that ditcha while ago!’ He 
was standing inside the pump shed, 
peering toward the motionless, dense 
growth that hid the house from him, him 
from the house. The coast seemed clear. 
He might yet sneak back. 

“Why not?” he quavered. Dropping 
to his knees, he started to crawl back to 
his post in the main ditch. “Why not?” 
he repeated almost joyously, so great was 
his relief at the decision. But suddenly 
he stopped short, his eyes bulging. 

A LETTER lay on the ground before 
him. It had fallen from inside his 
buttonless gaping shirt. Stock still, on his 
hunkers, he stared at it. Under his gaze 
it grew into an insurmountable barrier. 
His father’s letter! 

“You gotta show me or nothin’ doin’!”’ 
What if he failed to “deliver the goods” 
which, by his own doing, he had made his 
father expect from him? 

As he squatted there, staring, the 
various alternatives oozed into his mind 
with sickening clarity. If he failed—? 
No refuge, then, but the wilderness or 
Carson. The wilderness—alone? Impos- 
sible! With Carson? He could see Car- 
son keeping an incompetent, shiftless 
helper! Tim knew that he was tolerated 
only as the supposed owner and potential 
developer of the large adjoining tract. It 
would come out he was neither, when he 
did not make good his boast to have 
wells dug and hire all preliminary werk 
done. If Carson saved his ranch, it would 
not be a week before Tim would be found 
out. And then? 

No! It was all very plain and very 
simple. Inevitably he was driven to 
the only remaining way out. On hands 
and knees, Tim backed slowly into the 
pump shed. 

It was a spacious, partly walled 
structure that served for toolhouse and 
garage as well. Tim’s roadster gleamed 
in the sun-slashed twilight beside -the 
small, hoodless ranch truck. A quick 
test showed that his own tires were road- 
worthy, his gas tank full, oil supply 
plenty. Tim darted to the truck. A few 
moments’ deft fingering about its coil 
box and commutator, and the only vehicle 
that might possibly chase his car stood 
useless, requiring hours of the most 
puzzling readjustment before it could run 
again. Tim understood motors! 

But with the intricacies of pumps he 
was unfamiliar. The black, infernal pit, 
deep down which this one sucked up the 
subterranean flood, unnerved him. It 
was a nauseous, mysterious narrow hole 
that pierced recesses whence unthinkable 
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abominations might pounce upon him if 
he meddled there. At home, in the city, 
the foulest alley den in the slums or about 
the wharves would not have terrified him 
on the blackest night. Here it was 
different. Empty blazing noon was 
crammed with presences and throbbing 
with silences or sounds all threatening 
unimaginably dire probabilities. “Lay 
of! Lay off!’ Tim whispered to himself. 

A thick black iron tube, through which 
the pump thrust the water drawn from 
those awful depths, came slanting up to 
ground level and continued to the stand- 
pipe. Parallel with and alongside this 
tube, the driving belt flapped endlessly in 
and out of the pit, to clasp with brief, 
interminably successive slaps the flywheel 
of the gasoline motor. 

It was upon this motor that Tim’s 
mind settled with definite purpose. After 
the manner of the single cylinder type it 
interspersed precipitately uttered series 
of explosions with the occasional labored 
hush of a miss, like a stutterer gaspingly 
halted by a tricky syllable. This poor 
thing, muddling valiantly through its 
task, appealed to Tim as the specific 
object on which to wreak his general 
destructive intent. A wrench, a handful 
of fine gravel obtainable from the baby’s 
sandpile in a corner of the shed—these 
expertly applied to the accessible engine 
would be the means of stopping once for 
all the inaccessible pump. And so it was 
done! 

_ Tim flies. A splendid scheme, his mind 
sings. The engine will continue running a 
few moments before it must smash of its 
own stupid, unabated energy. He will 
have time to reach the ditch. Then let 
the silenced clamor bring out Chet! He 
will be safe, digging. Headwork again! 

Already the engine pounded more 
slowly, with muffled, dragging groans. 
Tim watched the terrace while he flew. 
Carson might yet appear and see the tell- 
tale dash between the dying engine and 
the deserted post. But still no Chet! 
Blasphemous words, spelling his triumph, 
surged through Tim’s head. Over and 
over, as he raced up the hill, he mouthed 
the mad imprecation under his laboring 
breath. 

“Flood me out! Flood me out! Yes, 
you will, damn your soul! Burn you out. 
Let her burn! God’s own garden—like 
hell! She can’t burn fast enough nor too 
hot to suit me!” 

Slithering and stumbling in the clotted 
chocolate ooze of the furrows, he nearly 
fell headlong, but leaping wildly, brought 
up short, safe across his crumbling dam. 
Another moment and he stood, shovel in 
hand, on staggering feet. Above the 
pounding tumult of a thousand pulses in 
his ears, above the sobbing gasps jerked 
from his lungs, he strained to hear the 
utter silence that was due— 


VII 
BAkELY had Freddie and her mother 


entered the living-room when Carson 
perceived a change in the stutter of his 
engine. He jumped up with sudden, 
sickening certainty that the breakdown 
he had begun to expect with as great 
anxiety as had his wife, was even now 
becoming fact. 
The engine had been missing with 
increasing frequency. Now a strange, 
muffled, strident grinding clanked above 
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the fitful explosions. Chet rushed through 
the kitchen, out! Suddenly a harsh, 
screeching clangor—a dull, cracking thud! 
Then silence! Shocking, complete, pal- 
pable. Was it just missing? On the kitchen 
steps Chet waited, hoping against fore- 
gone conviction, tense with anticipation 
that the very next instant might bring 
back the motor’s bark. But the moment 
became a minute. Two! The engine was 
dead! 

“Winnie! Something’s up!” he shouted. 
“T’m going.” 

She had followed into the kitchen, 
listening as tensely as he. She had picked 
up the child and held her clutched in her 
arms. 

“Chet,” she called after him, ‘in God’s 
name remember! If it has broken down 
we can not stay!” 

“Tf it has, I couldn’t get away to take 
you!’ He never stopped running. 

“Now we must,” she whispered, ‘we 
must pack. There’s nothing else to do.” 
And she returned into the living-room. 

But the next moment she was rushing 
out to the edge of the terrace. Chet was 
already half way to the standpipe. Winnie 
set down the youngster, who wondered 
vociferously about the turmoil. 

She saw Tim run toward her husband. 
“What do you make of it?” she heard him 
shout. Then her husband’s voice answer- 
ing, “Can’t tell! But you go eat!” Tim 
however, kept on trotting after him. 

She was amazed that Tim showed grit 
enough to disregard her husband’s orders. 
At the standpipe both men halted. They 
argued. No words came to her ear. Only 
the rumble of their voices. But Chet’s 
emphatic gestures opposed Tim’s appa- 
rent insistence on following along, waved 
him back to the house. What could have 
happened? What was the matter with 
the man that he refused the proffered 
help? 

Winnie climbed the tall stone post 
beside the terrace steps. From this perch, 
as Chet ran on and Tim trudged back, she 
could see the standpipe. Not a dribble! 
Whatever this new complication might 


be, it had again struck at their only sal- © 


vation—water. 

“Look, Mother! Listen,” Freddie 
called gleefully. She was playing with one 
of the faucets set along the terraces to 
irrigate them. A thin trickle that was 
dwindling to slow drops, gave out en- 
tirely. 1 Patten of air, rushing into the 
empty pipe, petered out in a faint hiss. 

“Quick! Turn it back!” Winnie jumped 
down and ran to the tap, from force of 
habit trying to guard against an air- 
clogged waterline. But even as she shut 
it off “Will it ever run again?” she asked 
herself. The pump was broken. The 
reservoir dry—Great Heavens! There 
would not be a drop to take upon their 
journey across the desert! 

“Chet! Chet!’’ she screamed, in sudden 
panic. But he had reached the pump 
shed. She saw him disappear inside. To 
waste more time on futile tinkering, she 
thought bitterly, while every moment of 
delay now added danger to the grim dis- 
comfort of crossing the slow, parching 
miles of desert to the nearest settlement. 

e must be mad to think of trying to 
repeat the hopeless week-long effort to 
repair the wreck. Mad, when still 
stronger, more immediate reasons than 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Adventures 
of a Woman Motorist on the Road 


lone Across the Continent 






from Coast to Coast 


By Maud Younger 


ID you ever try to play the flute, 

or white-enamel the oak bureau, 

or move the baby grand nearer 

the window, or cook a duck tour 
d'argent? If so, you know how every 
path to true achievement is barricaded 
with “You can’t do it.” But if you can 
overcome family and friends in such minor 
enterprises and want to know what real 
opposition is, just propose to motor your- 
self from the Pacific Coast to Washington, 
D. C., and see what happens. The jagged 
rocks and precipices, the flooded rivers, 
extinct volcanoes, desert sand, Kansas 
mud, snowed-in mountain passes, hold- 
ups and sudden deaths which are dangled 
before you at every turn, make the rest 
of the world seem a haven of peace. 

Even the automobile club to which you 
eventually fly for help will present very 
doubtful comfort. When I went to the 
club for maps, the secretary stared for a 
full half minute— 

“You must have an axe,” said he por- 
tentously. 

[ wrote ‘‘Axe” in my note book. 

“You must have a shovel.” 

“Shovel.” 

“Tow rope.” 

“Tow rope.” 

“You must have a man.” 

‘““Why—er—why, of course, a man and 
his wife are going with me.” 

But a few days later the man and his 
wife regretfully withdrew. I invited 
others, and yet when the day of departure 
arrived there were no guests forthcoming. 
As the season was advancing and the 
roads might soon be closed with snow, 
there was nothing to do but start alone, 
car piled high with baggage. 

In the devastated region of discourage- 
ment through which I had passed, there 
had been one ray of hope. Mrs. C, an 
experienced motorist, had said: 

“Tt is all true about roads and weather. 
But if you drive carefully and miss storms, 
you’ll get through. If you get stuck or 








break down, wait until some one comes 
along. ‘The law of the desert is to help 
one another.” 

So, early in November I started on the 
long trail. 

Near the foothills of the Tehachapi 
mountains, separating southern from 
central California, I met the vanguard 
of the strange and heterogeneous host to 
whom the automobile has opened the 
ends of the earth. A man and a boy were 
tinkering at a car of which running boards 
and back were piled with bags, boxes, 
canvas, shovel, axe, tools, gun—and atop 
of all, a growling brown dog. 

“Look out for the dog,” called the man 
as I drew near to offer help. 

“Thanks, no. Ought to have had it 
overhauled before, and will do it at 
Caliente. We are out for two months 
prospecting—gold or anything we can 
locate.” 

A prespector in an automobile! 

Beyond the Tehachapi summit as far as 
eye could reach, stretched the Mojave 
desert, sinister under a brewing storm. 
The road beyond Mojave followed the 
cow path design. Cee person after 
another had taken the same ruts, until 
those ruts grew too deep, when new ones 
were made at the side. Two hours later 
the road ceased to go at all and stopped 
at a dry salt lake, smooth and white as 
marble. At the same time the sun came 
out. In the comforting light I searched 
for signs of the trail. A few faint tracks 
went straight ahead over the salt lake, 
and hoping they led to Washington, D.C., 

I followed on. 

Sixteen miles farther on the car brought 
up short in a sand bank. I took out the 
axe. And the shovel. And the tow rope 
and jack. I tried all these, then stood 
still and waited. After awhile I heard the 
chugging of an engine, and over a hillock 
drove a young man with a white dog 
beside him on the seat. 

He wore leggings, a broad hat and two 
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days’ growth of beard, but he was one of 
the most heavenly sights I had ever seen. 
“T have been trying to catch up ever 


since I spied you on the lake,” said he. 
“You seldom see a car alone on the desert 
—they travel in twos and threes. Don’t 
you find they do?” 

I got into the car. I started the engine 
and he pushed. We rolled out of the sand, 
and as I started away he followed in his 
own car. 

I felt the warmth of his friendly head- 
lights behind after darkness fell. Once a 
black dog barked out of the sage brush at 
us. Once a cotton-tail dashed into the 
glare of my lights and out again. The 
stars hung very close. 

We reached Barstow without further 
difficulty and I awoke next morning to 
hear two men talking in what at first 
seemed to be my room, but later turned 
out to be just beyond the thin board 
partition of the next. 

“Well,” said one, “‘it’s five weeks today 
since I left New York and I have gone 
about seven thousand miles, allowing for 
twists and turns.” 

Five weeks ahead of me and seven 
thousand miles! 

In the garage I saw my benefactor of 
yesterday. He offered to drive behind me 
if I didn’t mind. I certainly didn’t mind! 

A North Dakota man and wife warned 
me of Nelson Cafon. They had broken a 
spring there. A Pennsylvanian warned 
me of Kansas: mud. An Army man told 
me about Colorado and gave me maps. 
Suddenly an idea rounded his eyes. 

“You're not going alone!” 

The desert shifts and changes like its 
sands. Always vast spaces and encircling 
mountains. But always the amphitheatre 
across which you crawl is new and strange. 
Here the sand is yellow. Yonder it is 
dashed up against the mountains, white 
as foam. Now the distant barriers are 
porphyry. Again the earth is black with 
coal-like lava. 

We stopped a short distance from Lud- 
low for lunch, spreading a steamer rug 
with our combined larders. 


At four-thirty that afternoon, at 


(Continued on page 106) 








The Pulse 


Galileo was tortured until he recanted 
and the Sin of that which he knew to be true—the 

: rotation of the earth round its axis. 
Scli-Riicheonances The first steamboat was smashed by 
barge men afraid of competition. Savanarola, Huss and 
many others died at the stake or on the scaffold because 
their opinions differed radically from those of the mob and 
offended the creed of established authority. That was in the 
Dark Ages. 

No longer do we kill people because their views are not the 
same as ours, but nevertheless we still try our best to torture 
them. Roosevelt’s enemies assiduously circulated the rumor 
that he was a drunkard. No doubt many good people 
believed the lie. Defamation of the late President, Warren 
Harding, was prevented only because Frank Vanderlip had 
the courage to turn the spotlight on the misshapen form of 
slander skulking in the shadows. Langley, the real inventor 
of the airplane, was killed by ridicule. 

Are you wholly free of intolerance? You have heard tales 
about the doings of John Smith, your neighbor; you have 
seen sanctimonious eyebrows go up while their owners were 
smacking their lips over stories of the Taylor girl’s wildness. 
Perhaps you yourself have been judge, prosecutor, jury and 
witness in the gossip trial of an absent defendant. Self- 
righteousness is a most common trait of human nature. Let 
us keep that fact in mind 


Galileo, McAdoo 
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the press. Do you remember the aircraft, the ship-building, 
the alien-property and other war scandals? What happened 
to the grafters? Nothing. The scandals were hushed up and 
forgotten. After the first week or two the press ignored them. 
The Veterans’ Bureau investigation continued for months, 
each day producing astounding testimony indicating the loss 
of several hundred million dollars through graft, corruption 
and the resulting waste and incompetence, yet the press anc 
official Washington almost ignored the proceedings. Senator 
Walsh delved into the Teapot Dome situation for almost 
a year; circumstantial reports of the hundred thousand cash: 
in Fall’s famous bag reached the capital within two weeks 
of its delivery, yet no one seemed to care, and the Washing- 
ton correspondents ignored the Walsh investigation unti! 
Archie Roosevelt’s sensational story forced it on the fron: 
page and kept it there. 

Why was Washington indifferent? Why were the papers so 
remarkably reluctant to print the news concerning thes« 
revelations? 

No, it wasn’t because they were paid to keep silent. The 
officials, the correspondents and the editors were not at fault 
The responsibility for this silence is yours and mine. We 
were indifferent, we did not care particularly to read of the 
betrayal of public trust, of the waste and theft of public 
funds. The newspaper editors and the officials sensed this 

attitude of ours. They be- 





when a partisan press squirts 
the muck of innuendo and 
veiled accusation alike over 
the just and the unjust. It 
is easy to besmirch a reputa- 
tion, but the best dry-cleaner 
can’t wholly remove an un- 
deserved stain. And_ the 
good name of a man in the 
public eye is as dear to him as 
your reputation is to you. 

In case you would like to 
have us be specific, we’re 
thinking of William Gibbs 
McAdoo, ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral Gregory and ex-Secretary 
of War Garrison. How would 
you have acted in their 
places? 


U U 


Who is Responsible for the 
Saturnalia of Graft 
and Waste? 


There is more to the Washing- 
ton revelations than merely 
the exposure of wrongdoing 
on the part of certain men. 
The real significance of these 
revelations lies in the manner 









7 lieve it to be their duty to 

4 RRNA give us what we want, to in- 

A. duce us to buy their papers. 

; Washington graft news failed 

to sell more papers, so they 

left it out and gave us more 

divorce, murder, baseball and 
movie news. 
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BETTER FinD : , 
| tan ar er In the papers as in life we 
ime ov ewes} get just about what we de- 
i ip serve. Tracing it back to its 





source, the saturnalia of graft 
and waste is due to our own 
apathetic acquiescence. 
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Does Easy Money Produce 
Real Happiness for You? 


An automobile for every 
family! A piano for every 
family! Overstuffed furniture 
for every family! A tele- 
phone and a radio set for 
every family! A silk stock- 
ing for every leg! A movie 
ticket three nights a week and 
a new hat every time Mrs. 
Jones invests in one! That’s 
the modern American stand- 
ard of living all of us try to 








in which they were received 
by the official world and by 





The Same Dose for the Just and the Unjust 


attain and surpass. It is 
based on the possession of 


From the Spokane Spokesman-Review 
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things, more things, ever 
more things. And these 
things cost money; their 
upkeep costs money; their 
operation, replacement and 
“living up to them” cost 
still more money. Money 
has been abundant during 
the past eight years; the 
opportunities to acquire it 
in large gobs by those who 
knew how have been end- 
less. Not much effort 
was involved on the part 
of those having the money- 
making temperament and 
qualities, and the ease 
with which they got theirs 
aroused the cupidity and 
envy of their friends who 
tried to emulate them 
both in the acquisition 
and the spending of money. 

The natural and inevi- 
table result of a prolonged 
period of easy money is 
general and wide-spread 
financial intoxication ac- 
companied by a loosening 
of morals and a_break- 
down of standards. Throw a handful of gold pieces into a 
crowd of first-class citizens and watch the resulting scramble 
for the lucre; something similar happens on a national scale 
when speculation is rife, opportunities abound and many 
lucky ones amass fortunes in a short time with little effort. 

The pity of it is that the production of great wealth should 
bring in its train consequences that undermine the national 
character and increase the burden of the individual without 
adding to his happiness and contentment. 


iv] U 


Keep your eye on the French franc. 
It is the European barometer, except 
that its behavior is to be interpreted 
with the reverse English. The lower 
the franc falls, the better the chances of a peaceful, orderly 
settlement of European affairs. Already the precipitous 
drop in the value of French paper money—a million francs 
were worth $60,000 in November; in March they could be 
bought for $36,ooo—has shaken the Poincaré government 
and induced it to listen to reason with one ear. For the 
same events occurred in France that followed the drop of the 
mark in Germany. Living costs rose hugely and rapidly; 
millions of rentiers, middleclass families subsisting on bend 
interest, saw their income cut in half by the rising prices; 
wages and salaries did not go up in proportion, causing wide- 
spread discontent. 

These symptoms are only a foretaste. If Poincaré con- 
tinues to carry out his policy of crippling and dismembering 
the country across the Rhine, the franc will likewise con- 
tinue to go down the toboggan, eventually creating in France 
the same social, political and economic disturbances that 
made it necessary for American charity to feed millions of 
German children in order to save them from starvation. 
Under modern conditions France and Germany are Siamese 
twins; the sickness of one must inevitably react on the other. 
Realization of this fact should lend weight and authority 
to the report and the recommendations of the commission of 
experts headed by General Dawes. In the quality of this 
report, in the spirit in which it is received by victors and 
vanquished, lies the hope of a peaceful and prosperous 
Europe. If both sides accept the report in good faith, the 
reconstructi‘n cf war-torn Europe will at last have begun 
and most of our troubles will vanish. 


The Digestive 
Troubles of the 
Siamese Twins 
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INTERNATIONAL 


They are going round the world in the air to demonstrate that it can be done, having made their 


start from Santa Monica, California. The commander of these army fliers is Major Martin, 


he with the cap and goggles, whose hands are folded across his midriff. Good luck, boys! 


What’s Ahead of Given a reasonable, fair and lasting 
the Far West in settlement of European conditions, what 

9 is the outlook in the Far West for the 
the Neer Future! next eight or ten months? Will we 
eat regularly and buy plenty of gasoline or will we order 
stew and walk? Let’s take a look round. 

If it be blessed with a fair export market, agriculture and 
horticulture should show an improvement over 1923. The 
indications are that the acreage of field crops will be reduced. 
The yield depends on weather conditions and these have 
been none too good in several parts of the Far West. Calli- 
fornia up to late March suffered from an almost unprece- 
dented drouth, the result of which will be a sharply decreased 
output of grains, fruits and rice. In the grain-growing 
regions of the Intermountain Country the winter has been 
open, mild and almost snowless; the spring rains will largely 
determine the size of the field crops. More sugar beets than 
ever before will be produced in Idaho, Utah and Colorado 
owing to the low price of grains and alfalfa, but the cash 
results to the producers of the various commodities are 
doubtful. Everything depends on the price level next fall. 
What that level will be, no one knows, but the expected 
reduction in the output both of United States and Canada 
plus a potential improvement of the European market 
should keep prices above those of last season. 

The livestock business is looking up. Cattle and sheep 
have come through the mild winter in excellent condition. 
If the market improves and financial assistance is given, the 
stockmen should be able to begin the hard climb out of the 
box cafion into which they fell four years ago. 

The need of financial assistance is demonstrated by con- 
ditions in New Mexico where forty out of fifty banks closed 
their doors the last twelve months because of their inability 
to collect from stockmen who borrowed large sums during 
the boom of 1919 and ’20. 

In the Pacific Northwest the lumber business has receded 
a little from the sharp peak it reached last fall, but undoubt- 
edly it will continue to be very active even if building in the 
cities should decline. The farmer has not built and has 
made few replacements since 1920; the moment he gets a 
few dollars, he will be buying lumber again. 

Mining hasn’t had a taste of prosperity pudding for five 
years, but the loss has fallen mainly on stockholders while 
the Western mining communities still enjoyed the benefit of 











Making little ones out of one big one ona huge scale. 


a fair pay roll. No particular change in either direction 
looms on the mining horizon. 

This summer the tourist crop should break all records. 
In addition to the visitors who come by rail, the automobile 
- will probably bring a rolling population of 600,000 to 800,- 
ooo. The money they leave behind, estimating their expen- 
ditures at only $2 a day per head, will reach a minimum of a 
hundred million dollars for the three principal months, and 
every dollar will leave a profit in the hands of the business- 
man who receives it. As a mercantile stimulant there is no 
better tonic than the tourist. 

On the whole the economic forecast indicates continued 
fair weather from the Rockies to the Pacific, with thunder 
showers and frost in a few exposed localities. 


U U 


Harding’s Friends The late President Harding had one out- 
are Coolidge’s oe yaar 2 —, ore 

«ont... Fall was one of his cronies; Forbes of the 
pany Saietion Veterans’ Bureau was his companion and 
protege; Harry Daugherty was connected with him by ties 
both personal and political. Not one of the trio was fit to 
occupy the offices Warren Harding handed them; neither 
training, experience, character nor achievement entitled 
them to the high honors and great responsibilities the chief 
executive bestowed upon them. And they all betrayed their 
friend and benefactor. 

Calvin Coolidge inherited Daugherty. His mistake in 
not ousting the Attorney General may cost him the election. 
A mediocre attorney and a mediocre politician of the 
common or ward variety, Daugherty had nothing to com- 
mend him for the position he occupied except his friendship 
with Harding. Irrespective of the statements made by 
various witnesses before the Wheeler committee, his official 
record for doing nothing except to persecute a few hundred 
radicals was sufficient warrant to remove him from office. 
He stuck. Coolidge had the power summarily to dismiss 
him. Had he exercised that power before the Wheeler in- 
vestigation started, he would have created the impression 
that he was a man of decision and strength. He tried to 
get rid of Daugherty amicably—and failed. The effects of 
this failure may be far reaching. 
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The uncovering of the un- 
savory mess in the Depart- 
ment of Justice outstenches 
even the oil scandal. Will it 
defeat the Republican party 
next November? Will Cool- 
idge be able to reéstablish 
the lost confidence? That’s 
questionable. He has not 
yet shown the firmness, the 
decisiveness, the courage and 
the clearheaded statesman- 
ship necessary to put solid 
planks beneath the wheels 
of the mired party car. 
Borah could do it; he is the 
Republican party’s best bet, 
with Johnson as_ second 
choice. The only hope of 
success Coolidge has lies in 
the total lack of real presi- 
dential timber in the Demo- 
cratic jungle since the virtual 
elimination of McAdoo. 

Will the Progressives seize 
the remarkable opportunity 
presented to them or will 
they let it slide? If they 
nominate a third ticket, the 
result is plain right now. 


J. J. MORRIS 
In order to have a supply of rocks to build 
up the fills approaching the trestle across Great Salt Lake, the Southern Pacific blew up a 
mountain on the lake shore. Tunnels 4100 feet in length were driven in seven months 
and 300,000 pounds of dynamite were placed by twenty men in forty days. 
The gigantic blast moved more than half a million tons of rock vw uo 


Who Wants a Through a Federal law of long standing, a 
Yellow Streak in Statute tested in the courts and upheld as 
the U. S. A.? constitutional, the people of the United 
States decided long ago to withhold the 
privilege of American citizenship from aliens belonging to 
certain Asiatic races. No one disputes a people’s right to de- 
termine for itself who may and who shall not become a citizen. 

Now the American nation is determined to reduce the 
number of immigrants. It has already by statute excluded 
Chinese immigrants. But when it is proposed to make 
eligibility to citizenship the basis of admission, certain 
foreign nations object on the ground of discrimination. 
Discrimination was practised when the Asiatic races were 
excluded from citizenship. They are being discriminated 
against now, have been for years, and they have not pro- 
tested. The State Department is beating round the bush 
when it objects to the barring of ineligible aliens. If immi- 
grants can not become citizens, let’s keep them out. 


U U 


How many members of your family have 
Chance to ever studied the marvels of the evening 
sky through a telescope? Have you ever 
Stats the Stare looked at a drop of water or a section of 
an oak leaf through the microscope? Of course you know that 
science and technical skill have revealed to the human eye 
an entirely new cosmos out in the vast silence of interstellar 
space as well as in the tiniest fragment of matter, but have 
you had the leisure, inclination and interest enough to see 
these worlds by yourself so that you might interest your 
children in them? Believe me, in these days of revolting 
youth they need broad interests and fascinating hobbies. 
Philip Taylor, Harry Farrar and Claud Hayward have 
found astronomy so fascinating that they built a large 
telescope with their own hands and mounted it in a specially 
constructed dome on the roof of the Santa Ana, California, 
Junior College. They made the mathematical calculations, 
ground the lenses, manufactured the tubes and frames in 
the machine shop of the school, designed and built the dome 
with material furnished by the board of education. It took 
them five months to do it and the work was so absorbing 
that they had no time for joy rides and hip-pocket carousals. 


Give Youth a 
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Educators with imagination should 
stimulate the making and use of tele- 
scopes and microscopes in every school. 
There is no greater lesson in humility 
than the study of the stars in their 
courses. 


vy 


Is it worth anything to 
you to have ten years 
added to your life? If 
such an addition is 
worth while, don’t grumble about that 
part of your taxes paid out to support 
an efficient health department, either 
city, county or state, for the preventive 
and educational medical campaigns car- 
ried on by these departments have done 
more to prolong life than all the expen- 
sive curative pills and powders put 
together. 

You don’t believe it? Of course not. 
You rarely see the health department 
inspectors at work, except when they tell 
you to get a new fly-tight garbage can. 
But the results of their efforts are plain 
to him who has eyes to see. For instance, 
in 1906 the death rate from typhoid 
fever in one Far Western state was 
32.6 per 100,000; in 1921 it was down 
to 4.1. At the 1906 rate, more than 


How to Cure 
Typhoid Fever 
by Taxation 


INTERNATIONAL 


The new Secretary of the N avy isan honest-to-goodness seafaring 
lawyer, having graduated from Annapolis before he entered the 
profession which made him Chief Justice of the California Supreme 
Court. He is interested in many welfare and church activities, has 
four children and a brother who is President of Stanford University 
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They built a complete observatory with their own hands. These three junior college 
students profitably spent five months’ spare time in manufacturing, 


mounting and housing a high-power telescope 


1200 persons would have died of typhoid in that one state 
during 1921; instead, only 147 persons lost their lives 
through this preventable disease. 

Enforced cleanliness did it. Typhoid is spread principally 
through contaminated water and milk. By cleaning up the 
water supply and the dairies and by keeping them clean 
through constant inspections, a thousand lives were saved 
in a single year and a single state. 

Yes, we have learned to prolong life. But are we filling 
the added years with those things of the spirit that make 
life really worth while? 


U U 


The Boll Weevil The boll weevil may be a pest and a 
Increases Our calamity in the cotton plantations of the 
Mineral Wealth S0uth; it may cost all of us a lot of money 
by increasing the price of cotton, but to 
certain Western mine owners the little bug is a source of 
continuous joy and profit. They are the owners of ore bodies 
containing so much arsenic that the mines were worthless 
until the boll weevil came along and gave them value. 

The boll weevil is a tough twenty-minute customer; the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture tried all kinds of 
methods of killing it, but outside of the slow process of 
smashing it between the thumb nails the bug resisted all 
attempts to poison it until arsenic in the form of calcium 
or lead arsenate was dusted over it. Then it gave up the 
ghost and stayed dead. As a result of this discovery the 
cotton growers are calling for ever larger quantities of 
arsenic. This year they will use 18,000 tons, not counting 
some 5000 tons of the poison imported from Europe. If 
only ten of the forty million acres in cotton were dusted with 
the arsenate to kill the boll weevil, 54,000 tons of arsenic 
would be needed, a quantity far larger than the present 
arsenic output of the entire world. 

That much arsenic a year can easily be produced, how- 
ever, and right here at home in the Far West. Arsenical 
ores are plentiful, too plentiful to suit the prospector. When 
he uncovered an ore body high in arsenic, he cursed and 
moved on. Such ores are difficult to handle and the smelters 
used to penalize them heavily in the days when arsenic could 
be bought for 4 or 5 cents a pound and the total American 
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About the Only Way Daugherty Has Shown Much Strength 











consumption did not exceed 3000 to 5000 tons a year. Now 
it is worth 12 cents a pound and this price makes it possible 
to mine and smelt certain ores solely to extract the poison. 
All through the Far West, but more especially in a belt 
stretching from Reno to Salt Lake City across Nevada and 
Utah arsenical ores are now being produced and many 
smelters have installed special appliances to extract arsenic 
from the slag. 

By itself the production of arsenic is of comparatively 
small importance to the Far Western mining industry, but 
the new value of arsenical ores will stimulate prospecting 
and is bound to lead to the discovery of rich commercial ore 
bodies beneath the surface layer of arsenical stuff that 
hitherto prevented exploration and development. Thus the 
boll weevil of the South is adding to the mineral wealth of 
the Far West. 


U U 
Same Old Bird It’s the same old story. When San Fran- 
to Rise Out of | cisco rubbed the ashes out of its eyes 
Tokyo’s Ashes after the earthquake and fire, it had a 


grandiose vision of rebuilding on the bare 
ground along new lines, of creating a city more beautiful, 

more artistic and more adapted to modern conditions than 
the old one had been. The opportunity was there; the plan 

was there. Nothing happened. “We haven’t the money 
and the time to do it now,” urged the citizens. ‘‘Let’s get 

right down to business as usual at the old stand and start 

making the city over when we have leisure and surplus 
funds.” That happy time will probably arrive when ice’ 
skating becomes a popular sport in hades. 

After the Japanese earthquake Baron Goto and his as- 
sociates of the Reconstruction Board advanced a plan for 
the rebuilding of Tokyo and Yokohama along the lines of 
modern cities with wider streets, better transportation faci i- 
ties, with a sewage system, a new harbor, a canal from Yoko- 
hama to Tokyo and a magnificent system of parks and 
boulevards. Of course this plan provided for an immense 
reduction in the earthquake and fire risk. Its cost was 
estimated at three billion yen. 
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The Diet turned the plan down. It was too expensive. 
Some other time, but not now. Instead it appropriated 
less than half a billion yen and guaranteed the principal 
and interest on loans to municipalities aggregating 140 
million yen. Fxcept in the method of construction and the 
style of new buildings, Tokyo and Yokohama will show 
little improvement over the cities that were destroyed. 
Part of this failure to make use of the opportunity is, of 
course, due to the fact that no portion of the fire loss was 
covered by insurance, the policies stipulating that the in- 
surance companies were relieved from responsibility for 


fire damage caused by earthquakes. But it never occurred | 


to the government that the larger plan could have been 
financed easily by cutting the military budget in half. 

Billions for war, but not a yen for beauty, convenience 
and safety! 


U U 


Too Much Food In 1913 the American farmer harvested 
Here and Tight wheat from a total of 47,000,000 acres; 
Belts Over There 1" 1923 he had 58,000,000 acres in wheat. 

In 1913 the Canadian wheat crop was 
below 200,000,000 bushels; in 1923 it reached 470,000,000 
bushels. Similar increases took place in Australia and Argen- 
tina. Canada alone increased its production by 70,000,000 
bushels more than the entire 1913 wheat exports of Russia 
and the Balkans. 

That’s the supply. Now as to the demand. 

In 1913 the consumption of bread cereals in Germany 
averaged 9 bushels per capita. In 1923 it was only 6 bushels. 
Had German cereal consumption been normal, she would 
have imported 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushels of cereals 
during the current crop years; during the first six months 
her wheat and rye imports were only 15,000,000 bushels. 

Similar conditions prevail in Switzerland, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Holland where food consumption has de- 
creased compared with pre-war standards. 

Figures may be dry reading, but they should be of extra- 
ordinary significance to him whose pocketbook is affected 
by the financial condition of the American farmer. And that 
number includes nearly all of us. 




















Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 
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The Miner Quits , 


Wholesale Departure of Experienced Workers Creates a 
Tough Problem for Far Western Industry 


HERE are two reasons why the 
mining industry of the Far West 
has failed, is still failing to go for- 
ward under a full head of steam. 

The principal reason is the low price 
offered for metals in comparison with 
other commodities. Copper, the back- 
bone of Western mining, is selling for 
less than it brought in 1914; silver has 
dropped to pre-war quotations; gold has 
retained its fixed 
value, but the cost of 
powder, steel, coal, 
power, of everything 
needed for the produc- 
tion of these metals 
has gone up. Lead 
and zinc have ad- 
vanced, but as they 
are usually found in 
combination with sil- 
ver and gold, the net 
profits—if any—are 
smaller than they 
were ten years ago. 
Properties with high 
production costs, 
therefore, are shut 
down and the low- 
cost properties are not 
all working at full 
capacity. 

But there is an- 
other reason for sta- 
tionary or reduced 
output—there is a 
shortage of — skilled 
miners. While com- 
mon labor has been 
in fair supply, experi- 
enced underground 
workers have aban- 
doned the mines in 
such numbers that the shortage has made 
itself most seriously felt. 

Why is this—what are the causes of 
this condition? In general, the reasons 
are the same as those affecting general 
labor conditions all over the country. 
But certain other circumstances enter 
into the problem. In order to understand 
them, let us glance briefly at the history 
of Western mining. 

The first underground mining of impor- 
tance in the Far West was on the famous 
Comstock Lode, at Virginia City, Nevada. 
Beginning in 1859, thousands of men were 
employed here in this rich treasure vault. 
The high wages attracted expert miners 
from the tin mines of Cornwall, England, 
and husky young emigrants from the 
East. These men worked under unusually 
severe conditions and the obstacles they 
had to overcome were formidable. The 
heat underground was terrific. Great 
flows of hot water were encountered. 
Disastrous mine fires occurred. At this 
time the machine drill operated by com- 
pressed air was in its infancy. The greater 
part of the immense tonnage of ore was 





By Breese Rosette 


broken by hand drilling and picking. The 
square-set system of timbering, now much 
used in many mining districts, was 
invented and developed here. 

During this period, many other mining 
districts of the West were opened up. 





Thousands of old-time miners have left the Western mines for other pursuits; 


their going necessitates radical changes in mechanical 


equipment and in the handling of men 


Eureka, Nevada; Tintic and Park City, 
in Utah; Butte, Montana; Leadville and 
Aspen, in Colorado, are some of the more 
important. High metal prices prevailed 
and wages were high. On an average the 
pay of a miner was twice the compen- 
sation for work of similar kind in the 
eastern states. 

In these early days of Western mining, 
by far the largest percentage of miners 
were native-born Americans and immi- 
grants from Great Britain. Anold United 
States Geological Survey publication 
gives the following results, from a census 
of the miners in Virginia City on the Com- 
stock Lode in 1880: 


Ds ee a ae ee 770 
MA 6 9 5 dia fi arin eosin ae a aa 816 
[7 1 RE eee errr ene 640 
CECT Cae ie ieee SRE 191 
MS tx cay et acer agi cme 83 
Crete 2 Pele See 270 

SIE Sele oh RTE a Apes a ep 2770 


It was from men like these, working 
under the conditions described, that the 
American miner, the most efficient in the 
world, was developed. Rugged, sturdy 





and self-reliant, he took pride in his 

work and became adept in the differ- 

ent phases of this difficult and hazard- 
ous occupation. 

With the increase in mining activity 
great strides were made in methods of 
mining and treating the ores. The pneu- 
matic rock drill came into general use; 
dynamite took the place of black powder 
for blasting purposes. New metallurgical 
processes were devel- 
oped, more of the 
metal in the ores was 


recovered and_ this 
made possible the 
mining of lower-grade 
ores. 


Even before the ad- 
vent of the twentieth 
century, the old Eng- 
lish-speaking stock 
gradually drifted 
away from the mines, 
immigrants from 
eastern and southern 
Europe taking their 
places. As in the coal 
mines of the East, so 
in the metal mines of 
the Far West Slav 
and Latin began to 
elbow the native 
American and_ the 
Cornishman out of 
the way. Neverthe- 
less men of experi- 
ence, skill and initia- 
tive continued to be 
in ample supply. 

Then came the great 
war. Metal prices 
soared, production in- 
creased and wages 
attained record levels. Nevertheless com- 
petition, enlistments and the draft took 
large numbers of men. The remaining 
miners had a surprise coming to them. 
When the depression came along late in 
1920 and huge surplus metal stocks 
choked the warehouses, mining came to an 
almost complete halt. In many copper 
districts operations were wholly sus- 
pended. In Butte, the largest copper 
camp in the world, only enough men were 
retained to keep the mines in shape for 
future production. The same was true 
in the great copper properties in Utah, 
Nevada, and Arizona, and thousands of 
miners, thrown out of work, were forced 
to seek a living elsewhere. 

When operations were resumed in 1922, 
it soon became apparent that not enough 
experienced .miners were returning to 
work. There were plenty of laborers, but 
the scarcity of good all-round miners was 
still felt. It is felt today. The men quit, 
abandoned the mining business altogether. 

Forced to seek other occupation, many 
of them found work they liked better, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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RREVOCABLY committed, black 

on white—vide last month’s “Book 

Corner’”’—to go sailing among the 

uncharted reefs of the new fiction 
this month, we discover that we have set 
ourselves no inconsiderable navigatory 
task. The trouble is that there is so mucl> 
of it that is worth investigating and 
writing about at length; whereas the 
confines of the “Corner” do not permit us 
to explore too deeply, no matter how 
pleasing the prospect. 

f, then, we seem merely to skirt, as it 
were, shores which appear (to you) to 
invite at least the landing of a scouting 
party if not thorough exploration, or if we 
shove off with a full boat’s crew to survey 
what is (to your eye) very evidently a 
simple desert island, be patient. Remem- 
ber, we can not do more than translate 
to you what crosses our field of vision as 
we wave our own private telescope about. 
If we miscall a coral atoll or two we are, 
still, doing no less than our best. And in 
the event that you hold us a scandalously 
poor navigator do not forget that you may 
easily conduct your own exploratory tour 
at first hand by a visit to the nearest book- 
shop—and then set us right, if you feel 
that we need to be so set, through the 
kind offices of the Postmaster-General. 
To our voyage, then. 


The Four Leaders 


FOUR novels, two American and two 
British (we may call Mr. Conrad a 
Britisher by. virtue of residence at least), 
fill almost the entire horizon as we set out. 
They are Joseph Conrad’s “‘Rover,” C. E. 
Montague’s “Hind Let Loose,” Edna 
Ferber’s “So Big” and Booth Tarking- 
ton’s ““Midlander.”’ It so happens that all 
four are brought out by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, which happy circumstance 
saves us four separate sets of parentheses. 

In “The Rover” Mr. Conrad is so essen- 
tially himself that whether you are a 
Conrad devotee or not you nod and smile 
to yourself in your absorption as you read 
and nod and smile and read again until 
you reach the end, when you are apt to 
get immediately back to the beginning 
to do it all over again. This, by the way, 
if we may hazard an opinion, is one of the 
secrets of Mr. Conrad’s success. His 
books manage to get themselves read and 
re-read so thoroughly that it is a simple 
impossibility to forget either him or them. 

The story of “The Rover” is laid in the 
south of France—the Mediterranean 
shore—and in the period following the 
French Revolution. In some baffling, 
esoteric fashion Mr. Conrad contrives to 
tell what is actually a breathless sea 
story almost entirely from the vantage 
point of solid land. Peyrol doesn’t get 
out of sight of shore until almost the end 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


of the book. When he does, he goes back 
for eternity to the element from which he 
has just come at the beginning of the tale. 

If we were called upon to pack the 
essence of this story into one word we 
could do no better than suspense. You 
are waiting, steadily with Peyrol, ner- 
vously with Arlette, alertly with Cath- 
erine, calmly with Captain Bolt, sulkily 
irritable with the Lieutenant, crazily with 
Scevola the half-mad sans-culotte, for the 
ominous something to happen; the irre- 
sistible, irrevocable denouement which 
half shows itself, retreating to advance 
again, each time a trifle closer, from the 
very beginning. And yet, so consum- 
mately does the author weave his illusion 
you get no sure pre-vision of the end until 
you come upon it all at once and the cer- 
tainty creeps over you that there could 
have been no other conclusion. 

Just one more word. Mr. Conrad has 
often been accused of over-discursiveness, 
of doubling back on his tracks to dissect, 
to analyze, to re-dissect until the reader 
is, not wearied exactly, but almost over- 
whelmed with the cumulative weight of 
minutiz added to minutiez. There may 
have been some foundation for this 
impeachment, notably, perhaps in “Lord 
Jim” (although the development of a 
single character in the manner of “Lord 
Jim” excuses almost any amount of 
detail), but in “The Rover” he has 
avoided even the appearance of any such 
evil. This is the purest of narrative from 
beginning to end. And yet, paradox- 
ically enough, it is, as we observed before, 
more like Conrad than any other Conrad 
novel. 


A Newspaper Travesty 
“A HIND Let Loose,” the other British 


novel of the four, is quite a different 
caper. “Halland,” we suppose, is 
Manchester, since Mr. Montague is the 
capable editor of the Manchester 
Guardian. Not that it matters at all in 
what English manufacturing town the 
author intends to set his tale; his ironic 
delineation of public opinion led by the 
nose by a bawling Press might have for 
its background any one of half a hundred 
British cities. Curiously enough for that 
matter—we made this same interjection a 
year or so ago, writing of “Disenchant- 
ment”—Mr. Montague’s delicate surgical 
probe seems to find the nerve just as well 
this side of the Atlantic. American 
analogies will occur to the reader in end- 
less succession; as the author exposes one 
after another the pet mummeries of 
British journalism you will forget over 
and over again, while you laugh a bit 








ruefully to yourself, that he is not talking 


about American newspapers all the time. 

The principal in the story is a brilliant 
Irish word-juggler who writes editorials 
for two rival newspapers, his double duty 
unknown to either chief. He is found out 
and summarily dismissed by both, only 
to be brought back on his own terms 
when the rivals discover that without him 
their big guns miss fire, that the best 
either can achieve in imitation of his 
cannonading is a feeble splutter and that 
the public is deserting both papers. 

This is enough of a plot sketch to show 

ou the tremendous possibilities for satire. 
Mr. Montague doesn’t miss any chances. 
There’s a particularly excellent bit where 
Fay, the man of words, changing only 
names and a word or two here and there, 
makes a notice of an art exhibit do duty 
for the story of a concert—with huge 
success. There’s another when he dic- 
tates to his wife a review of the art exhibit 
which he hasn’t seen, referring to the 
catalogue to make certain whether to say 
“he” or “she” as each artist’s work 
receives its weightily critical paragraph. 

It is easy to see how such a nicely 
wrought structure might have _ been 
ruined by too heavy a touch. Sinclair 
Lewis, for instance, would almost cer- 
tainly have smothered it in meticulous 
detail. With Mr. Montague, however, 
it is absolutely safe. Brilliant every 
moment, he sketches quickly, surely, 
restrainedly. There is detail to be sure, 
but just enough to hold the picture 
together. Brumby and Pinn, editors-in- 
chief, Fay, leader-writer extraordinary, 
each is etched sharply, unforgettably and 
each portrait contributes no less, no more 
than its just share to the whole. “A Hind 
Let Loose” is a sublime travesty on the 
thing that Mr. Montague feels the Press 
has become, and a superbly executed 
piece of writing as well. 


Edna Ferber Questions ‘Success’ 


O much for the British novels. As fai 

as American fiction has gone this year, 
Edna Ferber’s “So Big” easily over- 
shadows any of the rest. 

Selina De Jong, widow of a Dutch truck 
farmer south-of-Chicago way, brings up 
Dirk—nicknamed So Big from babyhood 
days—to get what she has missed to give 
it to him. Dirk’s early thirties bring han 
to 1923 or thereabouts. Then he stops to 
ask himself “How Big?” “Successful” 
because he has thrown over his profession 
to make money in the bond business, he 
finds his answer to himself bitterly dis- 
appointing. 

ana Ferber, of course, specializes in 
just this sort of semi-sentimental, semi- 
tragic story. But, through some mys- 
terious, indefinable ability to avoid 
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entirely slopping over—she is never too 
sentimental, too tragic—she always man- 
ages to preserve precisely the perfect level. 
It is not exactly a matter of craftsman- 
ship though hers is invariably master 
work; ‘more, perhaps, the sure judgment 
of values, the certain, steady sense of 
balance—progressive balance, so to speak 
—that carries utter conviction. 

At any rate, with “So Big,” Edna 
Ferber is initiated into that select group, 
the really top-notch American novelists. 
“So Big,” with nice economy of gesture, 
rips the veil of smugness from bald dollar 
chasing, bares the empty skeleton of the 
false “‘success” idol more effectively, 
while appearing to strive for the effect 
less, than any other novel on a similar 
thesis we have ever read. At the same 
time, by way of obbligato to the principal 
theme, the book presents a complete 
panorama of Chicago and the Middle 
West in its rushing upward sweep from 
the nineties and the Palmer House in its 
heyday, to the nineteen-twenties and the 
flzpper in hers. Miss Ferber’s is a power- 
ful and withal a delicately administered 
brush. You can not afford to let “So 
sig” go unread. 


The Midlander Misses the Mark 


RooTH Tarkington, unfortunately, has 
not done so well with “The Mid- 
lander.” 

He too has chosen the last thirty years 
as his canvas. There is no reason why the 
story of real estate development in a Mid- 
land town might not be made to serve as 
well as a truck farm for the pigment with 
which to paint in the picture of the 
growth the last three decades brought. 
But somehow the artist falls short. His 
knack is still with him: all of the familiar 
Tarkington touches are in evidence. Here 
and there the well-known positive strokes 
gleam against the background. No 
doubt, either, about its authentic Tar- 
kington flavor. Yet it doesn’t seem— 
there is no other word for it—to assemble 
quite as it should. It’s Tarkington right 


The Book Corner: 





enough, but it isn’t “Alice Adams,” not by 
a long, long shot. 

There is not space here to attempt to 
go into the reasons for the not-quiteness of 
“The Midlander.”” We are not even 
certain that we should be able to diagnose 
the trouble infallibly. All that we are 
sure of is that it is there. “The Mid- 
lander” will be widely read, of course, 
because Mr. Tarkington has written it. 
Forget, moreover, ‘Alice Adams” and 
possibly “The Magnificent Ambersons” 
and it is even one of the author’s larger 
canvases. It must certainly be admitted 
to any discussion of the season’s leading 
books. Yet—but enough. We wish you 
would read it if only to see whether you 
feel as we do about it. 


The Epic of Wheat 
HILE we are still in the Middle West 


we must stay long enough to tell you 
about “‘Satan’s Bushel,” by Garet Garrett 
(Dutton). 

You may recall “The Cinder Buggy” 
which ran as a magazine serial and was 
later (about a year ago) brought out in 
book form. In that novel Mr. Garrett 
staged simply and forcefully the drama of 
steel. His firm handling of the funda- 
mental human emotions combined with 
his uncanny “feel” for the theatrical in 
the broad sweep of American industry 
made that theme into an immensely grip- 
ping story. In “Satan’s Bushel” he has 
done the same thing for another basic 
American commodity, wheat. 

From the sprouting shoots, the early 
flowering, to the harvested golden grain 
Mr. Garrett recites the epic of wheat. 
Then, by way of contrast, he shows you 
the buying and selling that is neither 
buying nor selling as far as the actual com- 
modity is concerned; the stark, feverish 
activity of the Wheat Pit. The reader is 
left with an overwhelming sense of the 
futility of the Pit and a warm, almost 
glowing appreciation for the real wheat 
and those who grow and market it. 

Power in straightforward narrative, 


Joseph Henry Jackson 
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knack in the dramatic twist—these things 
are Mr. Garrett’s. There is no one else 
doing this kind of novel with anything 
like his tense, direct, driving force. 


Into the Far West 


Will this, then, we are through with 
the Midland and into the great Far 
West. 

There has been an amazing crop of 
Western stories and books by Western 
authors in these last few months. Too, we 
are glad to see, many of them show far 
greater depth than has been commonly 
granted to so-called “Westerns” in the 
past. Asa type it must be admitted that 
the Western story (though there have 
been exceptions) has never until recently 
gotten out of the conventional “bad man” 
rut. Six-gun fiction and the novel which 
admitted proudly that it concerned the 
great open spaces have dominated the 
field and the experts have asked, not with- 
out justice, whether any good could be 
expected to come out of the Nazareth of 
the West. 

It has taken a certain amount of time 
to bring it to pass but latterly these 
critics have been confuted right and 
left. Bertrand W. Sinclair’s ‘The 
Inverted Pyramid” (Little, Brown), for 
example, is a novel to which we may point 
with the pride of the knowledge of a sound 
piece of fiction ably conceived and exe- 
cuted by a Westerner about the West. 

Mr. Sinclair has written the chronicle 
of the Norquay family with the Pacific 
Northwest as his locale. The first Rod- 
erick Norquay, sailing round the Horn in 
quest of trade, hit upon an unusual plan 
for preserving the family unity. To 
exploit the resources of the large estates 
he had acquired he formed before his 
death a family corporation, to be handed 
down from father to son. The arrange- 
ment is respected and has held intact 
until the fifth generation with which the 
story opens. The development of the 
three brothers Norquay, each flatly 

(Continued on page 91) 





Rustler’s Valley. By Clarence E. 
Mulford, Doubleday, Page. 

The creator of Hopalong Cassidy has 
ever since been entirely content to stick 
to his last and write straight, swift, six- 
gun stories. There isa time for reading 
this kind of fiction and when that time 
comes we look for Mulford first. This 
is as good as anything Mulford has ever 
done. 

High Fires. By Marjorie Barkley 
McClure. Little, Brown. 

A delightful novel of the slow over- 
coming of religious super-prejudice in 
a minister’s family. Well written and 
excellently handled. Mrs. McClure 
shows clearly that she will be able to 
sustain the reputation this first novel 
will make for her. 

The Sands of Oro. By Beatrice 
Grimshaw. Doubleday, Page. 

An exotic South Sea Island, a search 
for gold, a lover and his girl, all that 
is expected of the author—except. 
Beatrice Grimshaw undoubtedly does 
much better with the short story than 
with the novel. 





Hits and Misses 
Here Comes the Sun- By Emilie 
Loring. Penn. 

A fairly amusing and impossible 


mingham. Bobbs-Merrill. 


King Tommy. By George A. Bir- 


Hugely entertaining farce-comedy of 


romance, mixed but not overmixed with 
politics, and middling well told. 


The Eagle’s Wing. By B. M. Bower. 
Little, Brown.. 

A breezy Western story in the 
author’s customary style, but with 
some Colorado River irrigation propa- 
ganda thrown in to help matters along. 
A good enough story. 


The Dear Pretender. By Alice Ross 
Colver. Penn. 

A light novel, set in New York, of the 
poverty-and-romance type with a 
sew edition of the Pollyanna 
slant. 


The Plastic Age. 
Century. 

Touted as the “main street of College 
Life,” it fails of its mark. The author 
is a college instructor; perhaps that is 
why his objective bits succeed and his 
subjective attempts fall flat. 


By Percy Marks. 


a might-be kingdom in the Balkans. 
Oil concessions and an ex-king head 
waiter give it the after-the-war touch. 
Some one will probably make a tre- 
mendously successful musical comedy 
of this book. 


The Garden of Peril. 
Stockley. Putnam. 

A short but intensely glamorous 
romantic novel in the author’s best 
style. Cynthia Stockley can make 
Africa live for the reader even though 
her subject leans sometimes a trifle 
toward the morbid as it does in this case. 

Gerald Cranston’s Lady. By Gilbert 
Frankau. Century. 

A best-seller in London. Gerald 
Cranston, rich, marries for position, 
and the reactions of Hermione his wife 
to his attempts at what he considers 
proper adjustment of their relations, 
make the book. Essentially a “ove” 
story and overburdened with rather 
much of it. 


By Cynthia 
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active desk will be as common- 

place an article of furniture as the 
phonograph has already become. Time 
was when we gazed upon that feature of 
our living-room furnishing in a sort of 
awe, considering the marvelous’ poten- 
tiality of its silence, tempted to keep it 
wound-up and spinning constantly for the 
sake of its magical revelations. Indeed, 
we would keep a social company chained 
to the horn most of an evening although 
many of the guests had the same records 
at home. We talked excitedly of what 
this meant to the shut-in, physically and 
geographically; how it brought the Uni- 
versity to the farm, Broadway to the 
wood-chopper’s hut. We lamented that 
Jenny Lind had not been recorded. We 
wondered where all this would end, we 
spoke reverently of its infinite possibili- 
ties. Doubtless we remarked that phono- 
graphic reproduction was only in its 
infancy. (We are still saying that about 
the motion-pictures but it seems a rather 
protracted infancy, suggestive of feeble- 
mindedness.) 


To What Base Uses 


Come, let us own up. Our phonograph, 
dehorned like a thoroughbred Holstein, 
highly groomed in polished mahogany, 
tethered to a base-plug, stands over there 
in that corner, practically another table 
for the room. Underneath is a stack of 
magical black pancakes, holding in solu- 
tion the voices of great singers otherwise 
hushed forever. It is a once incredible 
library of sound, preserved, recorded. 
Ah, that’s it! These are records. Already 
they belong to the field of the antiquarian. 
They are second-hand. They have value 
for research; they appeal to the memory. 
But that is for occasional recourse, only. 
Their chief merit is that they perform for 
us at our will. Yet that is rather unim- 
portant, when so much is going on. Or at 
least it seems so, just now, while we are a 
little excited. We shall probably come to 
our senses later and realize how precious 
these records are. But just now there 
are various articles piled on our phono- 
graph for, after all, one always has use for 
a table. 


HIS desk has become radio-active! 
It may be that in time a radio- 


The New Toy 


Over there, on the other side of the 
room, placed so that we can gather our 
chairs in an arc before it, is the real won- 
der of the age, our radio receiving-set and 
amplifier. There is nothing second-hand 
or antiquarian about this. No, indeed. 
If any broadcasting station should switch 
on a Caruso record, we'd tune out, 
instanter, and tune into another bit of the 
scrambled alphabet that would treat us 
fairly. We have to know that the sound 
is coming from living, palpitating per- 
formers, exerting themselves at that very 








moment for our special benefit, at Los 
Angeles or San Francisco or Portland or 
Calgary. (It is true we can’t command 
an encore of a popular number unless 
we take the things off the phonograph and 
reproduce it ourselves. And as a matter 
of fact, the radio serves to quicken a 
desire for certain records much as the 
phonograph quickened a desire to hear 
the originals of the records. Probably 
the living-room of the future will be fur- 
nished with a combination instrument.) 
And the folks next door are coming to 
spend the evening listening-in. Oh yes, 
it’s a three act play tonight, which is 
rather a complication, you know, because 
you get interested in the drama and you 
miss somebody’s organ recital on ZQQ and 
don’t hear so-and-so’s talk about such- 


and-such on QZZ. 
The Old Song 


Isn’t it wonderful? Just think what it 
would have meant to the pioneers in old 
San Francisco, when they couldn’t get 
P. T. Barnum to bring Jenny Lind further 
west than Memphis on the edge of the 
wilderness, although they named theatres 
for her, beside the bays of San Francisco 
and Monterey, and thus established the 
false tradition that the lady sang for the 
Argonauts. Why, that voice might have 
been broadcasted from Memphis and 
enjoyed at the Golden Gate, if only radio 
had ante-dated transportation across the 
desert. And then think what this means 
to the shut-in, isolated by disease or 
distance. Where will it end? For radio 
is only in its infancy! 


See What We Have! 


Even so, not many people have furni- 
ture that is radio-active. A mere receiving 
set is radio-passive, to speak scientifically. 
That is why we are indulging in a little 
thrill—while the thrilling is good—at the 
radio-activity of this desk in our office. 

Of course, there has always been a 
quality about this desk that is mildly 
akin to this new sensation. This 
always been, in its own way, a broad- 
casting station operating on the wave- 
length of the U. S. mails. We remember 
seeing, carved round the edge of the 
library table of David Starr Jordan, this 
legend: “The educated man is good 
company for himself.” In similar fashion. 
we might choose to carve on this desk the 
words of Longfellow: “I shot an arrow 
into the air, it fell to earth I knew not 
where.” ‘That is, of course, the editorial 
process and, as in the case of the poet, we 
find our arrows later, generally in responses 
from our readers, which responses are the 
life of this desk, remember. 


The Personal Element 


Thus it is not entirely a strange experi- 
ence to shoot verbal arrows into the air 
by radio instead of through the mails. 











The difference is something like that 
between writing a letter and telephoning. 
It means an intensification of the personal 
element. But that was a wonder once! 
You’ve noticed, haven’t you? that this 
age strives to stress that element. 
ndeed, we’ve been censured for being 
flippant, undignified. What we’ve tried to 
do is to project, to broadcast, so to speak, 
the informal atmosphere of this office. 
Thus the extension of this desk by 
radio-activity—which means, in simple 
language, that the Editor has been talking 
over the radio and getting responses from 
hearers instead of from readers—has been 
really another experimenting in broad- 
casting the personal element, intensified 
by the addition of the human voice to the 
editorial words. Such an experiment in 
type on this page originally provoked a 
response that has proved its success The 
letters from our readers, gentle and other- 
wise, have been frank and free, with no 
cold barrier between the writers and this 


desk. 
Answers Out of the Night 


Therefore it was exceedingly interesting 
to shoot the same kind of arrows out upon 
the mysterious darkness of the night and 
to have the response come drifting back 
in the days that followed. Letters have 
come from every one of the eleven Far 
Western states and from three Canadian 
provinces, and also from several states 
east of the Sunset Country proper. 
Through all these letters, almost all of 
them from strangers, runs a friendly note. 
“It seemed as though you were here in 
this room tonight, chatting with us before 
our fire.” That is the general tenor of the 
response. One can not help but be a 
little awed by this latest demonstration 
of “contacts.” It was a great day for the 
writer in his medieval monastery when 
his laboriously written manuscript, de- 
pending for its circulation upon the will- 
ingness of copyists, was “broadcasted” by 
the magic of type and printing press. 
That magic has become commonplace 
today, although even now the centuries 
have not dulled the thrill in the response 
to one’s printed message to an unknown 
public. The new thrill comes from 
response of a similar audience to the 
spoken word. 


Coda 


Those were great days, before 1500 
A. D., when they were printing those 
first books, now called “incunabula,” that 
is, in the cradle of printing. These broad- 
castings of ours today are the incunabuia 
of radio communication. 

But there we go again, talking seriously 
about this wonder being only in its 
infancy, where only a few paragraphs ago 
we were laughing at just such a thought. 
It’s really no use trying to be blase on this 
subject. The thing gets you! 
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That evening, however, had been an 
uncomfortable one. Amer had left early 
after futile attempts had been made to 
keep a conversation going, and as he 
returned home Lem Stokes’ words had a 
sour taste: and they proved an adum- 
bration. 

For William was waiting in the front 
room dressed in his store clothes and 
swinging a suitcase. He confronted Amer 
without his customary brilliant smile. _ 

“I’ve been waiting for you,” he said 
crisply. “I’m coming down heavy now 
and talk cold stuff,” and he glared. 
“Listen close: here’s the proposition. I 
want ten thousand to go to Portland or 
Frisco right away and get going in my 
trade. Safah Ann Stokes expects to go 
with me. «1 need a lot of jack for the trip. 
Get it, so far? ‘Ten grand—ten thousand 
smacks. That’s one proposition.” He 
paused theatrically. “The other is I’m 
willing to take fifty thousand and run out 
on Sarah Ann—leave her here—for you. 
She’ll cost you forty grand, comprenay? 
I’ve got you spiked, mister, and you know 
it. Which will it be?” He glared demoni- 
acally. “Hop to it, old man; say which!” 

Amer’s glance wavered uncertainly; 
but as he understood the speech in its 
entirety, his eyes persisted and were not 
to be beaten down by William’s. Sud- 
denly he grabbed roughly for his son’s arm. 

“Get out!” he choked. “Get out of 
this house—ti!l you can show decency in 
your talk. You can’t bully me any more, 
you—you—” 

“Let go my arm. Let go!” 

The voice was low and resonant— 
changed; it had for Amer all the brutal 
terror of the risen dead. 

“Now—old man—” William shook 
himself free; then spat on the floor with 
suddenly renewed sprightliness. “Do I 
have to tell you some reasons why | get 
the jack?—besides little Sarah Ann?” 

“Don’t speak her name!” 

“Fair enough. We don’t speak her 
name. We speak about another lady— 
back a ways—let’s talk about—say—the 
best flat-joint, rip and tare artist and 
niftiest con woman the coast ever saw, In 
the old days.” He paused, then unctu- 
ously pronounced the name. “Frances 
Lapache—the late Francie Lapache.” 

He smiled pleasantly. “Oh yes, her 
hubby was in the profession too—Sad 
Sam Stewart—now got holiness and 
retired to the tules: alias—here we spill 
it—” he bowed a burlesque introduction 
—alias—Mister Amer Murcer, captain! 
And here’s their kid. The little curly- 
hair angel kid. I’m. Let’s talk about 
’em all. The whole happy family!” His 
high-pitched laugh rang through the 
room. “A jolt, eh?” he shouted hilari- 
ously. “What do you think I came back 
here for anyways, if I didn’t know some- 
thing—to cook for you?” 

The older man’s face had lost all color 
and expression, like a ruined mask. He 
stood for a moment longer, then he sat 
down deliberately. After a time he pulled 
out a cigar and lit it with difficulty, but 
he said nothing. Silences were intolerable 
to William. 

“Well, let’s do business now,” he 





Bad Blood 


(Continued from page 7) 


frowned. “There’s the two propositions. 
Which do you pick?” 

Amer did not answer. His head was 
sunk on his chest, but he continued to 
puff on the cigar. 

“Did you think Sarah Ann Sugar was 
safe out of my reach, Sam old boy? Did 
you expect I couldn’t make her fall for 
me? I know ’em too well. The more she 
said she hated the sight of me, the more I 
knew what to do. Those quiet little 
country ribs—” 

He watched Amer keenly, but seemed 
disappointed. 

“Well, come on; hop to it. You’ve got 
the jack salted. I know all about it. 
Come clean, Sam. You always were a 
dumb old skull. Lord knows how you got 
by in fast company. Times have changed, 
I guess. But for what reason my mother 
ever picked out a wet one like you, I’m 
damned if I know, Sam.” 


All at once he laughed sweetly and bent 
forward: “Something just occurred 
to me. Listen: what if you aren’t my 
daddy, anyways—that’s what it looks 
like to me—and I don’t mean maybe.” 

Since there was no response, William 
walked over to his father, sunk in the 
chair. He gazed down at him for a 
moment, then the bright look on his face 
faded to one of extreme surprise. Amer’s 
eyes had lifted calmly upon him. Greatly 
interested, William watched him rise 
slowly in front of him, saw him hurl the 
cigar into the grate, walk over toward the 
door then back again. 

William thrust his hand into his pocket. 
“Now, what’s your stall?” 


Amer pointed to the chair. “Better 
sit down,” he said grimly. 
William continued to stand. “Just 


one moment, mister—” 

“Keep still. You have done enough 
talking. You talk all the time. I’m 
going to talk now.” 

Amer selected a brick in the fireplace to 
gaze at as he clutched the laborious 
words from his mind— 

“You’re four-fifths your mother,” he 
stated in deep unaccented tones. “But 
what you said a minute ago is not true. 
You’re my boy. You got my build of 
body and strength. Except for that, 
you re all your mother—specially in your 
mind. I’ve seen that from the time you 
were a little boy. Your mother—” 

“Lay off—lay off—” 

“Your mother was a smart woman her 
way, as you said. You’ve got in with 
crooks and found out about her. You’re 
smart, too. Your mother was a born 
crook, and you got her blood; you’re a 
born crook too. Your mother was cruel. 
You got that cruelty in you. She was a 
strong-willed woman. She kept me 
crooked against myself, and she tried to 
break me in other ways. I wasn’t skilful 
or smart but I was strong and she found 
me handy. But she didn’t want you. 
She hated you. And she went away— 
when you were very little and left the two 
of us. So ——e took you and came 
here, and I brought you up.” 
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Amer gazed at his son slowly and 
solemnly. 

“I thought at firs-—when you were a 
ittle boy—I could raise you right, keep 
you here alone on this place and make 
you an honest man, the same as I made 
myself. But I saw it breaking out in 
you—in ways. I tried to punish you, but 
somehow I never could go through with 
it. Then I found out you’d stolen things 
and then I beat you to a finish. 

“That night you ran away. Now that 
you’ve come back, it’s just like your 
mother had come back. if your mother 
had come back here alive, she would have 
done the same thing as you’re doing: 
blackmail. She would have tried to ruin 
me. I would have fought against her, 
and it would have been a bad fight, 
because your mother was no coward. 
All the same I wouldn’t have let her ruin 
me. I have spent twenty years working 
hard here—working hard.” 

William looked up. ‘Well,’ he said, 
“what about it? What does all that 
prove, eh?” 

Amer’s jaw moved. His lower lip 
encompassed the upper. He strode to the 
door and flung it wide open, and when 
he returned Wiiliam’s eyes were narrowed 
to sparkling slits. Both were breathing 
fast. “It means I don’t want any truck 
with you; that you'll get nothing out of 
me; and you can get out of here—and go 
to hell!” 

“Oh, I see.” Williams lip curled. 
“Suppose you put me out.” 

ere was a silent moment. Amer 
grasped for his son’s wrist, but he was too 
slow. The young man made a quick 
charge that caused Amer to stagger back. 
Then William threw off his coat with 
one swift flashy gesture and stood waiting, 
arms crooked, while the bigger older man 
advanced to grapple. 

Strictly it was Amer Murcer’s object to 
hurl his son out the door, a thing the 
accomplishment or defeat of which (as in 
the way of fights) quickly took on an 
intense symbolism. That is to say, on 
the acts of ejection or the thwarting of 
ejection to both men seemed suddenly to 
depend a triumph which in its impli- 
cation held something of a spiritual signi- 
ficance and finality. It seemed to Amer 
that if he threw his son out the door, ruin 
would be averted, and if he did not, ruin 
would obtain— 

He could not throw him out. 

His son shifted muscularly out of his 
hugs; he was too slow—too slow. After 
a time of such scuffling, he drew back for 
a lunge and his son tripped him. He 
staggered. But at the moment his dogged 
temper blazed violently up, so that, born 
of it, a sudden wildness of movement 
caught his son unprepared; and all at 
once he had him by the throat against the 
table, and in his two forearms seemed 
to throb all the power on earth. 

Then there were noises like certain ones 
in 4 Zoo. 

And Amer found that he was blind. 
Everything was black before him, and in 
the darkness he continued to throttle his 
son. Also he had no feeling in his hands— 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Why 500 People a Day 
Choose Oldsmobile 


The reasons back of Oldsmobile Six success—the reasons why 
more than forty thousand discriminating men and women have 
already bought this car—can be summed up like this: 


Oldsmobile Six combines sterling quality, six-cylinder perform- 
ance, fine appearance and unusual comfort with low price. 


The coupe, for instance, has a Fisher body with real comfort 
for four passengers. Appointments are complete, including 
velour upholstery, heater, dome light, cowl ventilator, door locks, 
transmission lock, etc. Underneath are the 40 H.P. engine of 
highest efficiency, and a chassis that holds the road 
amazingly at all speeds. 


The coupe is a striking example of the way in which the 
Oldsmobile Six combines all of the fine qualities of your ideal 
motor car—and combines them at a price made possible only 
by the close co-operation of Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part of the United States, at a 


standard price established by the factory, without the addition of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners’ inspection 


Roadster $785 Touring Car $795 = Sport Touring $9915 Cab#985 = Sedan $1135 


LDSMOBILE- 





o SIX 


Coupe at 


O75 


TheG. M.A. C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

All prices f. o. b. Lansing. 
Tax and spare tire extra 


The following certified accese 
sories, specially designed for 
perfect fit and quick installa- 
tion on the Oldsmobile Six, 
can be procured from any 
Oldsmobile dealer inthe U.S. 
at these net prices, complete 
with necessary attachments. 
$15.00 
15.00 


Front Bumper- - - - - 
Rear Standard Bumper - 


Rear Sport Bumper- - - 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 
Road Spot Light- - - - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - - 1.25 
Windshield Wings ( per 

pair)- +++ eee 17.00 
Rear View Mirror- - - = 1.75 
Body Trunk Rails (set of 

four) - +++ ees 80 
Sport Tire Carrier - - - 7.50 
Trunk Platform ---- 7.00 
Enameled Steel Trunk - 25.00 
Running Board Step Plates 

(pair) - 2 + oe oo 4-75 


SIX, 
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The Admiral’ Ss Uniform 


Quong narrowed his eyes, and his face 
which had been expressionless when his 
all too canny guest had remarked upon 
their enduring friendship, now became 
utterly blank. 

“There’s money in it for you, Quong 
Wing,” repeated Johnny impressively. 
ae tiwet Suffering Whelet og 
ocean of money!” 

Quong Wing ase again, eyes keenly 
narrowed. 

“Then here’s the dope. I was cussin’ 
Fate a while ago, but I’m pullin’ in my 
neck tight now. Because it’s Fate this 
time, sure, that'll turn the trick. First 
and foremost, Quong, I want you to 
introduce me to some real bang-up boss 
man in the outht you're for. Sabe? In 
the gang you’re for. Some number one 
higher-up who wants to deal a knock-out 
to these brigands. I see a way now to 
soak that bunch for a wad of money, 
Quong, and for you and me both, old boy, 
that’ll mean something worth while. 
They’re crooked, and they'll believe 
everybody else is crooked too. Now 
listen careful, an’ get me right.” 


N the following afternoon the Admiral 

returned to the flagship from a trip 
by train to Hangkow to inspect the 
« ar gunboats there on the Fourth. 
He had found gunboat and clubs entirely 
to his liking, and this, added to the good 
fortune attending his one-card draws on 
the train coming back to Shanghai, had 
imbued him with the feeling that the 
world after all was a good place to live in 
and that his billeting as head of the 
Asiatic Station had been not altogether a 
miscarriage of departmental justice. 

Age, he had discovered, was a matter 
not of years, but of spirit. 

He was approachably gracious to his 
Chief of Staff after the side-boys had 
piped him to the quarterdeck. And he 
received the news of the broil across Soo- 
chow Creek without an undue increase of 
temperature. 

“What have you done about it?” he 
queried calmly. 

Captain Webster mentioned the fore- 
gathering at the British Consulate. And 
a satisfied nod was his answer. 

“Prompt and correct as usual, Pete,” 
the Admiral said. “You left nothing 
more to be done. Cabled Washington, 
though, I suppose.” 

“Used the PXX code, sir. 
yet.” 

” “There'll probably be a couple years’ 
correspondence over it,’ the Admiral 
went on, genially rubbing his capable 
white hands. “There always is. Keep 
us on the jump. A thousand clerks in 
Washington writing letters, for us to toss 
out the port. Humph! Remember when 
you were a midshipman on the old Sara- 
toga, Pete—I was a single-stripe Insect 
with a couple years’ jump on you—that 
scrap we had with the dagoes at Messina? 
That was good! Remember what the 


No answer 


Old Man said when we—” 

The Chief of Staff’s roar echoed with 
the Admiral’s in the reminiscence that 
followed. Somewhat later the Admiral 
pressed a button. 

“Have some coffee with me, Pete?” 


(Continued from page 19) 


But the Captain well understood his 
Commander in Chief. 

“Thanks, sir. Got some letters to put 
through.” 

“Humph! Moreletters. See you later 
then. Did right about that scrap. We'll 
let the matter drop. Be good.” 

The Admiral rubbed his hands con- 
tentedly as he turned to his pet room-boy 
and took a cup from the tray. And even 
when he noticed that the Fdipino’s left 
optic was somewhat the worse for wear, 
that there was a reddish-brown welt on 
the right cheek bone, that he walked with 
a gait hardly coming under the category 
of things military, the mood did not 
forsake him. 

“Ha! You were in the fight, Mateo?” 

The silver cream pitcher trembled. 
The voice that answered was drowned in 
sorrow. 

“Yes, sair.”’ 

“Only three lumps, dammit!” snapped 
the Admiral without asperity. “You 
did right. I congratulate you. You did 
not forget what I told you about being an 
American. You fought for your adopted 
country’s honor on its very birthday. It 
was a fine thing to do, and I want you 
always to do that. I am sorry you were 
hurt. You have seen the doctor?” 

The boy nodded dumbly. His tray 
rattled as he turned to go. The Admiral 
glanced up, and even as the lad turned 
he saw something besides the unusual 
color in his eye. 

“Mateo!” 

The tray rattled again. The face of 
tragedy came into view once more. 

“What are you crying about?” de- 
manded the Admiral. 

T he boy hesitated, his eyes unsteady. 

“Not because you’re hurt. And you’re 
not going to be punished for that scrap. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

Mateo’s lips moved but no sound came. 

“Answer me!” 

The boy’s face went ashen gray. 

“Eet—eet iss you—youra uneeform, 
sair. J—J—” 

“What about it?’ came the demand, 
not ungraciously. 

“‘Eet—iss lost, sair.” The lad’s words 
came in a hoarse whisper. 

“What!” Then in a calmer tone: 
“What uniform, Mateo?” 

A sob prefaced the answer. 

“Eet iss why I weep, sair. Eet iss thee 
dress uneeform that you told me to take 
ashore to—” 

“Not the one that old Shing Lee made 
for me?” came the horrified cry, as the 
Admiral half rose. 

Another stifled sob. 

: “W hat happened to that uniform, 
oy? 

buidaa all hope to the winds, Mateo let 
loose a torrent. 

“Eet is thee fight, sair. I am bringing 
back thee uneeform from thee tailor’s, 
sair. Eet is in thee ricksha, sair, when I 
find thee fight. I remember what you say, 
sair; | am American fighting man, and 
must fight for my countrymans. And, 
sair, I do so. But when I come back to 
thee ricksha—” he threw out one arm 


p? 








tragically— ‘thee uneeform eet is not 
there.” 

The coffee pot slid to the end of the 
tray, but with a convulsive effort it was 
saved. 

“Hell!” 

The Admiral began to pace the deck 
rapidly. 

“You searched for it?” 

Dumbly again the lad nodded. 

The Admiral continued to pace the 
deck. For a time he seemed to forget 
the other’s presence. His face was 
stern now, and his eyes, unseeing, on the 
gray linoleum. 

e was thinking of his friend Shing 
Lee, fine old Shing Lee, who had made the 
uniform just six months ago. Thirty years 
ago—after thirty years he had returned to 
China—Admiral of a Fleet—and Shing 
had remembered how he had shown 
Shanghai to a single-striped ensign far 
back in the days of their youth. And, 
with hands that faltered now, and 
blurred eyes peering, the old fellow had 
cut and sewed a new uniform, his gift. 
And after that last effort—had found 
merit in the eyes of the gods and passed to 
the company of his ancestors. 

Over thirty years Shing had remem- 
bered—and that gift now was lost. 

With the cutting edge of steel the 
Admiral’s eyes suddenly glinted upon the 
boy. 

“Get out!” 

Mateo vanished. 

The Admiral pressed a button. A 
marine appeared. 

“Tell Captain Webster I want to see 
him,” snapped the Admiral. 

The Chief of Staff entered hurriedly, 
deferential. 

“Sir?”’ 

“T have changed my mind about that 
fighting,” came his answer swiftly. ‘The 
whole Hongkew district must be closed to 
our men. We must have no more 
trouble. Make your own plans, your 
own orders, bring them to me for ap- 
proval.” 

That order made the Hongkew region, 
in which the fighting had occurred, a 
restricted area into which no navy man 
might go without dire penalty. All the 
territory from Soochow Creek to that 
called Hongkew, bounded on the Wham- 
poo side by East Broadway, on the west 
by North Szechuan Road, was put under 
naval patrol. Two officers stood watch 
and watch at the Police Station in the 
quarter, and twenty-four men guarded 
the boundaries. The personnel was care- 
fully picked—friendship would give no 
passport privilege. Sad the lot of him 
who dared—sad the lot, with B and W, 


and duress vile. 


yet witness Johnny Bass, Quarter- 
master Second Class, and billeted on 
the flagship itself, calmly seated in a 
ricksha late the next afternoon, and with 
a placid countenance idly surveying the 
shops of Seward Road in the very heart 
of the forbidden district. And worse 
crime—in civilian clothes. 

Let your eye fall from the new clayed 
helmet to the resplendent glory of the 
pinkish coat of “Sunkist” Indian cloth. 
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Let it drop lower and start in wonder at 
the virgin creases of the glistening Chefoo 
pongee, then at the snowy whiteness of 
the shoes. Then survey the effect as a 
whole and note the slimness of the ebony 
walking stick and the fan in the lap ready 
to shield its owner’s serene composure 
from sudden olfactory disturbances. 

Half an hour before, Johnny had seen 
Marie and Marie’s mother, and certain 
assurances had been made. Marie had 
been happy, but mystified. Johnny had 
been happy, but secretive. Yet behold him 
even now, openly and in civilian clothes, 
in the forbidden quarter of Hongkew. 

Only ten minutes before, Johnny had 
been closeted with Quong Wing, and 
certain other assurances had been made. 
And Quong had been happy, and not at 
all mystified. And Johnny had been 
happy, too, and not at all secretive. 

This time as the Contractor of Navy 
Supplies watched the steady lowering of 
the level in the bottle he had felt no 
qualms. Had Johnny asked him then if 
he were not his friend, there would have 
been no hesitation, but a heartfelt and 
enthusiastic declaration of an affection 
that had ever existed and would never 
die. And Quong Wing himself would 
have believed that what he said was true, 
as true as the Tai Hsiao of the great 
K’ung Fu Tsu. 

For Quong Wing had seen a certain 
friend, this friend had by devious, self- 
protecting ways conveyed subtle hints of 
compromise to the bandit chieftain, and 
the bandit chieftain had consented with 
joy to a meeting with a certain influential 
and not scrupulously patriotic officer of 
the American Navy. ; 

A pilgrimage had long been in Quong’s 
reverent thought. But it was sad to 
think that Shantung was in the hands of 
a rival alien and the tomb of Confucius at 
Ku Fu Hing beneath his mocking rule. 
Also the journey would cost much money. 
Now, however, if the plans of this Ameri- 
can sailor went through—and he, Quong 
Wing, had risked much face that such 
might come to pass—a step would be 
gained toward the freedom of Confucius’ 
tomb, and money for the pilgrimage would 
miraculously be on hand. 

So he had rubbed his lean hands and 
nodded complete understanding of 
Johnny’s plan. He had an astonishing 
confidence in his guest’s ability to put it 
through. Then, through a back alley, a 
certain pink ticket Johnny had given him 
secure in his pocket, the contractor had 
left on an errand of great importance 
even as his American friend called for a 
ricksha at the office door on East Broad- 
way. 


A™> now, just as Johnny was dreaming 
of a gray walled compound and of 
Marie, and of the thing he must accomplish 
in the next two hours of early night that 
there might be the realization of that joy, 
a sharp hail snatched him out of his 
reverie. He looked up, startled, re- 
calling himself, glanced at his watch and 
smiled a languid smile. There was a 
small blue card in his pocket, and he 
worried not. Also he had some minutes 


that in some way he must waste. Quong 
Wing must be given time. 

“What’s up, sailor?” he inquired with 
a slight yawn as the patrol ran up and 
halted his coolie. 





The Admiral’s Uniform: Philip M. Fisher, Jr. 


“T know you!” cried the man in uni- 
form. “You’re Johnny Bass, all right. 
You’re under arrest. Get out of that 
ricky and follow me.” 

“What for?” calmly asked Johnny. 

“Don’t talk back to me, Jack. You 
may be the Old Man’s pet, but that 
won’t save you this time. An’ you’re in 
cit’s too, you dam’ fool. Wait’ll the 
officers see you down to the station.” 

Johnny consulted his watch again. 
Smiled, and nodded once more. 

“What’ll they do, sailor?” he inquired 
as he blew a bit of cigarette ash from the 
sleeve of ‘his “Sunkist” coat. 

“Get out o’ that ricksha before I hauls 
you out! I don’t want to use this here 
stick, but—” 

Johnny raised his eyebrows. 

“By Jinks!”’ he mildly exclaimed. “I 
believe I see now. Why, I must be in 
the restricted district. Say, now, listen 
here. We’re shipmates, aren’t we, sail- 
or?” He leaned forward confidentially. 
“Can’t you just forget that you saw me, 
and—” 

“Get out o’ there!”’ 

Johnny Bass sighed deeply. Then with 
positive reluctance he drew the small 
blue card from the pocket of his silk 
shirt. 

“TI reckon I really can’t,” he said 
sorrowfully. ‘Read that.” 

A moment later a saddened but some- 
what relieved patrol was staring after a 
fleet ricksha and wondering now how in 
thunder it happened that Johnny Bass 
had worked it. And Johnny was chuck- 
ling to himself, for the minutes he had 
needed to spend had been pleasantly 
passed. 

He tucked the Admiral’s pass back into 
his pocket, patted the coat smoothly over 
it and lost himself in reflection. 

He was glad he had that reputation for 
being clever. He was glad he was a 
right-hand man on the flagship’s bridge, 
and had thus come under the Old Man’s 
notice. He was most glad that the 
Admiral had called upon him, the 
unerring Quartermaster Bass, to go out 
into the highways and byways of Hong- 
kew to find the missing full-dress uniform 
that the late deceased Shing Lee had 
made. He had felt that such would be 
the case, and he had planned with Quong 
Wing accordingly. And Quong Wing 
even now was bent upon an errand that 
was of his own devising, too—an errand 
with the pawnbroker, Tuck Wah. He 
chuckled again, and his thoughts flew 
back to Marie. 

He steadily watched the street ahead of 
him, however. And shortly gave a 
quick nod. A closed automobile was 
before an alleyway drawn close to the 
curb on his right. 

“‘Man-man!” 

The coolie’s heels skidded to the gutter. 
Johnny dismounted, carefully counted 
out the coppers and handed the man an 
extra ten cent piece. 

“Chow money,” he said with a grin. 

“Me waitee?” cried the coolie eagerly. 

“No waitee,” said Johnny, shaking his 
head. And he confidently entered the 
narrow, heavily flagged alley. 

It turned to the right a dozen steps 
down. It bent sharply to the left fifty 
feet farther on. There was an open- 
portaled entrance through the gray 
brick wall, three upright painted boards 
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before it to keep the devils out. Johnny 
slid round this guardian obstacle and at 
the third door on the left knocked— 
three smart raps and a rattle at the latch. 
The door swung open. Johnny entered 
the blackness within and the door closed 
behind him. 

“Did you get it?” Johnny demanded 
eagerly. “And is the Facemaker here?” 

Quong Wing nodded without a word 
and pointed to the tea table that in the 
dim light Johnny had not seen. On it, 
neatly spread, lay the Admiral’s full- 
dress uniform. Beside it stood another 
bright-eyed Chinese, with a copper- 
bound teakwood box at his feet. 

“And everything is fixed? Sure?’ 

“Sure,” affirmed Quong, with an 
emphatic wag of his head. 

“An’ the big car outside’s for me?” 

“It will take you to those men,” 
gravely declared the Contractor of Navy 
Supplies. 

“Good!” said Johnny. Then, with a 
chuckle: “An’ the crooks’ll be waiting 
there for me, all right!” 

He carefully hung his coat on a chair, 
and unbuckled the belt of his pongee 
trousers. 

Meanwhile Quong Wing had smoked a 
cigarette, and dreamed of that pilgrimage 
to Ku Fu Hing. Johnny, he was sure, 
could put over the trick. 

Then, for twenty long minutes, T1i 
Ying, the Facemaker, sought to add 
forty years to Johnny’s countenance and 
hands. And when Johnny Bass departed, 
he was no longer a youngster Quarter- 
master Second Class of the American 
Navy. A miracle had come to pass; he 
was the graying Admiral of a Fleet. 


pga uasd BASS was not an ungenerous 
sailor man. 

He believed that good things come at a 
high price—and also that if a good thing 
must and can be had, the high price must 
be paid. 

Wrapped in a great-coat, despite the 
July evening’s rainy warmth, he had left 
the damp back room which Quong had 
named, and in the waiting car had been 
driven to parts unknown. He had con- 
summated a certain business deal with 
a group of oily native gentlemen, and 
for an hour had been the recipient, and 
the giver, of profound congratulation. 
Then he had left, walking on eggs until 
the driver of his car threw in the clutch. 
With a sigh he had relaxed—and the feel 
of the oblong packet in the folds of the 
great-coat gave joy to his heart and 
stimulus to his dreams. They had fallen 
for him, all right—crooks that they 
were, they believed that even a high 
ranking American naval officer could 
likewise be a crook. He had demanded 
cash, and—with an enthusiasm that 
almost frightened Quartermaster Bass «s 
he sat sipping tea in all his glittering 
blue and gold and praying, too, that the 
fragrant steam would not derange a hair 
of his clipped gray mustache nor change 
a line on his face—they had come through 
with cash. 

Now behold Johnny once more in the 
shop of Tuck Lee, Naval Tailor. He had 
changed his clothes again and resumed 
his own face of youth and Tuck recog- 
nized him despite the cit’ regalia. With- 
out a change of countenance he followed 
Johnny’s nod toward the back room. 
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Sometimes 


The Easiest Way 


to improve a motor 












OMETIMES motors are improved by a The secret lies in the way this gasoline ex- 
change of fuel alone. Try it in yours—see plodes. Non-detonation means progressive, pro- 
what it will do. longed explosions. They are quick and power- 






ful, but not soon spent. They ‘‘follow through.” 





Note the new speed it develops. Feel a new 
snap in the pick-up—an aid in congested traffic. So they give new speed, more snap and plus 
power on hills. 






Climb grades on high which have required 
second gear work in the past. A fuel like this is worth a trial to see if your 
motor responds. If it does, you have improved 
it in a very simple way. 







You or any other motorist may find these im- 
provements through the use of Union Non- 
Detonating Gasoline. 






























Learn if your car re- ‘ 
sponds. Of Special Interest 
UNION re To Tourists 
OIL Result of Scientific Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is sold at 
Research the better service stations and garages as well 
> . as at our own service stations in every section 
There are scientific rea- of the Pacific slope. Thus you may always be 
sons for these improved sure of getting this efficient fuel wherever 
results from Union Non- your travels take you. 
Detonating Gasoline. 


















Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company of Arizona Union Oil Company of Nevada 







Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Union Gasoline 
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“Any room with a door that you can 
close, Tuck Lee?” Johnny asked. “Those 
bead strings don’t do any good.” 

The tailor nodded and led the way 
farther back into mysterious realms. He 
clapped his hands once, and sang a word 
to one of his wives. 

“What’s that?” demanded Johnny. 

“Catch tea,” was the illuminating 
reply. 

Johnny closed the door after him and 
drew the Chinese toward the little 
table under the wood-barred, oil-papered 
window. 

“Listen, Tuck Lee,” he whispered. 
“You remember other day I come? I 
catch sailor hat and neckerchief, hey? 
And I bring uniform for press, hey?” 

The tailor nodded, his eyes glinting 
even in the twilight of the room. 

“I say I have sailor uniform in package, 
you remember, Tuck Lee? But I make 
mistake. You see what in that package, 
hey? Other kind of uniform, plenty 
pot stripe. I make big mistake, sabe?” 

Tuck Lee nodded again. His crafty 
mind sensed matters of import in the air. 

“Tuck Lee,” erqead went on earnestly, 
“you forget what you see in package. 
Other sailor come, other officer come, 
plenty man come, ask you what you see, 
you no sabe. You no sabe, understand?” 

The wizened heathen perceived a 
dawning light. 

“Me floget?”’ he queried softly. 

“Yes, you forget. You are my friend. 
You forget.” 

Tuck Lee thought a moment. Then, 
with his eyes on the blank wall, he said: 

“How much?” 

Johnny Bass drew out from the pocket 
of his “Sunkist” coat a sheaf of orange- 
colored notes. He laid twenty-five ten 
dollar bills of the International Banking 
Corporation on the little table. 

“You promise to forget, Tuck Lee, and 
these are yours. An’ when battleship 
go away from Shanghai, I bring you more 
all same piecee. Sailor come, officer 
come, Chinaman come, any man come— 
you forget. You sabe, Tuck Lee?” 

The little tailor’s mind worked accord- 
ing to routine. 

“No can do. 
can do.” 

Johnny took up the money and started 
to walk out. Tuck got to his feet. 

‘Seven hun’ded fitty dollah, can do.” 

Johnny returned. His host sat down 
and began to pour the tea. 

“Tuck Lee,” said Johnny, “you know 
me. I bring you plenty business. 
your friend. What aa Ido, Ido. I 
give you two-fifty now, an’ two-fifty when 
ship go away. If you won’t take that, 
finish! Mayolah! Sabe?” 

Tuck slowly pulled open his shirt and 
fanned cooler air down his wrinkled breast, 
for the sodden air was warm. His eyes did 
not leave his visitor’s. Finally he sighed. 

“All ligh’. Can do.” 

“You sure you sabe? You no talk any 
man—” 

“Sabe. Sabe. Can do.” 

“Then here’s the cash,” 
and turned over the notes. 

He heaved a sigh when he stepped into 
his ricksha. Tuck’s word was good. 
And he had received it at the price he had 
expected. 

e stopped next farther up the street, 
at the house of Tack Wah and Company, 


One t’ousan’ dollah, 


said Johnny, 


The Admiral’s Uniform: Philip M. Fisher, Jr. 


pawnbrokers to the Jade Queen of 
Celestial Ecstasy. Here he was also 
quickly recognized and the number one 
man hastily showed him a cancelled pink 
ticket—the thing that Johnny had pawned 
had been redeemed by some one else. 
Johnny smiled, nodded, and requested 
an interview in the back room. Here, too, 
a cash payment for silence was managed, 
with the same success. 

Then he returned to East Broadway, 
and the office of his friend Quong Wing. 
The two repaired to another hidden 
chamber. 

“‘Here’s your thousand, Quong,” said 
Johnny. “The Brigand outfit come 
through like lightning. Thought it was 
the chance of a lifetime! Gosh!” 

Without argument the contractor 
counted the bills and thrust them up his 
sleeve. 

“You’re safe, Quong,” Johnny whis- 
pered then. “I wasn’t afraid for myself— 
they'll never know me in a thousand 
years—but I fixed it all up for you. You 
aren’t init at all. Not one who knows will 
squeal. An’ you’ve done your country a 
good turn. Sit tight a while before you 
bank the bills, though, they may be 
marked. Thanks for the dope, an’ 
don’t forget to come to the wedding, 
old boy.” 

Johnny’s grin was a miracle of joy. 

So was Quong Wing’s—but he wished 
that he had demanded more. 


VEN the Admiral of a Fleet may have 

sentiment. It is sometimes that single 
quality that keeps him human—not a 
machine, but a man. 

The Admiral’s face was illumined with 
a joy that almost rivaled the electric 
bulbs in his cabin. His eyes dwelt 
lingeringly on the dress uniform given him 
by old Shing Lee. The lost was found! 
He turned again to the stiffly attentive 
Bass, Quartermaster Second Class, United 
States Navy, who had ferreted the whole 
of Hongkew District for it and brought 
it back. 

“And they will not give a description 
of the man who brought it to the pawn- 
shop?” 

Johnny Bass shook his head. 

‘They say they can’t, sir.” 

“Too bad,” the Admiral said, and 
subjected Johnny to a rather quizzically 
searching glance. 

“Yes, sir,’ declared Johnny Bass, a 
slight catch in his throat. 

“Hum,” muttered the Admiral, and 
the corners of his mouth twitched. 

He stepped over to the table and spread 
the dress coat out on the green baize 
cloth. He examined it carefully. Then 
the “railroad” trousers, with the broad 
gold stripe on either leg. Then with a 
grunt of satisfaction turned once more to 
the stiffly erect Johnny Bass. 

“Bass, when I called upon you to play 
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detective I believe I made a promise, did 
I not?” 

Johnny nodded, but not too eagerly. 

“Yes, sir. But, sir, I don’t—” 

“Tut-tut, my lad. When I give my 
word, my word is given. I believe | 
promised to give you whatever you 
wanted if it lay within my power?” 

Johnny coughed slightly. 

**Yes, sir.” 

“Good. That uniform was very dear 
tome. Name your poison, Bass.” 

Johnny hesitated, and flushed. 

*‘I—I hate to ask it, sir. But there is 
a reason why—why I should—” 


“Well, sir, I would like my discharge.” 

The Admiral raised his brows. 

“Your discharge, Bass! Aren’t you 
happy in the Navy?” 

“Yes, sir, very. But there’s some- 
thin’ on the outside that—that—” 

Johnny broke off, the salt-stiffened 
white hat turning in his hands. 

“Aha!” cried the Admiral. 
it! A girl.” 

Johnny grinned. 

“Yes, sir. That's it.” 

“But on what grounds can the dis- 
charge be given, lad? I swear I—but 
wait a minute now! Press that button.” 

The marine messenger magically ap- 
peared, took the order, and after a smart 
salute and a geometric *bout face, van- 
ished. 

The Staff Surgeon came on the scene, 
hastily fumbling at the last button of 
his coat. 

“Sir?” 

“Surgeon,” said the Admiral, “the 
Navy is going to lose its best engine-room- 
telegraph man and the Academy a mighty 
good plebe. Make out a medical dis- 
charge for him, taking effect at noon 
today.” 

The doctor stared at Johnny Bass. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
demanded. 

Johnny flushed and, if the truth must 
be told, squirmed. 

The Admiral laughed, then gave a 
glance at the uniform made by old Shing 


“So that’s 


ee. 
“Same trouble with both of us, Surge,” 
he said. “It’s his heart.” 


Bu in a back alley in the Hongkew 
District there was a little group of 
men—with very bitter hearts. 

They had been with the Admiral just 
before Johnny’s return with the uniform. 
They had come to the flagship in great 
expectancy—now they were disillusioned 
men and had lost much face with their 
party. The conspiracy to make whole- 
sale brigandage in the Valley of the 
Yangtse was gone; gone with the ten 
thousand dollar deposit they had paid to 
a mustachioed miscreant in admiral’s 
full-dress uniform who claimed to repre- 
sent his government. They appreciated 
the irony in the Admiral’s voice when he 
had given them proof of their error. 

“No admiral in the United States 
Navy,” he had gently informed them, “can 
sell a battleship. You have been fooled. 
You have lost much money. Too bad.” 

They left, swearing by ten thousand 
horrible devils to find the man and 
wreak their vengeance. 

But Johnny Bass had fixed things too 
well. 
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The Woman’s Own Car 


All Chevrolet modelsare popular withwomen onaccount SUPERIOR 

of their beauty of line and finish and ease of handling. 4-Passenger Coupé 
The new 4-passenger coupe was designed especially for $ 

women. Its stylish, distinguished appearance makes | 25 


immediate appeal, and closer examination promotes 
enthusiasm. Best of all—the price is surprisingly low 
for so high-grade a production, equipped as it is with 
a Fisher Body, two extra-wide doors that make feasible 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


graceful entrance to and exit from the car. Single, com- Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
fortable driver’s seat, ample room for two in the rear Superior Roadster . - - . - $490 
Pp 
Superior Touring ..... 495 


seat, and a fourth folding seat for an extra passenger. 


Superior UtilityCoupe .. .. 640 

inl ior 4-Pass. C ae 

Comfortably, tastefully upholstered and artistically saosin Wien Ren aie ona 

trimmed with good-grade hardware. Superior Commercial Chassis . 395 

' . z Superior Light Delivery . . . 495 

Plate-glass windows on all four sides. Cord tires on Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 
easily demountable rims, with extra rim. Fisher Bodies on all closed models 

Although designed with special consideration for our Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. 

women friends, we find this modei is also favored by Applications will be considered from 


high-grade men only, for territory not 


many men for business and family use. Merchandise fA SAMOS SAS 


samples can be carried inside the car instead of in the 
rear compartment. Evenings and week ends the same car 
admirably meets the requirements of the small family. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Hobby Horse and Homer Pigeon 


due to inexperienced handling. In the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive 442 pigeons 
were employed by the American troops 
and these delivered 403 important com- 
munications, not a single message of 
consequence having failed to be received 
—this in face of the fact that there was 
constant changing in the location of the 
lofts and extremely unfavorable weather 
and that the trainers had only five days 
in which to get the birds into condition 
for their work. 

Some of the American birds not only 
made marvelous speed records but 
carried on in a manner that won for them 
the admiring title of “hero birds.” One, 
“Spike,” a powerful bird, flying through 
the thickest of the fighting from the front 
line in France to American headquarters, 
safely delivered 52 important messages 
without receiving a single wound. “The 
Mocker,” with one eye destroyed by 
shrapnel and terribly wounded in the 
head, homed in wonderful time on. the 
Beaumont front with a message that gave 
the location of several heavy batteries of 
the enemy that were causing great havoc 
among the advancing United States 
troops, which information enabled the 
American guns to silence these batteries 
within twenty minutes. “President Wil- 
son,” a pigeon assigned to the tank corps, 
flew during the Meuse-Argonne drive 
through heavy fog and rain at the rate of 
nearly a mile a minute for twenty-one 
miles and delivered his communication, 
this being enclosed in a tiny aluminum 
cylinder attached to one leg, although 


(Continued from page 23) 


the other leg had been shot entirely away. 

Delhauer was discharged from the 
Army in 1920, but, reserving his _com- 
mission as lieutenant in the Signal Corps, 
he remained in a civilian capacity as head 
of the Pigeon Section of the United States 
Army, with the title of Pigeon Expert. 
He still holds that position. His duty is 
to develop the pigeon service on a peace 
time basis. 

Delhauer is enthusiastic over the value 
of homer pigeons for use in peace. Among 
the important uses to which they may be 
put are: By aviators and baloonists to 
send back word when they are forced to 
land and need assistance, and when there 
is no telephone or telegraph near; by 
the Motor Transport Corps when truck 
trains are sent on long trips; by the Forest 
Patrol; by mining companies to fly 
between their city offices and their mines 
distant in desert or mountains. Had the 
crews of the airplanes making long cross- 
country flights, who were lost last year, 
been provided with homing pigeons to 
carry the news of their danger so that 
other planes might have been immedi- 
ately dispatched to their aid, they would 
probably now be alive. 

Several months of each year Mr. 
Delhauer spends in giving a_pigeoneers’ 
course in the Army Signal Corps Com- 
munication School at Camp Alfred Vail, 
New Jersey. He devotes some time to 
visits of inspection and advice at the 
various lofts in Hawaii, the Philippines, 


Panama and throughout the United States. 
He encourages civilian fanciers to raise a 
better grade of stock and furnishes them 
with surplus offspring of the Army birds, 
thus rendering the pigeon service more 
than self-supporting. He gives talks 
before high school and college R. O. J. 
C.’s which interest many young men :o 
take up pigeon work, either in the army 
or as civilian experts. By persuasion and 
demonstration he sells to the officers of 
the army the ideal of an efficient pigecn 
service, and he helps them to realize that 
ideal. 

Half of the year Mr. Delhauer puts in 
at Ross Field, Arcadia, southern Caii- 
fornia. This he is making the largest 
breeding station for homer pigeons in the 
United States. Here he is developing 
birds to fly five to six hundred miles over 
the West Coast region in a day. It will 
require several pigeon generations and 
five or six years time, with careful breed- 
ing, scientific diet and hard and constant 
training to produce birds able to make 
five hundred miles over the exceedingly 
difficult topography of the Pacific Coas:, 
with its high mountains, its seas and its 
wide deserts. 

Delhauer got there. He made his hobby 
his life work and it made him supremely 
happy, but his progress was not auto- 
matic. All the way up hill to the final 
goal he pushed. 

Having a hobby is not enough. You’ve 
got to put high-pressure steam behind it-- 
and behind your work—to get maximum 
results. 





The Miner Quits 


enjoyed better living conditions for their 
families. The great amount of construction 
work absorbed thousands. Others went 
to the oil fields and many engaged in high- 
way work or took steady jobs in factories. 

The real cause for the refusal of many 
old miners to return to the game is the 
question of wages. In the 80’s many 
miners in the West were paid $4.00 a day. 
In this same period in the East, carpenters 
and machinists received from $1.50 to 
$2.25 a day, and common labor got from 
$1.00 to $1.50. In the go’s, and up to 
1914, wages in the East were slowly 
increasing, while the Western miner’s pay 
did not increase; in many districts it 
declined. Conditions in the West were 
changing; in many mining camps the 
improvements in transportation resulted 
in lower costs of living, yet, as always, the 
metal market was the determining factor 
in fixing wage scales. 

In 1915, when the war demand for 
metals began to be felt, mining wages 
started upward and reached the maximum 
in 1919. In 1921 they were reduced, but 
were raised in most districts in 1922. 
While these wages are still much higher 
than before the war, their increase has not 
been as great as in other industries. 





(Continued from page 49) 


According to. a Government report, in 
1921 the average labor wage in the 
United States had increased 103 per cent 
over that paid in 1910. In 1922 the 
miner’s pay in one representative mining 
camp had increased only 28 per cent over 
that paid in 1910. 

It is practically impossible for Western 
mine operators to increase the pay of 
their miners at present. In the case of the 
metals the market price is not much above 
that of 1910, as shown by the table below, 
and the cost of mining supplies has 
increased enormously. 

AVERAGE YEARLY METAL PRICES 


Year Silver Copper Lead Zinc 
1) ae 53.48 12.74 4.45 5.52 
it) 53.80 12.388 4.42 5.76 
1912...... 60.83 16.34 4.47 6.94 
1913...... 59.79 15.27 4.37 5.65 
1914...... 54.71 13.60 3.86 5.21 
1915...... 49.68 17.27 4.63 13.23 
ee 65.66 27.20 6.86 12.80 
WORT .....:..<% 81.42 27.18 8.79 8.90 
Ia... 96.77 24.63 7.41 8.16 
BOI0:... 2; 111.12 18.69 5.76 7.34 
i Ree 100.909 17.46 7.96 7.67 
(2 Se 100.00 12.50 4.54 4.65 
1922... ... 100.00 13.388 5.73 5.72 
1028... «4 82.00 14.42 7.27 6.61 


Just as the scarcity of man power in 
agriculture compelled the American far- 
mer to substitute machinery for human 
muscle, so the Western mine operators 
must adapt themselves to these new con- 
ditions. They are beginning to do so. 
Working conditions underground have 
been ‘improved, labor-saving machiner\ 
has come into greater use and as much 
work as possible has been put under « 
contract or bonus system, so that the 
earnings of a man are in proportion to 
the work he does. Safety-first campaigns 
are educating miners to do things the 
safest way possible. Mine ventilation is 
receiving more attention, reducing costs 
by increasing efficiency and output. 

New labor-saving devices and machines 
are helping to lower costs. One of th: 
most expensive items in underground 
operations is the hand-shoveling of ore 
and waste rock into cars for hoisting to 
the surface. A great improvement on this 
is the use of small portable hoists operated 
by compressed air, which pull the ore 
By means of a scraper up inclined loading 
platforms and into the mine cars. The 
old-fashioned round-point shovel wil! 
always be a necessary part of mining 
equipment, but “slushing,” as the above 
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Lake Windermere 


You can hire a car at Banff or Lake Louise, or go down the Road by motor-touring bus, Ask any Canadian Pacific 
agent. Offices everywhere. At Los Angeles, 605 South Spring St.; San Francisco, 675 Market St.; Portland, 
55 Third St. ; Seattle, 608 Second Ave. ; Chicago, Straus Bldg. ; New York, 44th at Madison; Montreal, 141 St. James 


Cop made the Rockies. Man 
made the cars. And the Canadian 
Government plus the Canadian 
Pacific made it possible for the 
mountains and the cars to get 
together for one hundred and 
ten spectacular miles on the 
Banff-Lake Windermere Road. 


Fourteen years ago, the country 
wasn t surveyed. Even today 
you pass scores of unnamed 
peaks. Nobody's climbed them. 
Nobody's camped beside them 
except the Indian on his annual 
hunt. There are just a few trails 
for riders.... And all about, 


within range of your field glass 
or Kodak there’s big game— 
sheep, goats, deer, bear. 


There are four Bungalow Camps 
on that Road—Storm Mountain 
with the biggest view in the 
Rockies—Vermilion River Cross- 
ing in the very center of the 
game country—Sinclair Hot 
Springs beyond the Iron Gates 
—and Lake Windermere in that 
lovely lotus-land, the Columbia 
River Valley, with the Lake of 
the Hanging Glaciers for an as- 
tounding side-trip ... . 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 
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operation is called, is doing away with 
much back-breaking labor. Small electric 
and compressed-air shoveling machines 
are also used to great advantage. 

By placing as much work as possible 
under systems that correspond to piece 
work in other industries, mining costs 
have been lowered and the earnings of 
the miners have been increased. Miners 
are given a set rate per linear foot for 
driving tunnels, drifts and raises, the 
rates of these contracts being carefully 
estimated so that by reasonable diligence 
considerably more than the current wage 
scale can be earned. 

The training of men is receiving more 
attention. Under the old conditions no 
effort was made to instruct the new man; 


The Miner Quits: 








all that he learned was by his own efforts. 
Today in many mines young fellows are 
placed as helpers to careful, experienced 
miners for training. Efforts are made to 
teach them rudimentary mining theory as 
well as practise, and in a comparatively 
short time they develop into valuable 
men. And a great change has come in the 
spirit of foremen and bosses. Formerly a 
good mine shift-boss was a hard-boiled 
individual whose general method of 
expressing himself was by either a grunt 
or a growl, and who fired a man upon 
slight provocation; it was easy to get 
another man in his place. But to- 
day the shift-boss poac 4 the best of the 
men in his crew; he is a leader, not a 
driver. 


Breese Rosette 
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It is entirely possible that some of the 
men who have deserted underground work 
will return to it. There is a certain fas- 
cination about it after all. It is a hard, 
dirty, dangerous game, yet to many an 
ex-miner come times when he longs to 
hear the hum of the rock drills and the 
rolling of the ore in the chutes. When he 
does return, he will find a great difference, 
a vast improvement for the men who toil 
deep in the bowels of the earth. Necessity 
is teaching the mining industry to cherish, 
preserve and husband its human resources 
as well as its machinery. 

In the long run both the operators and 
the miners will profit by the change 
that has been brought about by the labor 
shortage. 





The West at Washington 


world passenger service, the Robert Dol- 
lar interests are now trying to purchase all 
ten of the ‘535’s” now in the trans- 
Pacific trade out of Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco. Stanley Dollar came here and 
bought the seven ships for about $3,500,- 
ooo. They cost the Government $20,- 
060,000. If he gets the ten others as 
cheap the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
might as well give him its keys. 


U 


Big Business Comes to the Aid 
of Bankrupt Wheat Farmers 


At the President’s conference on what 
to do for the wheat farmers it was 
reported that more than five hundred 
Northwestern banks had closed their 
doors, because the men who give the 
nation its daily bread can’t make a living 
keeping other people alive. As usual, 
Herbert Hoover turned up with an answer. 
The War Finance Corporation would 


(Continued from page 37) 


hardly dare lend public funds to resusci- 
tate banks buried in frozen assets or to 
solvent banks to loan to insolvent farmers, 
but let the general banking and business 
interests that can’t afford to have four or 
five states and seven million people out of 
the market take the responsibility, and 
the War Finance Corporation will dig up 
the cash. So big business and big banking 
are going to endorse the notes of farmers 
whose principal indoor sport is to denounce 
Wall street. Of course, it is only enlight- 
ened selfishness, but some of the plutes 
actually believe that they are making a 
demonstration of generosity and profitless 
public service. 


U 
Why Pay a Tariff Commission 
that Merely Twiddles Thumbs? 


The Tariff Commission bucked up 
lately and really made a decision—after 


two years. That decision was, character- 
istically enough, that it did not have the 
power to decide whether the duty on 
British Columbia logs could be altered. 
After this mental effort the Commission 
settled back into its customary desuetude. 
But, alas, the Attorney General has now 
decided that the Commission has power to 
pass on the matter concerning which it 
thought it could just pass the buck. So it 
begins to look as if the Commission would 
actually have to decide something. Of 
course, it will probably recommend to the 
President that the tariff on wheat, which 
is already 30 cents a bushel, should be 
doubled or something like that. But 
although raising the tariff on wheat will 
benefit nobody, it will have the appear- 
ance of doing so and will be an easy sop 
to the general and righteous demand 
that something must be done for the 
wheat farmer. Consequently no_par- 
ticular award of merit can be accorded 
to the Tariff Commission on such a 
decision. 





Little pearls the dryads wear 
On white throat and dusky hair, 


Pink as sea-pearls, fresher still 
Than the dawn above the hill, 


Fairer far than all the gems 
Caught in mortal diadems— 


Do you know the joy you bring 
At the coming of the spring, 


On that first warm day we go 
To that spot the wild bees know 


In the deep hills, there to see 
Where the tree-nymphs hurriedly 


Manzanitas 


By Susan Myra Gregory 





Flung you.as they stopped their play, 
Hearing footsteps come their way? 


Silent is the magic ring 
Where light feet went fluttering 


Even now—but still the air 
Holds dim laughter trailing there 


Like a sigh when music goes, 
Like the memory of a rose; 


And we know that somewhere by, 
All unseen by mortal eye, 





Fairy feet go frolicking 
In an ecstasy of spring. 
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Western Homes 


and Gardens 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








BSENCE of color, or a riot of color? 
In the making of gardens there is 
unlimited freedom in choice of 
growing things. With green for a 
background two very charming home- 
places have been developed that depend 
upon white for floral decoration. Sim- 
plicity itself has been achieved in one by 
giving a gloriously thrifty Banksia rose 
the right of way; in the other by yielding 
a restricted space to the less assertive 
daisy. Both gardens demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the white marguerite. 











This is the way 
it snows in May 
in California 


Gardens 


White and Green 


Informality is the keynote of these 
unpretentious homes—a careful careless- 
ness of design in garden scheming. The 
trim lawn in the upper picture suggests a 
velvet carpet flower-bordered. One won- 
ders how many birds have set up spring 
housekeeping in the friendly protection 
of Banksia branches in bloom. 

The daisy is at home anywhere and 
because of its bushy habit never has the 
lonely look of less abundantly leaved 
flowers when planted exclusively by its 
simple self. It reigns supreme below. 














Above, a snowy blanket of Banksia roses, a border of white daisies, an emerald lawn. Below, green foliage and daisies 
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Qe BEVEL™that’s the thing 


Us the Westinghouse Iron on ruffles, 
Al blouses, lingerie, or any sort of trim- 
med garments. Iron up under buttons. 
Put it to tests too difficult for ordinary 
irons and you will quickly discover 

why “‘the bevel’s the thing”. y ” ESTINGHOUSE 

Even the flat ironing is easier and 
speedier with the Westinghouse Iron, 
because its base is larger than that of 
any other iron of equal weight. More 
ironing surface means less ironing time. 

The handle, too, is more comfortable. 
Properly shaped by women for women’s 
hands, it is easy on the grip and 
forearm. 

Compared from every standpoint— 
beauty, performance, durability — 
you'll prefer the Westinghouse Iron, 
the one that lets you see where you iron. 






































































WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
Representatives Everywhere 
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Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse 
Curling Iron 











Westinghouse 
Table Stove 





Westinghouse 
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My Homestead Cabin 


‘°° ’D like to build a cabin just like yours; 
for such a little house it is the best I 
ever saw.” 

Many an old-timer, many a “dude” 
tourist, has said that about my home- 
stead cabin, up on the side of the Big 
Horn mountains, out in Wyoming. It 
looks very small as you ride down the 
trail toward it but it is such a comfortable 
little home, work is so easily done in it, 
that perhaps you too are one of those who 
would like to build one just like it. 

Economy and convenience came first in 
its planning, then the extra things which 
add to its pleasure without increasing the 
work. An old trapper camping nearby 
agreed to build it. While he cut and 
snaked down logs from a corner of the 
claim I grubbed sagebrush from a V of 
level land where a tiny spring comes out 
among the hills. And when his helper 
came, bringing the windows, cement, 
nails and a few dollars’ worth of lumber, 
all was ready. 

Taking their directions from the stars 
the two men laid the first logs so that the 
cabin faces due south—for the ridge-pole 
shadow is a convenience when clocks go 
wrong. Next, the wall logs were notched 
for the corners and laid up as closely as 
possible. Then came the roof of dry 


poles, supported on three long overhead 
ogs, and with a square kerosene can 

















and 





Illustrations by 


Lucille W. Philbrook 


are such as he had cooked for me the week 
efore. A box made our table; our dogs waited 
beside us. 

Oh, the comfort of that little cabin! Many 
a morning the tent walls had sagged under new 
snow, for it was late October, at an altitude of 
six thousand feet. Next day the trapper moved 
down mountain, just as a heavy snowstorm shut 
everything in. I dragged all the odd’ pieces of 
lumber into the cabin and with a saw, a plane 
a hammer for tools, the fun of making my 
home went on. 
closet; then, against its side, three shelves for 
dishes; then the long work-table braced against 
the wall—a one-legged table whose top I levelled 
by repeated testings with a pan of water. 

There is much outside work to any claim, so 
I have tried to plan the cabin for a maximum of 
space with a minimum of steps and work. When 
I told the trapper my ideas for the inside of the 
cabin he said: 

“Guess a fellow will have to be mighty careful 
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First came the corner clothes- 


where he steps or he’ll find he’s got into the 
kitchen instead of the living-room.” 
But such an imaginary arrangement does make 


nailed in place as protection from the 
stovepipe. Over these poles—once part 
of a neighbor’s fence—we spread a thin 
layer of cement and when the loads of dirt 
had been put on top of this the cabin had 
as dry and comfortable a roof as one could 
desire. It projects in front, perhaps five 
feet, sheltering from sun and storm a con- 
venient space above the doorway. The 
men demurred when I told them the win- 
dows were to slide open on the outside 
walls; possibly they were right, for a win- 
dow has occasionally frozen shut in a 
storm. But the sills, formed by foot- 
thick log walls, make wide shelves and 
the cabin loses no wall space by this 
arrangement. And so they were set— 
barn window sashes with sills three feet 
from the floor. The logs were peeled on 
the inside and when the men began to 
chink and daub the cracks they set in, as 
pegs, the bent deer feet which a hunter 
had given me. Before laying the floor 
they dug a hole and fitted into it, for my 
cellar, a big wooden box that holds sacks 
of potatoes and canned goods safe from 
freezing. The trap door to this comes half 
under the foot of the bed where it is 
least noticed. 

At last the Dutch door was hung, the 
cook-stove set up and my bed moved in 
from the tent nearby. That night the 
trapper ate supper with me—not porcu- 


ROOF Liwe 





a one-room home more convenient. 
far end of the cabin is the bedroom, with its closet 
curtain of burlap, little dressing table, and the bed 


And so the 


where it will be least likely to serve as a 
seat. Nearest the entrance door is the 
shelf for the water bucket and, for like 
reason, the wood-box fills the corner 
behind the stove where it is easily filled 
and emptied. It is.big enough to hold a 
three-days’ supply of wood, which has 
been a blessing in many a storm. 

The eastern side of the cabin is my 
kitchen; the half sash gives abundance of 
light to the shelves and long work-tabie 
and it is easy to push open this window 
and toss out an emptied can into the box 
beneath. A shelf under the work-table 
holds boxes and cans with most of the 
cooking supplies. Corner shelves above 
the wood-box hold pans and provide a 
warm corner in which the bread sponge 
can rise overnight. I count as a saving of 
time the logical order in which work 
moves, from the stove on my right hand, 
via the work-table, to the shelves at the 
left. 

The rest of the cabin is the living-room. 
The double sash, set “lazy’’ fashion in the 
west wall, frames a pine-topped ridge 
down which the trail from the mountain 
road brings most of my friends. At all the 
windows there are heavy curtains of 
natural-color burlap to be drawn close 
at night, and next to every sash are ruffled 
curtains of dotted swiss that give the 
cabin a more homey look. ‘There is « 
table, the top of which I made twenty- 
eight by forty-four inches, long enough to 


seat two at a side, small enough to be easily moved. 
And I made a box, four feet long, eighteen inches 
high and eighteen wide. Comfortably padded and 
covered, it is out of the way against the wall, yet 
provides seats. In summer it serves as a linen chest 
but when the snow becomes deep and the cabin is 
closed for the winter, all of the bedding, pillows and 
towels are packed into it, safe from mice. The two 
camp chairs, with their arms, canvas seats and backs, 
are the greatest economy; they are so light, take so 
little room and are so comfortable. 
shelves in the cabin; a full length one across the end 
wall, from eaves to eaves, such as, the old trapper 
assured mé, every log cabin must have. Others, 
above and beside the small front window, hold books 
and papers. 

Can you see the little cabin room, the color of the 
burlap curtains blending with the soft shades of the 
log walls and ceiling of poles; the bed covered with a 


There are many 
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dull red Hudson Bay blanket; dark blue rag 
rugson the floor; white ruffled curtains flut- 
tering at the windows; the little table with 
its blue-and-white cover; the cook-stove 
and the kitchen corner that spell so much 
comfort in our western lives? And some- 
where there is always a bowl of flowers or 
a vivid clump of Oregon grape, or cedar 
sprays with their sky-blue berries. Over 
the door is a small pair of deer horns where 
a rider is likely to toss his Stetson while he 
visits. My Dutch door boasts of no door- 
knob; a fork of deer horn makes a handle 
on the outside; a padlock fastens it when 
necessary. 

Another convenience is an outside box 
topped with tar roofing, large enough to 
hold a sack of grain, some canned goods, 
tools, rubber boots and all such things 
which overflow the cabin. 

And then there are the outside helps 
which friends have added to the cabin; 
the low seats which one horse-wrangler 
built at either side of the door, under the 
shade of the overhanging roof; and the 
path made by the trapper along the slope 
to a spring that he cleared for me. Range 
horses used to come down at night to rub 
igainst the rough corners of the cabin; 
cattle used to muddy the spring whenever 
my dog was off guard. I began a fence 
but the post-holes were slow digging 
among the rocks. And then, one misty 
day, two riders came in with the announce- 
ment that it was too foggy to see to hunt 
horses, so I had better show them where 


the fence was torun. After that, even the 
nasturtiums beneath the windows were 
safe, and all range callers that slipped in 
through the wires were welcome ones— 
the friendly doe, coming at sunset for her 
salt, the sturdy little grouse cock who 
selected a log of my woodpile for his 
nightly drumming and later brought his 
whole family to the dooryard to beadmired. 
Of such wild guests there are many. 

And of the people who travel our 
mountainside, many are friends, stopping 
at the claim, perhaps to leave a collection 
of mail, while a tired horse has a drink 
and rest and his rider shares a meal. If 
you are of our country you generally 
“stop and eat,” and one of the nicest 
things about my cabin is its adaptability 
to the needs of one woman or toa hurried 
dinner for half a dozen. When the long 
busy days of summer come the cabin 
demands attention for not one unneces- 
sary inch of space, not one useless article. 
When shorter days make indoors more 
desirable it is such a cosy, warm little 
room that one forgets winter is drifting 
down over long miles of mountainside; 
one lingers, knowing that an hour’s work 
will make the food safe from freezing in 
the cellar beneath the floor and pack 
securely within the big box those things 
which mice desire. And so, through the 
snowy months, the little cabin waits the 
day when the key is turned in the padlock 
again and spring finds the mountain. 

ZaY PHILBROOK. 





This Little Beach Home Was a Street-car | 


Y adding some simple features 

in construction a long-discarded 

street-car was made into a very 

satisfactory summer cottage by a 
family on the Pacific Coast. First the car 
was jacked up and ~ foundation built 
under it and a base-work put round the 
foundation; then a lean-to kitchen and 
bath were built to the rear of the car. 
Steps at one end lead to the front of the 
lean-to and from the porch into the car 
through the original door. Almost any 
degree of ventilation may be had, due to 
the fact that the windows may be drop- 
ped down into their slots and that there 
are overhead ventilating windows along 
the top. Each side being fitted with win- 
dows makes of the car a sun-room, or the 
shades may be pulled down to lower the 
inside temperature. The entire structure 


is staunch and snug and can defy the 
severest of winter storms. A wide board 
walk on the windy side keeps the sand 
from drifting against the dwelling. Several 
coats of white paint protect the exterior 
from the harsh effects of salt sea breezes 
and give the neat little habitation an 
appearance of permanency. 

Some years ago a quaint and interesting 
colony of converted street-cars appeared 
on the sand-spaces of San Francisco’s 
western water line, most of them there- 
after occupied the year round by people 
who, for reasons of rent-evasion and con- 
sequent economy, or for health or ad- 
venture, settled down on the dunes to 
hear what the wild waves were really 
saying. Each dwelling has vied with its 
car neighbors in outside adornment and 
gardening features. 
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An abandoned street-car transformed into a comfortable beach cottage 
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HAT hardware for your 

home can be made a vital 
part of the decorative scheme 
has been ably demonstrated 
by RUSSWIN artisans who | 
create the beautiful designs 
for RUSSWIN Hardware. 


For more than eighty years 
the name RUSSWIN has 
been a guarantee of security, 
trouble-free service and un- 
rivalled beauty of design. | 


And these features, which 
have led to its installation in | 
many of America’s finest 
buildings, make RUSSWIN 
preeminently the hardware 
for your home. 













“To Russwin-ize is to Economize— 


The Economy of the Best™ 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 









New Britain, Connecticut 
New York 





San Francisco Chicago —_ London 
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Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 








the outdoor world 

takes on a fresh 

bright green, with 
flowers and shrubs add- 
ing patches of brilliant 
color, a dull interior 
becomes even more 
drab in contrast. Fresh 
paint, a lighter tone in 
woodwork or furniture 
and brighter color in 
curtains, cushions and 
rugs is. almost a neces- 
sity to keep pace with 
the world outside. And 
just as Nature adds her 
deepened tints almost 
without effort, so this 
freshening up with color 
can become a_ joyful 
process rather than the 
drudgery and effort it 
might be if it were 
taken too seriously. 

There is a fascination 
in the application of 
color and the study and 
thought which must, 
of necessity, precede 
the painting itself. The 
manufacturers of paint 
have met the housewife 
or amateur painter half 
way by making paints 
inevery color and shade 
mixed and ready for the 
brush, but after all this is only half the 
problem. The choice of the color, its suit- 
ability to the room and its light by day and 
night, and its harmony with furnishings 
already in use must be given careful con- 
sideration. Itis well to choose a basic color 
which will form the foundation and build 
a scheme upon this which will be inter- 
esting, harmonious and attractive. A 
restful room is usually one with a simple 
background. In such a room furnishings 
assume a character and value that is not 
achieved where there is confusion in color 
or design. 

Manufacturers now provide color charts 
which show shades and tints and suggest 
color combinations in case the individual 
imagination is not to be trusted. There 
are also several general rules that it is 
well to bear in mind. The ceilings should 
be lighter than the side walls. If the 
room is small and not brightly lighted the 
walls should be done in a bright color and 
one that does not absorb the light. At 
present woodwork and doors are painted 
in the same color as the walls, unless some 
scheme of period decoration is being car- 
ried out that demands special treatment. 

After a choice of colors comes the choice 
of tools. If large surfaces are to be covered, 
a broad flat brush from three to four 
inches in width is the best, and if painting 
is to be more than the fad of the moment 
it will pay to invest in a good brush and 


I: the spring, when’ 


This kitchen. in pale yellow and bright blue was designed and executed by 
an amateur, wielding the brush for the first time 


Freshening Up With Color 


treat it well. Probably the best brush 
for general use is not a perfectly flat brush 
but one in which the bristles form an oval 
shaped mass, coming to a graduated point. 

Dip a new brush in the paint and after 
carefully shaping and smoothing it on a 
clean surface allow it to lie overnight 
before using. This gets each bristle into 
its proper place and makes for a smoother 
brush stroke. 

Although colors come mixed and ready 
for application there is usually a slight 
separation of the oil. This oil should be 
poured off into another can. Stir the 
paint with a clean, smooth stick until it 
seems well mixed, and pour into the can 
containing the oil. The oftener the paint 
is poured from can to can the smoother it 
will be and the more successfully it may 
be applied. 

A surface must be clean to take a 
smooth even color. Greasy walls should 
be washed with hot suds, made from soap 
flakes or washing powder, thoroughly 
rinsed and allowed to become absolutely 
dry. 

The secret of success lies in spreading 
the paint well so that a thin even coat 
results, showing as few brush marks as 
possible. The paint should be spread up 
and down from the first point of contact 
where the brush strikes the surface. 

If there are nail holes or cracks to be 
filled with putty, this should be done 


8 RS AU NR MRIRRIRR AE OE ” 


after the first coat has 
been applied. The 
length of time that 
should elapse between 
the different coats de- 
pends on the speed 
with which the paint 
dries. Twenty - four 
hours is imperative, 
forty-eight is better 
and if it can be left a 
week between the ap- 
plications results will be 
even more successful. 

A coat of waterproof 
varnish applied last of 
all and allowed to 
harden thoroughly 
gives a hard finish to 
surfaces that receive 
the greatest amount of 
use, making them safé 
against any ordinary 
wear. In this connec- 
tion, a coat of varnish 
once or twice a year 
on the linoleum will 
brighten the colors and 
preserve the pattern 
without signs of wear. 

Furniture can _ be 
freshened almost be- 
yond belief by a coat 
qf paint and at the 
present time when 

ainted furniture for 

edrooms, dining- 
rooms and sun porches is so greatly the 
vogue, the results will repay the slight ex- 
pense and the effort involved. The old 
finish will yield to a good varnish remover 
if the surface is wiped as soon as the acid 
has dissolved the hard outer coat. A 
thorough rubbing down with coarse sand- 
paper should follow, before applying as 
many coats of flat paint as are necessary 
to get a smooth even color. The last 
coat should be of enamel carefully ap- 
plied to avoid brush marks. If a decora- 
tion of gay design, a basket or wreath 
of flowers on head and foot board of the 
bed, and the fronts of bureau and dressing 
table is desired, designs for these can be 
purchased and easily applied. 

But there are ways to apply fresh color 
other than with the paint pot. Fabrics 
grow dull and faded as well as walls and 
furniture, or they may need to be changed 
to harmonize with the new color scheme. 
Dyeing, once a lengthy, difficult process 
carried out with doubtful results, has 
become simplicity itself leading to a fair 
certainty of success. Aniline dyes in 
many convenient forms are available and 
may be used for wool, silk, cotton ‘and 
linen, also all-fabric dyes, coloring in one 
operation cotton, wool and silk the same 
color and shade. For clothing or any 
article made from more than one fabric 
all-fabric dyes should be secured when 
purchasing. (Continued on page 76) 
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The Baxters couldn’t keep a maid 


Mrs. Baxter surveyed the disordered living-room. She thought 


of the kitchen full of dirty dishes. 


nursery again demanding attention. 


She heard Billy Junior in the 


With a sigh she slumped 


into a chair and protested against the unreliability of servants in 
general and in particular of Lucinda, who had left just after 


dinner the night before. 


But Alice Osgood, who had come to take Mrs. Baxter for a 
round of golf, looked on this predicament with different eyes. 
To her, Lucinda’s leaving was just an index of a disorganized 
Why, the night before there wasn’t even silver- 


Baxter home. 


ware enough to serve the guests properly. 
Now she was gone—well! 


wash pieces between courses. 


HERALDIC PATTERN 
Reduced about one-half 
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Does your silver 

















“make things go smoothly”? 


(¥ COURSE you realize the 
infinite planning that must go 
into every meal—even the luncheon 
or dinner for the family. But in 
selecting menus and in attending to 
their preparation, perhaps you have 
not realized the part that enough 
silverware plays in successful enter- 
taining—and in comfortable every- 
day living. 

Even though you have realized 
your need for more silverware, per- 
haps you feel that to provide 
enough would be too expensive. 
But it will not be—if you purchase 
sensibly and wisely of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate. 

In this fine silverplate you may 
provide the needed knives or forks 
or spoons at reasonable expense. Yet 


you are purchasing the silverware of 
a lifetime—unrivaled in beauty or 
durability. 


You may select in as small quan- 
tities as you wish those niceties of 
the well-set table—bouillon spoons, 
orange spoons, coffee spoons or 
serving pieces. And, should the oc- 
casion demand, you will have no 
difficulty in adding to your ‘1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ Leading dealers 
everywhere have the newer patterns 
in stock. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet 
S-44, “Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’ with authoritative table settings 
made in the Good Housekeeping Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations? You will 
find it full of suggestions for successful en- 
tertaining. Write for it to-day. Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVEERPLAT E 





HERALDIC 
Bowl, Candlesticks, Waiter 
and Vase 
These handsome pieces 
and many others are made 
to match the tableware 
in 1847 Rogers Bros. 
patterns. 
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Jellied Salads and Desserts 


O appeal to the appetite food must 

be attractive in its appearance. 

There are probably no more 

delicious looking dishes served 
than those made from some form of jelly 
as a salad or dessert. When these appear 
the first keen edge of the appetite has 
been somewhat removed so that they 
must have a special appeal to stimulate 
the desire. 

A clear, well molded jelly showing 
fruits under its firm surface and crowned 
with whipped cream has an artistic value 
in the service of the meal as well as a 
food and dietetic value which should 
never be overlooked. Gelatine itself 
assists in digestion, giving a_ higher 
degree of nutrition from the other foods 
eaten with it, besides being itself an easily 
digested protein. 

Jelly powders are now made in all 
flavors that need only to be dissolved in 
hot water to form a basis for a number of 
dishes or to become themselves a simple 
quick dessert. 

Simplicity of preparation is really the 
keynote of these elaborate looking des- 
serts and salads, for they are so easily and 
quickly made as to astonish the house- 
wife who attempts one for the first time. 

It is sometimes desirable to take a salad 
on a picnic but any one who has tried it 
knows how almost impossible it is to 
convey it any distance and serve it attrac- 
tively. A jellied salad can be carried in 
the mold, and either removed whole at 
the time of serving or served in spoonfuls 
a from the mold. This also applies 

» desserts, of course, if a dessert is 
eae. 

Economy, too, is not overlooked in 
making up jellied dishes, for there is no 
more attractive way to use small amounts 
of leftover meats; vegetables or fruits. 


JELLIED SALADS 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 
3 tablespoons | granu- 
lated gelatine 

¥% cup cold water 
2 cups boiling water 
14 cup vinegar 
3 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
14 ‘cup sugar 
i teaspoon salt. 
1 cup finely - shredded 
cabbage 
1 cup finely cut celery 
1 cup cooked carrots, 
diced 
14 cup chopped ripe 
olives 
2 red pimientos cut 
in strips 
Lettuce 
Salad dressing 
Soak the gelatine in 
the cold water for 5 
minutes. Add to boil- 
ing water, remove from 
heat and stir until the 
gelatine entirely dis- 
solves. Add the vine- 
gar, lemon, sugar and 
salt. Stir until thor- 
oughly mixed and 
strain. Set aside until 
the mixture begins to 


thicken, add the cabbage, celery, carrots, 
olives and pimientos. Turn into a mold 
that has first been dipped in cold water. 
Set aside in a cold place until firm. Serve 
garnished with lettuce and with mayon- 
naise or cooked salad dressing. 


Luncheon Salad 


1 package powdered 1 tablespoon pre- 
gelatine, lemon pared mustard 


flavor 4 cup chopped 
134 cups boiling sweet pickle 

water 1 finely chopped 
2 tablespoons green pepper 

vinegar Y cup broken wal- 


nut meats 
\4 teaspoon pepper 
. Salad dressing 


lg cup chopped 

boiled ham 
2 tablespoons sugar 
Add the gelatine powder to the boiling 
water, remove from the heat and stir until 
it has dissolved. Then add the vinegar, 
sugar and pepper and allow the liquid to 
cool. To prepare the green pepper discard 
the stem ends and seeds, cover the pepper 
with boiling water and allow to stand for 
5 minutes. Drain and chop. When the 
gelatine mixture begins to thicken add 
the ham, mustard, chopped pickle, green 
pepper, and walnuts. Serve with mayon- 

naise or cooked salad dressing. 


Cheese Salad 


1 cup thick cream 
Few grains 
cayenne 
Y% teaspoon salt 


11% tablespoons 
granulated 
gelatine 

lf cup cold water 

1 cup cream cheese - 1 teaspoon onion 

1 pimiento juice 

Lettuce and salad dressing 

Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in the 
cold water. In the meantime add a little 
of the cream to ‘the cheese and work 
until soft and smooth. Then whip the 
remainder of the cream until stiff. Place 
the soaked gelatine over boiling water and 
allow it to entirely dissolve. Add to the 
cheese, mixing thoroughly. Add _ the 





Topped with whipped cream or served with mayonnaise, jellied salads and 
desserts appeal through the eye to the appetite 


seasonings, onion juice and whipped 
cream. Pour into a small oblong mold 
that has first been dipped in cold water. 
Set aside in a cold place until firm. Cut 
in slices and arrange on lettuce, garnish 
with the pimientos cut in strips or fancy 
shapes and serve with mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 
Cosmopolitan Salad 
1% tablespoons 4 teaspoon salt 


granulated 4 teaspoon paprika 
gelatine 2 tablespoons 


chopped green 
stuffed olives 


VY cup cold water 
34 cup hot cooked 


salad dressing Few grains 
1 cup flaked tuna cayenne 
¥ cup finely cut Watercress 


celery 

Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in the 
cold water, then stir into the hot salad 
dressing and continue to stir the mixture 
over boiling water until the gelatine has 
entirely dissolved. Add the tuna, celery, 
salt, paprika, chopped olives and cayenne. 
Pour into 6 individual molds that have 
been dipped in cold water. Set aside in a 


‘cold place until firm. Turn out and serve 


garnished with watercress. 


Fruit Dessert Salad 
14 tablespoons 14 cup vinegar 


granulated 1 tablespoon lemo: 
gelatine juice 
2 tablespoons cold 4 cup maraschino 
water cherries 
1 tablespoon butter 14 cup well drained 
2 egg yolks crushed pine- 
3 tablespoons sugar apple 


¥ cup drained 
orange pulp cut 
in small piece: 
1 cup thick cream 
Lettuce and 
mayonnaise 


4 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon paprika 
Few. grains 
cayenne 
¥4 cup milk 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
5 minutes. Melt the butter in a double 
boiler and add the well beaten egg yolk, 
sugar, salt, paprika and 
cayenne. Remove from 
the heat and_ slowly 
add the milk, vinegar 
and lemon juice while 
stirring constantly. 
Cook over boiling 
water .and_ continue 
stirring until the mix- 
ture thickens. Add the 
softened gelatine, re- 
move from heat and 
beat until it has entirely 
dissolved. Cool, stir- 
ring frequently. Cut 
the cherries into small 
pieces and mix with 
remainder of fruit, 
draining it thoroughly. 
Then add to the gela- 
tine mixture and fold 
in the cream beaten 
until stiff. Stir the 
salad several times as 
it is becoming firm so 
that the fruit does not 
settle to the bottom. 
Before it stiffens turn 
into a brick mold or 
loaf pan that has first 
been dipped in cold 
water. Set in a cold 
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Ten $5022 prizes | 


for the be 


ERE is a recipe contest every 
reader of this magazine should 

take pride in entering. The Borden 
Recipe Club offers ten $50.00 prizes 


for the best recipe using evaporated , 


milk in each of the following classes: 


SOUPS, chowders, etc. 


SAUCES (for fish, meats, vege- 
tables, etc.) 


VEGETABLE DISHES 
ENTREES (meats, fish, cheese) 


SOU 
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EGG DISHES 








QUICK BREADS (muffins, 
rolls, buns, etc.) 

FROZEN DESSERTS (ices, 
mousses, ice creams) 

PUDDINGS 

PASTRIES (tarts, pies, cream 


puffs, etc.) 


CAKE (cookies, crullers, drop 
cakes, layer cake, etc.) 


This contest is open to every woman, and 
gives all of you an equal opportunity to win. 
The cake specialist has just as much chance as 
the omelet specialist. The housewife who can 
make marvelous cinnamon buns is as likely to 
get $50.00 as the housewife from the pie belt 
who knows the secret of pie-making. 


Please send in only your specialty. 


The contest has been arranged for this very 
purpose—to give each one a chance 
to show her best. Your entry need 
notbe fancy, but it should be flavory, 
appetizing, delicious—and at the 
same time, practical. That is really 
thesecret of good cooking —to make 
everyday dishes fit for a king! 


The contest closes on June 15th. 
Send your recipe to the Secretary 
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st recipes 


of the Recipe Club, The Borden Company, 
224 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Do not send samples—only the 
recipe. 


The Borden Recipe Club, sponsor for this 
interesting contest, was organized several years 
ago for the exchange of recipes. 


The club has grown tremendously because 
it offers its members a unique service. 
Through the club you have an opportunity 
to get all kinds of recipes and household 

information free. The initial club fee is 25 
cents which makes you a member for 2 years. 
The Borden Recipe Album, containing prize 
winners from previous contests, is sent you at 
once, and from time to time bulletins concern- 
ing club news and activities are also sent. 


Altogether you get a great deal more than 
25 cents’ worth of good out of the club, and 
at the same time you learn the practical ad- 
vantages of using Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
For evaporated milk is a practical household 
aid, a modern cooking convenience you should 
It is pure whole milk, and_ 
nothing else. When you add an equal part 
of water you have milk, for use wherever the 
recipe calls for milk. Use Borden’s in all your 
cooking, and learn for yourself why millions 
of housewives have accepted it as the most 
convenient form of cooking milk. 


not overlook. 


Join the Recipe Club 
today — Use this 
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Children like it 
better than milk 


A child’s first tooth is a “sweet 
tooth.” Children like Ghirar- 
delli’s Ground Chocolate bet- 
ter than milk because they like 
that chocolate taste. 

And mother knows Ghirar- 
delli’s is good to their “tum- 
mies,” too! Just enough fat to 
be easily digested —thanks to 
the Ghirardelli blend ! 
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IRISH LINEN DAMASK 












Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Linens, 
Post Free. Orders 4,15 and over, despatched 
carriage paid to all parts of the world. 


MURPHY & ORR, Ltd., 


BELFAST. NORTHERN IRELAND 










Beautiful designs; no two alike 


Sent on Approval 


direct a the actual manufactures at These rugs are all wool and will last a lifetime. 
50% below ordinary retail prices. Below are a few sizes and prices, POSTPAID. 
ad on. | NAPKINS 27x45 inches.$ 9.95 40x65 inches.$27.75 
Saag Tia MAS 21/2 | Decigen to mesteh doth 33x55 “ . 16.85 48x72 “ . 37.50 
2x3 e “ 26/3 | 24x24 “ “ 26/6 The sealed tag on each rug is your guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with my Genuine 
Navajo Indian hand woven rugs send check or money 
order direct. Money promptly refunded if you are 
not satisfied. Dealers write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 


Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 
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place for several hours or until firm and 
serve cut in slices, topping each serving 
with a spoonful of mayonnaise. 


JELLIED DESSERTS 


Orange Crystal 

2% tablespoons 1 cup sugar 
granulated 3,tablespoons lemon 
gelatine juice 

¥4 cup cold water 1 teaspoon grated 

1 cup boiling water orange rind 

1% cups orange 3 oranges 

juice Whipped cream 
4 tablespoons blanched and browned 
almonds 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
5 minutes. Add the sugar and grated 
rind to the boiling water and boil for 3 
minutes, add the softened gelatine, 
remove from heat and stir until it has 
entirely dissolved. Strain and add the 
orange and lemon juice. Peel the oranges 
and cut in’ pieces, discarding the white 
membrane and draining thoroughly. 
Arrange in a mold that has been dipped 
in cold water and pour in a little of the 
gelatine mixture. Set in a pan of crushed 
ice or in ice water until set, pour in the 
remaining gelatine mixture and set aside 
in a cold place until firm. Turn out on 
serving dish and garnish with whipped 
cream. Sprinkle with the finely chopped 
almonds. 

Jellied Baked Apples 

6 applesof medium 2 tablespoons 


size chopped raisins 
6 teaspoons brown _1 package powdered 
sugar gelatine rasp- 
4 cup roasted berry flavor 
blanched 6 large white 
almonds marshmallows 


Pare and core the apples and fill cavi- 
ties with a mixture of the brown sugar and 
raisins. Place in a greased baking pan, 
pour hot water round them to the depth of 
about one inch and bake in a moderate 
oven until the apples are tender but not 
broken. Watch them carefully as the 
apples must be whole. When they are 
done chill and place in 6 cups that have 
been rinsed with cold water. Dissolve the 
gelatine in 2 cups of boiling water and 
pour the liquid round the apples, dividing 
it equally among the six. Set aside until 
firm. Put the marshmallows on a greased 
paper in the oven just long enough to 
make them puffy and delicately brown. 
Turn out the apples and top each one 
with a marshmallow before serving. Or if 
preferred they may be served with cream, 
plain or whipped. 


Easter Pudding 
1 package powdered 34 cup California 

gelatine lemon walnuts broken 
flavor in pieces 

34 cup grape nuts Xx cup thinly 

34 cup seedless shredded citron 
raisins 4 cup chopped can- 

¥ teaspoon cinna- died cherries 
mon Pudding sauce 

¥% teaspoon salt 2 cups boiling water 


4 teaspoon clove 


Dissolve the gelatine in the boiling 
water and while still hot stir in the grape- 
nuts, raisins, spices, citron and cherries. 
Set aside until cold but not thick and 
add the nuts. Stir occasionally while the 
mixture is thickening and before it has 
become too stiff pour into a mold that 
has first been wet in cold water. Set 
aside until firm and serve with a pudding 
sauce made as follows: Beat 2 egg yolks 
until light and thick, add gradually 14 
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NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED 


© 1924, N.S. Co. 











Comfort and Service Depend 
on “What’s Inside” 


Choose your first mattress — replace old ones — by this new standard 


HE most luxuriously comfortable and serv- 

iceable mattresses are now built with Nach- 
man Spring Units enveloped in layers of felted 
cotton or hair. They combine luxurious comfort 
with lifetime service. 


Nachman Spring Units are small, light, highly 
flexible coils, individually encased in burlap cells. 
Each spring has full freedom of action. Hundreds 
are used in a mattress. The sleeper never feels 
them. They can never get out of place, creak, 
sag, buckle, lose their relaxing, easy luxurious- 


ness, or work through. At every point of pres- 
sure, the mattress built with Nachman Spring 
Units yields, gently conforming to and support- 
ing the body. 

Air circulates freely through about 26,000 square 
inches of air space. They are not costly and are 
obtainable under the brands of most reliable 
manufacturers. 

Look for the name “NACHMAN” together with 
the maker’s name on the label. Insist on know- 
ing “‘What’s Inside.” 


Nachman Spring Units 


FREE BOOK 
Upholstered furniture built with 
Nachman Spring Units holds its 
shape, never needs renovating. Write 
for free book, “WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW.” 





COMPANY : 2349 S. Halsted Street 


FREE BOOK 
Is your sleep failing to give you te 
rest you need? Are you slow in 
getting to sleep? Is sleep fitful and 
broken? Send for “stEEP YOUR 
CARES AWAY.” It’s free. 


CHICAGO 
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Karpen U pholstered Furniture. 





7 KARPEN ¥ 
{ Guaranteed 
NY Construction WS WN 


\FUR TURE } The Claridge 


vou J 


KARPEN FURNITURE WEEK 


APRIL 26 to MAY 3 


Karpen Furniture Week is 
timed to coincide with the 
Spring Furnishing Season 


Watch for the newspaper 
announcement of your local 
Karpen Furniture dealer. 
During this annual furni- 
ture event you can save 
money on your furniture 
purchases. And the Karpen 
trade-mark on each piece is 
your assurance of Genuine 
Karpen Furniture—exclu- 
sive STYLE and guaranteed 
construction. 

Dealers everywhere will 
show a wonderful assort- 
ment of Karpen Furniture 


for your living room, sun 
room, hall and library. 


The illustrations on this 
page are representative of 
the special designs and new 
cover-fabrics which will be 
featured by your local Kar- 
pen dealer during Karpen 
Furniture Week—at special 
prices. All are distinctly 
modern and luxurious. 


Write us for name-of nearest 
Karpen dealer—also a copy 
of ‘Better Homes," a book 
of modern interiors, with 
color charts. It will be 
mailed to you free on 
request. Address Dept. F-5. 


3. EAR PEN GF 2-08 


Manufacturers Karpen fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Enameled Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


Karpen Handwoven Fiber Furniture. The Soreno Group 
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cup sifted powdered sugar and a few 
grains of salt. Beat 2 egg whites until 


stiff and light and gradually add %4 cup of | 
sifted powdered sugar. Whip % cup thick | 


cream until stiff and just before the pud- 

ding is to be served fold the beaten whites 

and the cream and I teaspoon of any pre- 

ferred flavoring into the yolk mixture. 
Mah Jongg Dessert 


2 tablespoons gran- 1) cups thick cream 


ulated gelatine 4 cup chopped 
\4 cup cold water cooked pruncs 
¥ cup hot milk 
V4 cup sugar 






ess 





4 cup finely chopped | 


ginger 
2 stiffly beaten egg 14 cup chopped cuan- | 


whites died pineapple 
4 tablespoons Y4 cup chopped can- 
chopped roasted died or maras- 
almonds chino cherries 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water fcr 5 | 
minutes. Heat the milk and sugar in af 


double boiler and when very hot add the 
softened gelatine and stir until it has 
dissolved. Remove from the heat. Set in 
a bowl of ice water and stir occasionally as 
it thickens. Beat the cream until stiff. 
Fold the beaten egg whites and chopped 
fruit into the thickened gelatine mixture 
and add half of the whipped cream. Turn 
into a mold first dipped in cold water and 
set aside until firm. Turn out on serving 
dish and garnish with the whipped cream. 
Sprinkle with the chopped almonds. 





Freshening Up 





With Color | 


(Continued from page 70) 


The equipment for home dyeing includes 
an aluminum, enamel or tin kettle large 
enough to contain the articles without 
crowding them in, a smaller pan in which 
to dissolve the dye, a measuring cup, 
scales, a strainer lined with a layer of 
cheesecloth and glass rods for stirring. 
Unless the dye is one that leaves a perma- 
nent stain, utensils in everyday use may 
be employed and boiled clean: before they 
return to their original duties. 

First of all the material to be dyed must 
be weighed while dry, as all directions for 
the amount of dye to be used are given 
with regard to weight. If the material 1s 
new or obviously contains starch it should 
be boiled in soap and water to remove 
this. Stains must also be removed as they 
will show through the dye. If there are 
faded spots or streaks, boil to remove as 
much of the color as possible, changing the 
water whenever it shows a deep tint. To 
the last water add household ammonia in 
the proportion of a tablespoon to a gallon 
and rinse very thoroughly before immers- 
ing in the dye. 

Now place the dye itself in the small 
pan, cover with hot water and allow to 
simmer until it is wholly dissolved. Of 
course if there are directions on the pack- 
age these should be carefully followed in 
place of the general directions given here, 
but often a little more explicit advice 1s 
helpful to the adventurer who is making 
a first attempt in this field. 

Fill the large utensil with the correct 
amount of hot water and strain the 
thoroughly dissolved dye into it. Stir it 
vigorously and allow it to boil while 
testing with samples of the material to be 
dyed. Put a small square into a small 
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Gelatine, 


Better Health 


MONG the cutstanding 
scientific events is the 
discovery of the health value 
of Knox Gelatine, and physi- 
cians and dietitians now pre- 
scribe its use in the daily diet. 


In Infant Feeding 


\ little Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
in the proportions prescribed by 
your own physician) dissolved 
and added to your baby’s milk 
formula will prevent excessive 
curding of the milk, and insure 
éreater ease of digestion. 


For Growing Children 
Knox Gelatine is a highly bene- 
ficial food for growing children, 
especially when combined with 
milk, eggs, your own fruits and 
fruit juices, vegetables, and other 
wholesome foods. 


Invalids and Convalescents 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine in- 
creases the variety, palatability, 
digestibility and nutritive value 
of any diet. 


In all Digestive Disturbances 


Knox Gelatine is a valuable addition 
to the daily diet of infants or adults, 
To get the desired results use the 
purest quality of granulzted gelatine. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘The Highest Quality for Health”’ 





What It Will Do for Your Family 


The new book, ‘‘The Health Value of Gel- 
atine,’’ gives information of importance 
and benefit to every member of your 
family. Sent free, for your grocer’s name 
and 4c. for postage. 


Health Dept., 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 








amount of the dye, boil for five minutes, 
ald a teaspoon of salt and boil ten 
minutes more, then rinse and dry. If the 


| shade proves too pale dissolve more dye 
| and strain into the final bath. If too dark, 


remove a portion of the dye and add an 
equal amount of hot water. 

When the dye is known to give the 
desired color, immerse the material in the 
dye bath. Keep it open and loose as pos- 
sible, stir well, reversing the motion fre- 
quently and turn the articles repeatedly. 
After simmering for about ten or twelve 
minutes raise the articles entirely out of 
the water on the glass rods and add four 
ounces of salt for each pound of material 
as previously weighed, let the dyed 
articles back in and keep at or just below 
the boiling point for another twenty 
minutes or the length of time that may be 
given in the directions on the package. 
The salt assists the dye in entering the 
fabric and helps to hold it fast. 

When the dyeing is finished place the 
articles in a lukewarm rinsing bath and 
change this until the water is clear. Dry 
in the open air but do not hang in the sun. 
Press carefully while still damp. 

Cotton usually takes dye at a low 
temperature. With these materials, espe- 
cially if the colors are dark, remove the 
dye from the fire and allow the articles 
to remain in it while cooling from a 
quarter to half an hour, stirring con- 
stantly. Wool and silk will dye in the 
required time in a gently boiling bath. 

Tinting is a simpler matter. ‘Tints 
come in many forms, powders, flakes and 
cakes. Some are combined with soaps 
while others are to be used in clear water 
as a rinse. When using the soap dye it is 
more satisfactory to make a solution 
first so that the tint enters the fabric 
evenly. The longer the material remains 
in the solution the deeper the color. With 
the powdered tints it is sufficient to see 
that they are thoroughly dissolved before 
putting in the articles which have been 
previously washed and rinsed. 

When the proper shade has been secured 
squeeze out the water, lay the material 
flat on an absorbent surface, a turkish 
towel is best, fold over towel and material 
together and roll up to partially dry 
before ironing. If the water is allowed to 
drip out while the articles hang the lower 
part will be a darker shade than the upper. 

Color in curtains, draperies and cushions 
adds gayety and cheerfulness to a dull 
room, inducing a corresponding mood in 
the people who live in it. Putting this 
color into a house is a real adventure in 
the joy of everyday living. Time and a 
great carefulness are the two elements 
needed to bring success. 


The Cavern of 
the Bats 


(Continued from page 21) 





The caretaker of the property, James 
White, one of the original discoverers, acts 
as guide. He is perhaps the only man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
interior of this enormous underworld as 
far back as it has been explored. The 
folly of attempting an exploration without 








California 
Sunshine in 
a Dessert 


OME of the joyous, 

strengthening, health- 
giving rays of the glorious 
California sunshine seem 
actually to radiate from this 
wonderfully luscious and 
wholesome dessert: 


Prune Oriental Cream 
(Serves six people) 

¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\{ cup cold water lg cup chopped figs 
\% cup scalded milk or nuts 
\% cup sugar Whites of two eggs 
14 cupcooked prunes 1% pint heavy cream 

or other fruit cut or evaporated milk 

in pieces ¥ cup milk Salt 
Soak Gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
dissolve in scalded milk, and add sugar. 
Strain into a bowl, set in pan containing ice 
water, and stir constantly until mixture be- 
gins to thicken; then add whites of eggs 
beaten until stiff, heavy cream diluted with 
milk and beaten until stiff, prunes and figs. 
Turn into a wet mold, the ‘bottom and sides 
of which have been garnished with halves of 
cooked prunes, and chill. Remove from 
mold to serving dish, and garnish with 
whipped cream ( sweetened and flavored 
with vanilla), forced through a pastry bag 
and tube, and chopped nuts. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘The Highest Quality for Health” 





How to Make Your Table 
More Charming 
Two charming booklets, giving a 
wealth of original, dainty salad 
and dessert recipes, will be sent 
you free if you enclose 4c. for post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name, 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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The choice of the American housewife. 


ANITARY, HEALTHFUL AND ECONOMICAL refriger- 
ation based on scientific principles, combined 


with undeniable beauty, has definitely estab- NI 
lished the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator as the standard 


Cleanliness and health are suggested in the lustrous, 
white porecelain, at first sight. 
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of comparison. \| 
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Continuous, never decreasing efficiency, is promised Nt 
(and fulfilled) by the unsurpassed syphon system, e 
and the kind of insulation that is an absolute barrier 
to warm air. \ 
Sturdiness, durability, long life and ultimate lower N) 
cost is inbuilt by craftsmen. 
That they have been in the Pullman dining car serv- 
ice, and every American railroad in this country for 
years, is proof of their superior dependability. 
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\)! 
Refrigerator prices range from $35.00 to $700.00. ell 


BoHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


| NaTHAN-DoHRMANN Co., 135 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
| PARMELEE-DOHRMANN Co., 436 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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the guide is forcibly demonstrated at a 
point in the trail about two miles from 
the entrance where on a ledge the crum- 
bling remains of a human skeleton send 
forth a mute appeal to other adventurers 
to beware. With the guide, however, 
visitors are safe. 

It is approximately two miles to the 
beginning of the show places, but at no 
time does the journey grow irksome, nor 
is there a moment without its thrill or 
revelation. It has been said that many 
dangers are encountered in going over 
the trail through this cave in its present 
unimproved state, but if care and dili- 
gence are used there is small chance for an 
accident. An hour spent within the 
gleaming walls of the “King’s Palace” 
proves ample compensation for any dis- 
comfort or fatigue that may be experi- 
enced in getting to it. This chamber is a 
circular enclosure approximately three 
hundred fifty feet in diameter, with a 
ceiling almost as high. The room itself 
has been formed by stalactites which have 
finally succeeded in reaching the floor, 
giving the chamber the appearance of an 
inverted bowl. The snow-white forma- 
tions of this room range in size from the 
diameter of a lead pencil to several times 
the size of a man’s body. 

A short distance before the entrance to 
the “‘King’s Palace’’ is reached, the trail 
reaches the lip of a crater-like pit, the 
mouth of which extends entirely across 
the passageway. It is necessary to 
descend into this yawning chasm for two 
hundred feet or more, follow a ledge along 
one side and climb out over the opposite 
rim. Owing to the moisture, the footing 
down the precipitous side of the “Devil's 
Den” is exceedingly slippery, but a strong 
smooth wire has been strung along the 
face of the cliff and firm footholds have 
been made in the earth beneath. It is 
needless to say that one clings to the 
friendly wire with more than ordinary 
tenacity for the ledge is only a few feet 
wide, and huge boulders thrown into the 
darkness of the den below take an 
incredible length of time in getting to the 
bottom. 

The human skeletons that have been 
removed from the interior of the Carlsbad 
cave are presumably those of early adven- 
turers. Owing to the immense size and 
the complicated structure of the cave, it is 
easy to lose one’s bearings, to wander 
round until the candles are gone and to 
fall over a precipice in the darkness. 

The full magnitude of the cavern has 
not yet been determined, but it is notice- 
able that the size of the various chambers 
increases with the distance from the 
entrance. From each room there are 
many openings leading out into other 
chambers, which, in turn, reveal still 
other vaults and recesses. Upon being 
lowered through an opening in the floor of 
the “Big Room” by means of a rope, 
White found himself, after a two hundred- 
foot drop, in a room as large if not larger 
than the one he had just left. 

Two of the smaller rooms most worthy 
of mention are known as the “Music 
Room” and ‘“‘Crow’s Nest.” They too 
ehave been formed in a manner similar to 
the “King’s Palace,” that is, by stalac- 
tites on the outer rim. 

Returning, a detour may be made over 
a trail leading along the brink of “The 
Jump-Off,” a precipitous drop into an 
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inky void, the depth of which has not been 
determined. Boulders may be heard 
striking the side as they bound down- 
ward, but the sounds grow fainter and 
fainter, finally passing out of hearing 
altogether without having struck bottom 
in earshot. How deep this chasm is and 
what is at the bottom will probably be 
never known. 





First Comes 
Commerce 


(Continued from page 31) 


The eyes of his listeners widened and 
brightened. It had been the dream of 
these men for years to get together enough 
to get back to their country—and to hope 
—but the cantina had always got their 
savings first. 

‘If there’s any one who doesn’t want 
to take part, he can leave the office now 
before I go into details.” 

He waited. No one stirred. 


it was half past nine that night when 
Val, after driving through the thick 
darkness of the jungle and along the 
glimmering gray whiteness of the coast, 
arrived with his strange cargo in sight of 
the lights of the Vallecilla plantation 
house, where the fiesta attended by 
Carmencita and her granduncle was in 
progress. 

He drove nearer, then turned off the 
road into the shadow of a bunch of mango 
trees. Here, under the starlight, he in- 





structed his crew and left them. 

He went through the gates of the great 
finca, up the drive and stood in the 
shadow of plantain trees that edged the 
formal flower-beds of the sitio. The house 
of Vallecilla was ablaze with lights; 
music floated out into the warm night. 

He could not go in; he was not an 
invited guest. He had no way of know- 
ing even if Avila were still in the house. 
Wait was all he could do. The moon 
came up shortly. Its light fell on a row 
of automobiles parked at one side of the 
sitio. It lit up the arms of Quizacala on 
one. 

\nd the moon, at that same moment, 
lit up something else: a figure moving | 
cautiously round a dark corner of the | 
house. Val watched, fascinated, while 
this figure, like a lover in a play, climbed 
up by the aid of a vine to the second-story 
balcony. But, unlike the dramatic hero, 
he came down, not with a lady, but with 
asuitease. He skirted the sitio, beginning 
to be bright and metallic with moonlight, 
and made down the drive. Val suddenly 
recognized him. It was Avila’s secretary, 
Rojas. He was about to follow him, when 
he was held to the shadows by a second 
occurrence. A little side door of the 
plantation house slid open and a tall 
broad figure came cautiously out. Val’s 
heart leaped to his throat. This figure, 
in turn carefully avoiding the moonlight, 
slipped down the dark drive. Val 
waited no longer. He made the third in 
the trio of shadowy figures slipping 
down the drive of the Vallecilla planta- 
tion that night. 




















When mother bakes strawberry shortcake 


T’S very easy to make light, crisp short- 
cake that fairly melts on the tongue if 
you use Carnation Milk in the process. 
Get in the habit of using Carnation for all 


ee ae 
a 


at, 





cooking and baking. Its uniform richness 
is a big help to culinary success. Carnation 
is just pure milk, evaporated to double 


richness—kept safe by sterilization. 


N the renowned Carnation Milk Farms at 
Seattle, Washington, and Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, are the famous Carnation herds of blue rib- 
bon “‘contented cows.” This prize-winning strain 
is constantly being introduced into the herds that ’ 


regularly supply milk to the Carnation Condens- 
eries in order that we may bring to your table, 
under the famous red and white Carnation label, 


the finest milk in all the world. 
Send for the Carnation Cook Book. 


CARNATION MILK PRopucts COMPANY 


49 Main St., San Francisco 
326 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


arnation! 


Milk 


“From Contented Cows’’ 


Strawberry Shortcake 

2 cups flour, 4 tsp. baking powder, 4% cup 
sugar, 1% tsp. salt, 4 cup fat, 1 egg, 2 tbsp. 
Carnation, + tbsp. water. Sift dry ingredients 
together, chop in fat, add beaten egg and milk. 
Bake in sheet or buttered pan. Split, butter, 
and cover with crushed fruit, sweetened to 
taste. Save a few large berries to put on top. 
Garnish with whipped Carnation Milk. This 
recipe serves six people. 


© 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


It contains 
100 carefully tested recipes. Free on request. 


737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 
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You can dilute the double-rich con- 
tents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 


My Favorite Recipes 


Whipped Carnation Milk 

1 cup Carnation, 14 tsp. gelatine. Dissolve 
the gelatine in a tablespoonful of cold Car- 
nation; melt in the remaining milk which 
should be at the boiling point. Cool by plac- 
ing in a bowl surrounded by cracked ice. 
When cold whip until stiff. It may be sweet- 
ened and flavored to taste. This recipe makes 
one pint of whipped Carnation which will 
stand up for many hours. 


Mary Blake Domestic Science Dept. 


Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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The first ride in your new closed 
car might prove to be the last if you 
started without Pyrene protection. 


New cars are just as likely to skid or be 
hit by other cars and “turn turtle” as 
are old cars. When a car turns over 
and the doors jam, there is no method 
of escape and fire may start instantly. 


With a Pyrene you can put out that 
fire at its start and save yourself and 
your car. Have a Pyrene in your new 
car before you take the first ride. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ond 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 



















Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 























He followed the two to a bend in the 
road. At the bend there was a Ford 
machine. The two men, together with 
the suitcase, stowed themselves in it and 
departed in the direction of Puerto Boca 
while the official car of President Avila 
still innocently stood on the sitio of the 
Vallecilla plantation. 

Val beat his own record, which had 
been a good one at college, in sprinting 
back to where he had parked his car and 
followers. 

“Listen, boys,” he cried excitedly, 
taking the wheel, “the birds I’m after are 
just ahead in a Ford. We’ve got to 
follow, so take the bumps as pleasantly 
as you can.” 

Val drove as best he could withour 
lights, steering partly by the light of the 
car ahead, partly by the indistinct line 
of the jungle foliage against the sky. 
Luckily the road was so bad that even 
Ford couldn’t go over it fast. 

At the end of half an hour’s choppy 
going a few dim lights came into view. 
They were the lights of the tiny settle- 
ment of Puerto Boca. The fresh saltiness 
of sea air streamed through the heat. 
The Ford skirted the edge of the town 
on the channel side and came to a stop. 
Val crept up as close as he dared—he 
feared in that clear air the noise of his 
motor would be heard—then ran the car 
alongside the road and ordered every one 
out. 


ISTOLS in hand, the tatterdemalion 

crew, led by the de facto representative 
of the Henry R. Barnes Company, ran 
swiftly down the road, keeping to the 
shadows. On a moonlit open strip of 
black volcanic sand beach the President 
of Quizacala and his secretary, Rojas, 
stood. The suitcase was between them. 
A launch had just come up to the rude 
pier of mahogany logs, and three launci- 
eros were coming toward the two waiting 
men. 

“Cover the others—TI’ll attend to 
Avila,”’ whispered Val. Then, just as the 
first launchero had opened his mouth to 
speak to Avila, the attacking party 
burst from the shadows, the moonlight 
glinting on their revolvers. Val faced the 
tall figure of the President of Quizacala- 
but in that moment his blood turned to 
ice water. His automatic had _ slipped 
“0 of his belt in running. He was weapon- 
ess. 

Avila took in the situation instantly. 
With the lightening activity which char- 
acterized him, he grabbed up the suitcase 
and made for the launch. He could 
start the motor; he could steer with or 
without Jauncheros. But Val, maddened 
at the idea of his slipping through his 
fingers at the last moment, rushed after 
and hurled himself upon the man. !t 
was like a sapling trying its strength 
against an old mahogany. Avila tore 
loose his arms, thrust him away and con- 
tinued toward the launch. Val again 
leaped upon him. This time the Dictator 
snarled with rage. Val, looking into 
his flaming eyes, remembered stories 
of how Avila had broken men’s arms, 
strangled them. He clung the 
“closer, making himself a dead weight. 
He saw the huge hands suddenly rise, the 
brown knotted fingers peculiarly curved. 
He felt an iron ring of flesh and muscle 





tighten round his throat; the moonlight 
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It is by no means an unusual experience to meet a 
woman who has succeeded because she develops 
her ordinary qualities further than most women 


ar leads a beautiful social and 
domestic life because she realizes the 
value of the gift for human relation- 
ships, which so many women neglect. 

Doing what other people do is 
not the ideal of such a woman. She 
creates. She originates. 

Where others have the same old 
thing, served in the same old way, 
at their parties, she has something 
different. Her family is never bored 
with the monotony of her table. 

Collecting and disseminating new 
ideas is the delight of this woman. 
She is among the first to adopt the 


new dish, to discover the new way 
of serving the salad. Her parties, like 
her meals, are always successful be- 
cause she is not satisfied with what 
other people consider satisfactory; 
she never stops short of the best. 

Premier Salad Dressing is the 
stand-by of a million such women. 
They use it on all occasions. For 
them, as well as for the many new 
friends that Premier Salad Dressing 
is making all the time, we have pre- 
pared a little book, “*Salads, Suppers, 
Picnics,” which we shall be glad to 
send to anyone on request. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY. NEW YORK 
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Layer Jell-well—Orange, Whipped 
Lemon and Raspberry Flavors 


Scores of Tempting Desserts 





Free— 
A Gift for You 


ECAUSE hundreds of women have told 

us how much they like Jell-well, we 
know that it will please you, too. So we 
offer a special inducement to get you to try it. 

There is a free gift for you, ready to be 
shipped. It is a valuable and useful alumi- 
num Jell-well mold in an attractive shape, 
with an acid-proof, satin finish. 

The mold is yours when you send the 
coupon with the front of one (1) Jell-well 
package. The only other request is that you 
recommend it to five of your friends, but 
we know that you would do that anyway. 


Send the coupon for your mold. 





LITA ; 
a Reot ee | ail Bs Special Offer To Our Eastern Friends 
: secede ete | 
Los Angeles, California. oe f, 
| Many Eastern people who have not found Jell-well at their grocer’s 

I enclose the front of one (1) Jell-well package. Please send | ion ked “Th eforni rs 
me your free gift—the aluminum Jell-well mold. (Only on ave as ed us to arrange to send e California Dessert” to them 
to a a? I like Jell-well and will gladly recommend it to | by mail. 
five of my friends. Therefore we are glad to announce this special offer 
i | Twelve packages of Jell-well, assorted flavors, will be sent postage 
gi hacas a ——a l paid, to our Eastern friends for one dollar and twenty-five cents, check 
ae or money-order. We will be glad to fill your order promptly. 
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made in this simple way 


ITH Jell-well you can 

make any number of de- 
lightful desserts, each one 
simple and easy to prepare. 


For you have six fruit fla- 
vors for your choice. Try 
each plain. Then at other 
times add either fresh or 
canned fruit. All will have a 
melting deliciousness which 
Wins instant approval. 


The certified colors make a 
sure appeal to the appetite. 
Jell-well is sparkling and 
transparent. 





And because it contains 
pure gelatine only from one of 
the most scientific gelatine 
producers in the world, Jell- 
well jells well. It is always 
successful. 


Serve it often. Enjoy the 
welcome variety it enables 
you to obtain. 


Your grocer has Jell-well. 
He has also Jell-well Gela- 
tine, a superior, unflavored 
gelatine for salads, desserts, 
ice creams, etc. 





California Food Products Company 
Los Angeles, California 
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turned hazy and red. The next moment 
there was a ping, as if a gigantic mosquito 


had flown past. Avila uttered an oath 
and clapped his hand to his shoulder. A 
neat little hole showed dark in the white 
flannel of his shoulder where a_ bullet 
had gone through the cloth, just clipping 
the flesh. 

“The next’ll be six inches to the left,” 
said Knowlton’s voice. “Put your arms 
above your head. Keep ’em there.” 

Val slowly backed away from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the gorilla-arms. 
Knowlton slipped the pistol into his hand 
and the representative of the Henry R. 
Barnes Company stood in the moonlight 
a little shaken but, as he had first intend- 
ed, covering the person of the President of 
Quizacala. Knowlton stepped up and 
snapped a pair of handcuffs about the 
great wrists. 


The “crew” had made short work of the | 


others. The three launcheros lay bound 
hand and foot with stout native hemp 
Rojas’ hands were tied behind his 


rope. 
back. 

“leave the Jauncheros here. Some- 
body’ll find them in the morning,” 


ordered Val. ‘“Take Rojas back to the 
automobile with you—I’ll follow with my 
prisoner.” 

“Senor Cressy,” said Avila through 
white lips as they marched along some- 
what behind the others, “I don’t know 
whether this is a mad American joke or 
your personal insanity, but you—and 
your Company—shall pay for it. I’m 
still President of Quizacala!”’ 

“And I intend to have you remain so,” 
answered Val grimly. He picked up the 
suitcase. ‘Furthermore, I know that you 
and Senor Rojas have secured reserva- 
tions, under assumed names, on the 
Inca, which sails from San Juan at mid- 
night. You had nicely planned to slip 
away from the fiesta, take a launch which 
you had arranged for here at Puerto 








Boca, go across the channel to San Juan | 
in time to get aboard the Jnca, and so | 
through the Canal and to Paris—with | 
this suitcase.” | 

Avila knew when he was temporarily | 
checkmated. But he knew how to purr | 
as well as snarl. 

“Senor,” he murmured smoothly, “since | 
you know so much, you doubtless know | 
that this suitcase contains six hundred | 
and twenty thousand dollars in United | 
States bills. Take half of it, go back to 
Quizacala alone, and forget this incident 
of the night.” 

For a moment Val vibrated to the 
swing of temptation. A young man of | 
twenty-two is not offered three hundred | 


and ten thousand dollars every fine | 
evening. But he heard himself saying: 
“You must remain President. The 


Santito River Concession must be pro- 
tected.” 

The Dictator’s lip curled. ‘Will the 
Henry R. Barnes Company pay you three 
hundred and ten thousand dollars for 
keeping me here?” 

“I hey pay me my salary to keep you 

Pre. 


A queer spasm of renunciation crossed 
the dark face of the Dictator. 

“Take the whole suitcase,” he said in 
a low voice, “I must go.” 

“No. President of Quizacala you are 
—President of Quizacala you remain, 
Excelencia.” 








Teeth Like Pearls 


Don’t leave that film-coat on them 


Wherever dainty people meet, you 
see prettier teeth today. 

In old days most teeth were film- 
coated. Now millions use a new-type 
tooth paste which fights film. 

Make this free test, if only for beauty’s 
sake. Ten days will show you what it 
means to you. 


Those cloudy coats 
Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it. Much of it clings 
and stays under old-way methods. 
Soon that film discolors, then forms 
dingy coats. That’s 


paste. The name is Pepsodent. Lead- 
ing dentists the world over began to 
advise it. Now careful people of some 
50 nations employ it every day. And 
to millions of homes it is bringing a 
new dental situation. 


Other discoveries 


A way was also found to multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. Those are Nature’s 
agents for neutralizing acid and digest- 
ing starch deposits. Pepsodent with 

every use gives them 





how teeth lose luster. 


Film also causes 
most tooth troubles, 
and very few escape 
them. It holds food 
substance which fer- 


ments and forms harsh grit. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
far softer than enamel. Never use 
a film combatant which contains 


manifold effect. 


These discoveries 
are everywhere 
changing the old 
methods of teeth 
cleaning. They have 
brought a new con- 








acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The new-day method 


Dental science has found two effec- 
tive ways to daily fight that film. One 
acts to disintegrate the film at all stages 
of formation. The other removes it 
without harmful scouring. 

After many careful tests these meth- 
ods were embodied in a new-type tooth 





PAT. OFF 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by lead- 
ing dentists the world over. 


ception of what clean 
teeth mean. 


A delightful test 


We offer here a delightful test which 
will be a revelation. 

Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will very soon 
convince you. You will learn the way 
to benefits you want. Cut out coupon 
now. 





10-Day Tube Free. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 887, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm must 


be given. 


A child is taken sick—the doctor must be 


called. A thief enters the home—the police must be 


located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his tele- 
phone, confident he will find it ready for the emergency. 
He knows that telephone exchanges are open always, 
the operators at their switchboards, the wires ready to 


vibrate with his words. 


from its hook to hear that calm, prompt 
The constant availability of his telephone 


please.” 


He has only to lift the receiver 


“‘Number, 


gives him security, and makes his life more effective in 


wider horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard set 
by the Bell System, is the exception in the service of 


Continental Europe. 
time. 


An emergency may occur at any 
Continuous and reliable service has become a 


part of the social and economic fibre of American life. 
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Protect that cavity! | 


Guard against further decay. Stop the 
ache. Treat cavity regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly. 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 
Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit, 














Meee g SEND FOR oer” 


» AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


GlobeSWernicke 


is holding this new book for you! 


m 


Dept. B19-5 % 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio - “¢ 


Please send me, without charge, your book —“Unusual 
Decorative Effects for Bookcases” —which is illustrated 
throughout with new ideas in home decoration—FREE. 


Name 
Address. 








Town or Gry State. 
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ie the home office on Sansome street, 
Robertson Smith paced the floor with 
clenched fists. 

“If we only had a strong man in Quiza- 
cala we might stand a chance. 


because his Spanish was good! 
he’ll have a chance to be eloquent to 
Avila!” 


UST as the car containing the captive 
President and secretary stopped be- 
fore one of the remoter entrances of the 
palace, Val felt one of the hands of the 


weight of a heavy body slide against him. 
Startled, he looked into Avila’s face. The 
President of Quizacala had done the last 
thing in the world to be expected of him. 
He had fainted dead away. 

“Twice before—he do this!” said Rojas 
in a low, excited voice. 

Quickly and quietly they got Avila up 
to his room, removed the handcuffs and 
put him in the charge of his personal 
physician, a little Swiss doctor. 

Val went downstairs in the palace—it 
was the center of the telegraph system so 
that Avila could keep tab on what went 
on over the wires—and sent a wire to the 
Vallecilla finca saying that the President, 
going out to get a little air, felt suddenly 
indisposed and had asked a _ passing 
automobile to take him back to Quizacala. 
That covered that. Then he went back 
to the great salon off which Avila’s bed- 
room opened. The situation had him 
worried. He had not counted on a sick 
Dictator. A sick Dictator might mean a 
revolution. Well, all he could do was to 
await developments. He sat down ina 
gilded chair. 

After the let-up of the night’s excite- 
ment, he must have fallen into a light 
doze. He was aroused to sudden con- 
sciousness by the opening of the outside 
door of the salon. Carmencita came in, 
her cheeks flushed from fast driving. 

“Oh, Val—you’re here! Is my grand- 
uncle very ill?” 





bedroom which she caught. 

“Wait for me,” she said, and ran in 
through the curtains. 

Val could hear the murmur of voices 
continue for ten, perhaps fifteen minutes. 
Then Carmencita returned. He could 
see she was very nervous and excited. 
She went up to him and said forthrightly: 


from leaving Quizacala tonight? He’s 
seriously ill—has been for some time 
back. If he doesn’t get away to Paris 
where he can receive the best modern 
medical attention—he will die. You'll 
be his murderer.” 

Val stared down into her flushed face. 

“Did he tell you to tell me this?” 

“Tt’s the truth. Dr. Grassis told me 
some weeks ago.” 

Val was silent a moment. 

“Well, I can’t help it. 
otherwise. He must stay.” 

“Tf you do this thing, I’ll never see you 
or speak to you again. I’ll consider you 
have the blood of my house on your 
hands.” 

A pain like a red hot knife went through 
Val’s_ heart. 

“Carmencita!”’ He seized her hand. 
“Don’t be utterly unjust. You—you 
know I’m alone here, fighting big odds, 


I can’t 
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IMPRESSIONS 


—and that stencil is still just as 
good as new. 


Yet it cost less than a two-cent 
postage stamp. 


Belknap Stencils are made of 
Fibrotype. They are almost as 
light and compact as the ordi- 
nary record-card. They can be 
bent, soiled—even twisted com- 
pletely out of shape or trampled 
upon—and still will print their 
message, true, clear-cut, easily 
readable. 


Belknap Stencils comprise but 
one of the many important 
features of the 


BELKNAP 
ADDRESSING 
SYSTEM 


It provides for you exactly the 
machine and equipment that 
will meet your addressing prob- 
lem efficiently, enduringly and 
economically. 


If you have occasion to address 
a list of as many as 200 names 
even a few times a year the 
Belknap System can serve you. 
If your requirements call for 
thousands every day it can serve 
you equally well. 


Belknap Machines cover every 
phase of mechanical addressing. 


There is one of them exactly 
suited to the needs of any bus- 
iness—one that can _ substan- 
tially decrease costs and increase 
profits. 


Our nearest representative will 
be pleased to prove these state- 
ments to you. 


“No ifs or perhaps—the best are 
Belknaps”’ 


Rapid Addressing 
Machine Co. 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 
40-F West 23rd Street, New York 
535 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
845 Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Member of the National Association of 
ffice Appliance Manufacturers 

















and I stand for my Company and their 
investment. As for your granduncle, he 
never showed a man clemency in his life— 
and now he wants to get away to Paris 
with the money of the Republic. The 
fact that he’s your granduncle is after all 
a remote thing; he was leaving you to the 
mercy of a revolution! And anyway all 
the rest of your blood is pure American. 
Oh, Carmencita...... = 

Carmencita slipped her hand under his 
and the thrill of her touch shot through 
every nerve. He tried to take her in his 
arms, but she held him away. 

“Promise first to let him go!” she 


whispered. 
Val unloosed her. 
“T can’t. Don’t you see I can’t? It'd 


be double-crossing the Company. They’d 
lose their concession.” 
concession!” She 


“Oh, concession! 
flared into anger. “That’s all you can 
think of. No wonder they say Americans 


think only of money! After all, you’re 
only a trader. I’d feel ridiculous to be 
loved by a trader with one eye on me and 
one on his dearer concession!” And 
laughing, but seeing her way through a 
blur, she disappeared again through the 
curtains leading into the bedroom. 

Val leaped up and paced the floor of 
the gilded salon, lashed by the whip of 
her words. 

Yes, by God, he was a trader—but 
more! He was a proconsul of trade in a 
barbarous land. He stood for order and 
justice and the keeping of contracts. He 
thought of the home office, going up like 
a blunt column into the blue sky above 
the blue Bay of San Francisco. He stood 
for—the word came in a flash of light— 
civilization. Because of him, Val Cressy, 
civilization would rise an infinitesimal bit 
in the bowl of life. Yes, he was a trader 
—but he saw beyond money and conces- 
sions. He stood for this something be- 
yond—this vision of life in commerce. 
First came commerce; then came the 
rest. First came concessions, gotten 
someway from irresponsible native rulers, 
then came machinery, and science, and 
efforts, and gardens instead of jungles— 
steamers on blue rivers—the slow educa- 
tion of native peoples to the ways of 
civilization. Yes, by God, he was a 
trader—and whatever the temptation, 
whatever the personal side, he would 
stand cold and hard and honest in a land 
of softness, facile emotion and bribery. 

The curtains parted and the head of the 
little Swiss doctor appeared. 

“Su Excelencia requests you to step 
inside, Sevior.” 

Val was profoundly shocked at the 
sight of Rufio Avila. In a few hours this 
Lion—this giant of physical strength— 
had degenerated into an old man propped 
up on pillows. On one side of the bed 
the Swiss doctor stood. At the foot of the 
bed Carmencita leaned still in her rose- 
colored evening dress. The Dictator of 
Quizacala motioned him to come near. 

“At last you see Rufio Avila in the 
hands of an enemy.” 

Val did not know what to answer. 
Sickness, indeed, might well be a fatal 
weakness in a dictator who ruled by the 
force of his personal power; a Nietz- 
schean mistake in one who had never 
given quarter and could expect none. 

The President came to his point with 
brevity. 





—Mrs. Bowman’s suc- 
cessful teas is those won- 
derful tea biscuits she 
invariably serves. But there 
isn’t any secret about the 
reason for unfailing suc- 
cess with her bakings— 
she has set rules about the 
ingredients she uses and 
one of them is—“nothing but 


CALUMET 


TheEconomy BAKING POWDER 
will do.” 


The majority of housewives 
say the same thing about bak- 
ing powder—they know that 
for the best results—for real 
economy, Calumet cannot be 
equalled—it is unfailing. Ex- 
pensive ingredients used with 
it are never spoiled. 


It is the safeguard against 
bake-day failures in millions 
upon millions of homes today. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES, 


Sales 21, Times as Much as That of 
Any Other Brand 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 
_ BAKING POWDER 
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Generations of travelers in Europe have 
seen women washing clothes, like the woman 
in this illustration, on the banks of rivers. 


"a ¥ A t 
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Shall the river work— 
or shall you? 





Too many women, abroad, are 
still washing clothes like this. 


They go to the river. Our 
American rivers are being 
Back of every great trained tocome to us. Water- 


step in woman’s pro- i ° 
gress from a drudge wheels drive electric genera- 


to a free citizen has 


been some labor-sav- tors—thus water is supplied 
ing invention. Back 


of most inventions in to your home, and electric 
electricity’s progress 


from a mystery to a current runs the washing 


utility has been the re- - M ; 
searchofGeneral Elec- machine which has banished 
tric Company scien- E 

tists and engineers. so much toil. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















Time to Plan That Summer Vacation! 


Have you got down to brass tacks yet on your planning for your summer holiday? If you 
haven't, remember that Spring is almost over and your annual holiday will be due before you 
know it. 

When you do begin to lay definite plans—when the troublesome questions begin to arise—then 
ask the SUNSET Guide Post. 

The Guide Post is a FREE service to all SUNSET readers. No booklets, pamphlets, etc., are 
supplied, but accurate, comprehensive, detailed information is given to all readers who ask for 
advice. 

Write today. Ask as hard questions as you like—so long as they have to do with travel. We'll 
answer them, immediately. All we ask is that you enclose a 2c stamp for our reply. 


The SUNSET Guide Post 
460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Calif. 





























“If it becomes known that I am fatally 
ill, there’ll be revolution. The Pan- 
Pacific Company will back Figuerola. 
Your company will lose the Santito 
River Concession it holds under me.” 

Val was silent. There was no gain- 
saying the truth of his words. 

He fixed the blond young man of that 
North to which he was affliated through 
his grandniece with something of the } 
flashing black glance that had been like a | 
sword in Quizacala for twenty-one years. 

“Why don’t you become President of § 
Quizacala?”’ 4 

Val stared at him only half compre- 
hending. : 

“T can put the power into your hands, 
I will give you money enough to pay the 
army sufficiently to gain their loyalty— | 
and keep them to it with promises of | 
more. You can marry Carmencita.”  § 

Val glanced at the lady so offhandedly 
disposed of. She flushed to her forehead 
but did not offer her granduncle any 
opposition. He glanced from her oval 
face to the triangular, pinched face of the 
doctor, to the-high cheek-boned, dark face 
against the pillows. He was being offered © 
a little empire, as it were—and a queen, © 
It seemed like a scene from some strange | 
and fantastic play. But when he had to 
give his answer it again became real 
enough. 

“No,” he said sadly. He glanced at 
Carmencita. “I am a trader. I can’t 
embroil my company in Central American 
politics, and I can’t desert them and start 
out empire making for myself. But I do 
want to marry Carmencita,” he added 
longingly. 

The Dictator of Quizacala propped him- | 
self up on his elbow. 

“You are the only man I can trust,” | 
he whispered. Val felt an involuntary | 
shudder run through him at the meaning | | 
of these words. This man, after twenty 
years of tyranny, had no human being 
among his countrymen whom he could turn 
to in his hour of need. “I am old—I am 
sick,” whispered on the Lion of Quizacala. | 
“Stand by me—until your people come.” 

Carmencita stepped forward: ; 

“Will you do that, Val?” ' 

*Vies”” 

So, Percival (he had always kept the 
first two syllables of his name a secret) 
Cressy, representative of the Henry R. | 
Barnes Company, took up his residence in 
the President’s Palace in Quizacala City. 

Carmencita, the little Swiss doctor, 
Rojas, and a couple of old servants waited 
on the sick man, and so careful was this 
little Palace cabal that no one knew the 
utter ruin of Rufio Avila. He was r 
slightly indisposed—that was all. He 
showed himself every afternoon at five on 
the balcony and talked to the people as 
was his wont. And no one dreamed that 
he could not take a step alone; that the 
arm of young Val Cressy supported him 
from behind the open French window; 
that the Swiss doctor shot a powerful 
drug into him just before he appeared, and 
that these five minutes, when he stood 
rouged like an actor to hide the ravages of 
a mortal disease, were the garnered 
strength of an entire day. 

In the home office, although they still 
paced the floor, they were somewhat 
reassured by the daily cablegram from 
Quizacala: 

AVILA STILL PRESIDENT. 
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id—I am paved highway there are 22 lakes, all teeming with fish. There are trout 
wizacala streams almost without number. In season there is a wealth of wonderful 
a inet shooting for the hunter, both for birds and big game 


Automobiles, small steamers, suburban and steam lines, make these streams, 
lakes and salt water fishing spots quickly accessible at a most nominal cost. 
There is golf on the greenest of fairways, bridle paths, yachting and steamer 
trips. You can bathe in the surf and the same day enjoy snow sports in the 
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A Better’ Milwaukee’ 
for Your Ford Car 


| 5 peappericas case!—the greatest improvement ever added 
.to a standard-type timer for Fords. Now the famous 
Milwaukee Timer is absolutely “‘short-proof”’, for Bakelite 
is a perfect non-conductor—as well as handsome and dur- 
able, oil-proof and waterproof. So this timer, already fa- 
mous for long life and high efficiency, is now trouble-free 
until it actually wears out in service. No short-circuits— 


no “missing’’—no “‘timer troubles”’. 


Yet the price has not been raised! The new Milwaukee 


Timer is dollars cheaper than any other ignition unit 
with a Bakelite case—$2 (in Canada, $2.75). 


Improve YOUR Ford with this new Milwaukee — the 
only roller-brush timer with Bakelite case. For added 
power, pick-up, speed and trouble-proof service, here is 
the biggest two-dollars’-worth you can buy for your car. 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc., Wistonsun 


(Also manufacturers of the Grip Rack--the disappearing luggage holder for all cars) 





MILWAUKEE TIMER4-FoRDES 

















For Travel information of any sort:—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment. Write 
SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 











The wonder two-nozzle sprinkler—best for 
lawns any size, Sprinkles in two directions at 
once or concentrates wherever you want water, 
Gives a gentle mist, a soaking rain or a light 
shower—all at your instant command. Each 
nozzle a complete sprinkler with complete 
range of direction, distance and volume. The 
best sprinkler made. Instantly set for whirl- 
ing or stationary sprinkling. 





Madeto last for years. Won- 
derful non-wear bearings. 
Fully guaranteed. $3.75 at 
your dealer’s or sent post- 


Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5692 Roosevelt Road Chicage 
34 Years Making Quality Products 


Secture. 
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ALL TIED FOR YOU! 


PRING time means bow time—and here's 
the Spur Bow, all tied for you*by hand, 
id, f 0 ; chock full of dash, style and quality. Looks 
ge prepaid, for same price. f | self tied—or better. Holds its jaunty shape 
all day long, due to an exclusive patented 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
Be sure you get the genuine. Will not curl, roll or 
itations lack the p eature. 





LOOK FOR THE NAME SPURZ0N_ THE TIE 
Write for Style Book .D 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of BULL-DOG 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 
days; Bull-Dog Belts and Vestoff 


Suspenders 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
PAUL B. HAY, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





But it was not until three weeks later 
when a_ specially chartered steamer 
bearing Henry R. Barnes, Robertson 
Smith and a multimillionaire backer, to- 
gether with some tons of machinery and 
numbers of men, sailed up the Santito 
River and spread their army tents, like 
a gossamer city, over the Concession, 
that the Company realized just the 
status of their representative. The young 
assistant to Hamilton was in virtual con- 
trol of the government, the non-seated 
Dictator of Quizacala. 

“How in the name of Sam Hill did you 
manage this, Val?’ asked Henry R. 
Barnes, wonder in his eye, at their first 
Palace conference. 

“Well, the Concession had to be pro- 
tected. Besides—there’s another reason-” 
He called into another room and Carmen- 
cita entered. 

“My wife to be,” he explained smiling. 
“Officially engaged yesterday—just be- 
fore her granduncle was motored over to 
San Juan and caught a steamer going 
through the Canal to France. I suppose 
there’ll be a revolution now. Well, it’s 
time they had a little fun after twenty-one 
years. Youcan protect the Santito River 
Concession easily.” 

“Ts this the ‘weak timber’ you said 
you had in Quizacala?”’ asked the multi- 
millionaire wonderingly of Robertson 
Smith. ‘Why, here he’s running Quiza- 
cala in three months—in six months 
he’ll be running Central America, and by 
the end of the year he’ll have annexed 
South America!” 

“Well,” said Henry R. Barnes, “‘we’re 
going to give him a chance to expand 
right here in the Company. I think we 
have a job on our hands in the develop- 
ment of this Concession that'll fit even 
your growing powers of fighting and 
finance, Val, my lad.” 

Carmencita smiled and looked at Val. 

“Fighting and finance—the things 
that make a splendid—trader,”’ she mur- 
mured happily. 





Equal to Any 
Occasion 


(Continued from page 27) 


“T must get a sweater,” declared Sally. 
“Tt’s getting cold on the veranda.” 

She procured the sweater and slipping 
out the side door, made her way half 
down the hill. There was a spot she knew, 
in a little circle of trees, where a human 
being in distress could be absolutely alone. 

There are times when only tears will 
relieve a woman of her woes. Sally wept. 

What an utter fool she had been! 
Braying little ass—that’s what she was! 
She hated to make a fool of herself. She 
never did. Only this once— 

Two arms closed round her in the 
darkness. A head she knew was close to 
her own. 

i “Sally! Darling little liar! No need to 


ry. 
Sally struggled and spit like an infur:- 
ated kitten. 
“Let me go, Pearce Kelley! I loathe and 
abominate you. Let—” 
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CATTERED over the seven seas is a series 
of ports. Like Port Said, each portisa gate- 
way. It leads into some far country—re- 
veals some strange culture—goes back to some 
epochal history. It is an entree to romance. 
Let a person voyage the circuit of the gateway 
ports. Hereturns,a new individual. Glowing in 
health and spirits. Expanded in living knowl- 
edge. He has met his world. He has lived his 
history. Now is he a cosmopolite—most fas- 
cinating of personalities. 


Fourth Week. Port Said, Gateway to Egypt... And 
here you enter the land of golden sands, golden 
sunshine, golden days...The Nile. Dahabiyehs gliding 
past. Temples and tombs on the brown banks. 6000 
years spring to life...Cairo. Bazars filled with tumult 


ME, voyage the Gateway Ports 





and treasures. Water-carriers. Giant Nubians. Veiled 
women. Mosques. The Coptic Church, where the 
Christ-Child slept... The Pyramids, with the magic line 
leading fromearthtostars.Camels. The Sphinx...Thus, 
through Egypt, the mystic, the ancient, the seductive. 


No responsibilities. Canadian Pacific experi- 
ence handles the wheel. Yet this adventure 
supreme costs no more, per week, than would 
comparable luxury at any shore resort. 

Plan now to go. Where these gateway ports 
are, what they lead to, how the cruises are 
arranged—all is told in fascinating literature. 
Write, phone, call offices listed. 





ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
from New York, January 27th, 121 days. “Em- 









































d Sally. Canadian Pacific has arranged these gateway _ press of France.” (Chosen twice for voyages by 

a ports into two voyages. Both startnext Winter. Lord Renfrew—the Prince of Wales). 19,000 

> halt Next Winter! Not so far away. Break out gross tons. 

> knew, of your narrowing environment. Step aboard. 7 

human Wave adieu to the stay-at-homes. MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

r alone. : : rT; 

‘ll On a Canadian Pacific “Empress’—you be- from New York, February 9th, 64 days. “Empress 
irs Wl . e if, ° ° P ° ” * * 
; wept. gin this life fascinating—this life of the voyager. of Scotland.” (Her fourth cruise in these waters). 
been! | No cares! Canadian Pacific assumes them all. 25,000 gross tons. 

e was! 

f. She 

lose to 
ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. - BELLINGHAM, WASH., 1252 Elk St. - Boston, 405 Boylston St. - BUFFALO, 160 Pearl St. - CHIcAGo, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 

eed to CINCINNATI, 201 Dixie Term. Bldg. - CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave, + DETROIT, 1239 Griswold St. - DULUTH, Soo Lne Depot - KANSAS CiTy,601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, 605 So. Spring St. - MILWAUKEE, 68 Wisconsin St.- MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd Ave.,So + NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave, + St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 

. furi- PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at 15th PITTSBURGH, 340 Sixth Ave. PORTLAND, ORE., 55 Third St. St. PAuL, First National-Soo Line Bldg. 

in . SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St. - SEATTLE,608 Second Ave. - SPOKANE,WASH. + TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. - WASHINGTON, D. C.,1419 New York Ave. 
IN CANADA—MONTREAL, 141 St. James St. - WINNIPEG, Main and Portage Sts. - Toronto, Canadian Pacific Bldg. » VANCOUVER, 434 Hastings St., West 

he and AND OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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PHOLDER of law— bulwark against inroads of forces that 
destroy — protection for your home as time-honored, as essen- 
tial as the battleship that guards our coast. 
Such is a COL.T. 
On land and sea, it is as ready, as able today to safeguard a nation’s 
honor as it has been since 1836. No other arm can so well protect 
your home and property as a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 


ee > 
Why not insist on the best: See your dealer and have him explain in detail 
all of the Colt safety features 


Catalogue ? Of course. Want it ? 














ILLUSTRATION OF COLT GRIP SAFETY. ONE OF 
THE FEATURES THAT AUTOMATICALLY PROTECTS 
COLT OWNERS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 

INSIST ON A COLT 

















COLT’S PATENT FIRE 
ARMS MEG. CO. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co. ,717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


OF LAW AND ORDER 


The Doctor’s Cheerful Office 


Fill up those bare walls with interest- 
ing pictures. You can do it in a few 
minutes by using. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Easy to use—Protect the walls 
Sold Everywhere. 
10c. pkts. In Canada l5c. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Avoid Imitations 








teeth. The large end tuft cleans even 


a Clean the back 
the backs of the back teeth. 
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“‘Never!”’ he whispered. “You need | 
me, Sally. 
little thing! I like you in tears. 
guess, only you were so darned sure of 
yourself! So capable, so clever, you had 
me scared, sweetheart. But tonight— 
soft and sweet! Darling honey, a fellow 
likes a girl to need him!” 

Sally stopped wriggling. She stood 
stock-still in the circle of his arms, dazed 
by a great light. 

“T wanted to please you,” she said in a 
little voice, ‘and you thought I was trying 
to be smart.” 

“Tt’s the vanity of man,” smiled Pearce, 
holding her tighter. ‘“‘We like to be 
appealed to. And we love to be leaned on.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Sally. “It would 
seem I still have a few things to learn.” 

But her saucy grin was promptly 
checked by Pearce Kelley’s relentless lips. 


Rad Moad 


(Continued from page 54) 





only a confusion. It was as if his hands 
were cut off at the wrists, and thus cut 
off were performing an old command. 
In a moment he realized that his eyes 
were clenched shut. That was why he 
was blind. He opened his eyes and his 
son’s face appeared to him blurred and 
streaked. The scar on his chin stood 
out, livid; and all the teeth seemed to 
show—startlingly white against the dulled 
bluish distortion of features. 

The feeling returned to Amer’s hands. 

He could feel the drag of the pulse in 
his son’s neck. It throbbed under his 
clutch—a slow, tortured hot thing; and 
through his fingers the beat of that 
strange blood seemed to rise and invade 
his own flesh—distend the veins of his 
arms and surge back through the channels 
of his arteries—an unbearable heavy 
flood— 

He whirled about. Against something 
—a chair, the fireplace—something—he 
braced himself, his chest racked suddenly 
with the enormous and ghastly sobs of a 
phlegmatic. And he shook his hands. 
He could not get his son’s hot throat out 
of his hands: the scorching, living flesh 
was in his hands, though he raised them 
above his head and thrust them down 





fiercely against his own thighs. 

After a time he became a little subdued. 
He listened and heard a sound—a gulping 
for air, steady and engine-like. Then he 
opened his eyes and saw William screwed 
down against the floor, his face buried in 
his arm, his upper chest pumping out 
and in—incredibly fast—a robust mech- 
anism fighting unfalteringly for its own 
right to function. 

The torn tatters of shirt about his neck 





ing wide for air, his son’s teeth moved 


were disturbed slightly, as in a ripple of 
breeze. Amer turned his head. 

The door—it was still open. 

At last Amer bent down, and as his 
hands touched his son’s body, there was a 
convulsed gasp, both feeble and belliger- 
ént: the fight was still on. Amer lifted him 
up. This wicked inscrutable vitality 
seemed now so weak. Amer carried him 
toward the open door. In the mouth, suck- 


You soft, adorable, distracting | 
I love § 
you, Sally. I’ve loved you right along, 1 7 
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closer together, and his eyes squinted half 
open; then, in languor closed and the thick 
upper lashes settled against the lower 
ones in curious little smudgy tangles of 
hair. 

That was the way the woman’s eyes, 
even darker, had looked when she slept. 

Amer reached the door. He paused and 
with a jerk of his arms secured a firmer 
grip. Paused again. Then with his foot 
he kicked the door terrifically shut. He 
carried his son to the sofa close by where 
he laid him down. 

And as he stood there, watching the 
breathing grow calmer, Amer pondered, 
perhaps in a fumbling manner, on the 
strangeness of the ties of blood that should 
so render it that a man’s son may be born 
his darkest enemy, and yet he may love 
his son—and even the more. 

And he wondered when the next fight 
wou ild be. 


The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 51) 


different from the others yet held to the 
other two by the unique family tie, 
forms the theme of the tale. 

fhe author has done tremendously 
well with it. Especially does his simple, 
life-as-it-is method of story-telling take 
hold of the reader. You can not help 
feeling, for instance, the utter truth in his 
picture of the weak oldest brother, a 
Norquay gone at last to seed. Young 
Roderick, home from the War with a 
bothersome heart might be any one of a 
dozen young fellows you have known. 
Similarly, his careful avoidance of arti- 
ficiality in drawing his women is entirely 
refreshing. Evidently Mr. Sinclair knows 
how to idealize just a little bit when it is a 
matter of the woman in the case (per- 
fectly right and proper, too), but he 
manages to do his idealizing naturally 
and pleasantly without once becoming in 
the least stilted. 

We read or heard somewhere that Mr. 
Sinclair’s books, “‘North of Fifty-Three,” 
“Poor Man’s Rock,” and others, were 
among the first- rankers in popularity 
with the soldiers of the A. E. F. When 
you read “The Inverted Pyramid” you 
ca see very clearly what brought this 
about. 


A Group of *‘Westerns” 


STILL staying with the Western novels, 
there are several others both new and 
exceedingly readable. 

Max Brand, whose reputation for pro- 
ducing real Western stuff continues to 
grow, has a new one, “Dan Barry’s 
Daughter” (Putnam.) Remember Whist- 
ling Dan Barry? This tale concerns his 
daughter Joan and is as blithe a combi- 
nation of romance and action as ever saw 
paper. The story rings absolutely true. 
We can recommend it with pleasure as 
one of the best written of the “wild” 
West type we have ever read. 

Henry Herbert Knibbs, whom we have 
somehow always thought of chiefly as a 
poet, due perhaps to the fact that. we 
read his “Saddle Songs” first and that 
their impression must have stayed upper- 
most in our mind, has written another 


novel, “Wild Horses” (Houghton, Mifflin). 





dunend on RUMFORD! 


What do you look for in the cake that is served at your 
table? Appearance, flavor, texture, food value? You can 
have them all if you use the right ingredients. Cake is plain or rich accord- 
ing to the amount of butter and eggs used. Appearance depends on baking. 


Badly baked cakes may be disguised by ornamental frosting, but you cannot 
disguise flavor. Only with good materials, including good baking powder,can 
you have good flavor. Poor baking powder spoils other good ingredients. 
Why not use RUMFORD, the WHOLESOME BAK- — 

ING POWDER upon which you can depend, which 
adds real. food value to the other ingredients. 


Free Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’’— a book of POU 
‘ helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to produce per- : 
fect baked foods economically. Sent free. Address: rT" 


RUMFORD COMPANY Dept. 33 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


RUMFORD ,{ 
‘Powpes 


THE WHOLESOME seer rae 


BAKING POWDER. Se gy 
































Two Cook Books for the Price of One 


f- a New Revised and 
» Greatly Enlarged 

lao Edition of 

America’s Leading 


Cook Book 


THE BOSTON 

COOKING- 
SCHOOL 

COOK BOOK 


















de. 
a WHITING-ADAMS 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER BRUSHES 


This new edition combines practically all of 


the recipes formerly published in Miss Farmer's A beush ox 
tl pert says they are the best Hair 
‘A New Book of Cookery” with the recipes con- Brushesmade. They are penetrating. They 


tained in “The Boston Cooking-School Cook 
Book,” in addition to a considerable number of 
new recipes. This new volume has been thor- 
oughly revised, and contains 2677 recipes. It 
is really two books in one, though the price 
remains unchanged. 


go all through the hair to the roots and 
stimulate growth. They make a beautiful 
radiantsheen. The glory of womanis made 
more glorious with Whiting-Adams Hair 
Brushes. 


4 Send for Illustrated Literature 
122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. e 
At all Booksellers or of the Publishers: Geaseee v. io ss 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 


and the Largest in the World 











Dept. S., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Bn 
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The story revolves about the capture— 
and the turning loose—of a great gray 
— pagers! Johnny Trent sets out to 
. get, for a girl of course. Don’t think, 
* What a whale of a rabhitaearelers though, from this brief sketch, that the 
: f 19 ar is hackneyed. Mr. Knibbs has plenty 

of new twists up his sleeve to surprise and 

just a few cents make! satisfy the most exacting of his readers. 
William H. Hamby, known for some 
time to SUNSET readers through his stories 
and articles in the magazine, has also 
written a new Western tale called “The 
Ranch of the Thorn’ (Chelsea House), 
This novel has chiefly to do with revo- 
lution, thimble-rigging and other com- 
plicated adventure in Old Mexico. Mr. 
Hamby, however, functions beautifully as 
a clearer-up of tangled plots and you can 


y » i spend an entertaining hour watching him 





do it. 


Westward With the Sun 
REKKING still farther westward, we 


find two books discussing Japanese 
matters. 

Each approaches a different problem. 
Robert Welles Ritchie tackles the question 
of the Japanese in the “iy Ne 
In “Stairway of the Sun” (Dodd, Mead) 
he gives his readers an “inside” slant on 
some of the difficulties attendant upon 
teaching the young Hawaiian-born Jap- 
anese in the American schools in the terri- 
tory. 

This sounds like propaganda of a sort, 
but at any rate the author has made a 
very readable book out of his text. 
For one thing he wrote most of it while 
he was in Hawaii, his descriptions 
gaining immeasurably in vivid, colorful 
quality from that circumstance. For 
another, he has been kind enough to 
spare you the passionate scenes which 
have heretofore seemed so indispensable a 
part of the Hawaiian novel, though he 
doesn’t neglect his romance — by 
: any means. Again, he has succeeded, 
— all the difference A ca or not, in presenting 
between just an ordinary cigarette am = i a intelligent, 

: : sympathetic, understanding codperation 

and—FATIMA, the most skillful of os United States in a cadens to 
blend in cigarette history. work out, with the Hawaiian, the prob- 
lems which concern him and his adjust- 
ment in the American scheme of things. 
Mr. Ritchie, we think, has written his 
best novel so far in “Stairway of the Sun.” 


SUN AND SADDLE LEATH ER PST iis cic Mr. Kinney Interviews Japan 
“a eae ag ENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY, 
Badger Clark oo eee” on the other hand, is interested in the 
“new” Japanese, in Japan proper. 


is now in its sixth large printing. Lovers of the real West “Broken Butterflies” (Little, Brown) is a 
exhausted earlier editions as fast as they came from the strong presentation of the troubles of the 
presses. This new enlarged volume retails for $2.50. “modern” Japanese girl—the returned 


SUNSET readers know and love Badger Clark. His verse college graduate or the girl who has 
and his Spike stories have endeared him to thousands. picked up “foreign” ideas somehow at 
Note the special price below. It was arranged exclusively home. Mr. Kinney finds that while the 
for readers of SUNSET. Japanese man conforms in outward seem- 
ing to the new fashions in dress, manners 
and thought, his inner mind remains 


SUNSET MAGAZINE * . 
460 Fourth St., Combination Offer unchanged. The reversal of form, how- 
n Francisco, Calif. SUNSET ever, once wrought in the woman, is com- 


I losi & 
am enc rey 50 (check, money order, bank draft). plete; when she comes to feel that the 


Please send SUNSET for one year and Badger Clark’s volume for one year . ° 
of poems, San and Seidle Leather, to the address below. This ead modern idea of womanhood is the one to 
is a (new) (ren ; . 

Se Seen eapOR. SUN AND SADDLE live by she makes, forthwith, her attempt 


LEATHER to live by it. Hence conflict and hence— 
matied ceil ecdealtness since the male is very definitely the head 
Both for of the house in Japan—the “broken but- 


__Note.—If the SUNSET subscription and the book t terfly.” 
different addresses, please write other address on separate ee $3.50 The only adverse criticism we have to 


of paper and attach to this coupon. “ : a 
make of the book is that it suffers a little 
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from the author’s reportorial inquisitive- 
ness. Mr. Kinney has interviewed Japan. 
He has written a good interview, perhaps 
a half a dozen excellent feature stories all 
in one, but the action refuses to bear up 
under the load and the reader’s interest in 
Hugh Kent’s search for a mate lies down 
with it. Still, the answer to that is easy. 
Simply read the book for its splendid 
background. If you must have a speedy 
plot at all costs there are plenty of places 
to go for that. 





Pioneers and 


Gullies 


(Continued from page 16) 


Bible is full of evidence that the moun- 
tains of the Holy Land in the time of the 
Prophets supported real forests; the range 
was abundant and excellent; many living 
streams found their source in the higher 
lands. Great forest fires swept the moun- 
tains unchecked. Grazing was the prin- 
cipal industry and doubtless the range 
was at least locally overgrazed, just as is 
happening today in the Southwest. The 
forests have long since disappeared, and 
the mountains are too bare to support a 
7 fire. 

Vanished forests can be replaced by 
huge expenditures, but no country has 
ever replaced lost agricultural land on a 
big scale. The Incas came the nearest 
to it in the terraces which they built with 
soil packed in on their backs. We will 
not have the patience to do that. We 
have no way to restore the soil to lands 
that have washed away. Soil is the fun- 
damental resource, and its loss the most 
serious of all losses. 

Soil is not the only resource which 
shows a lower resistance to use and abuse 
in arid countries. Forests grow more 
slowly and are exceedingly difficult to 
reproduce after cutting. Desirable forage 
under excessive use loses its vitality and 
reverts to weeds. Game shows less resis- 
tance to hunting than in wet regions. 
All of these factors interact in a very 
complex manner with each other and with 
soil conditions, necessitating the fullest 
and most skilful coéperation among the 
various professions in charge of conser- 
vation work. 

Coming back to soil: Erosion of soil is 
always accompanied by disturbance or 
damage to the usable water supply. In 
valleys like the Mimbres, the Sapello and 
the Blue, what were once trout streams 
have been entirely covered up by debris. 
While the water may be still there, it is 
buried. In steams like the Galisteo and 
Puerco, the channel has so deepened that 
water can not be diverted into the ditches 
which once supported orchards and farms. 
And finally let us not forget that most of 
the land destroyed on our watersheds is 
being dumped as silt into our great irri- 
gation reservoirs, gradually reducing their 
storage capacity. After they are full of 
mud, then what? 

In these early and hopeful days, the loss 
of land by erosion can always be tem- 
porarily made good by reclaiming new 


U( 


$2000.22 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. 


All names must be written in ink. 


2. The contest will officially close 


the 15th day of May. It off- 
cially opens the 15th day of 
arch. 


3. In case of a tie, all of the 


tying contestants shall receive 
the full amount of the prize. 


. Names may be written on the 


slips given away free by sta- 
tioners, druggists, etc. 


- The first prize will be awarded 


to the contestant who submits 
the name that is the most ap- 
propriate in the opinion of the 
judges. The other prizes will 
be awarded to those next most 
appropriate in order. 

All names must be written in 
English. 

Everyone is eligible except em- 
ployees of The Carter’s Ink 
Company or their families. 


Contest Judges 


PROF. DANL. STARCH 


Harvard University 
School of Business 
Administration 
J. 8. WICHERT 
Advertising Manager 


Mellin’s Food Company 


FLETCHER W 


TAFT 
Advertising Manager 
he Carter’s Ink 
Company 


y) 





OO 


in cash 


‘hea ought to be easy. Here’s the Carter 

Tear boy, the lad that you have seen calling 
for Carter Inx Products for over a year. Now 
he’s calling for a name. He wants it so badly 
that we are offering $2000.00 in cash prizes 
for the best one submitted—the one that best 
fits his personality and his business of calling 
for Carter’s. 


Pere are the prizes: 1st—$500, 2nd—$400, 3rd 
—$300, 4th—$200, 5th—$100, ten prizes of $25 
each for the ten next best names and twenty-five 
consolation prizes of $10 each. Aren’t these worth 
a little thought and a few minutes with pen and ink? 
Sit down right now and think of a name for the 
Carter Call-boy. All you have to do is follow the 
easy rules below. If you like you can get an en- 
trance slip from your dealer. Send your names to 
the contest department.— 


The Carter’s Ink Company, Box 27, Cambridge 41, Boston, Mass. 


If you do not get an entrance slip from your 
dealer, remember to: 
1. Write your answer in ink, 
2. Give, in 25 words or less, your reason for choosing the 
name or names entered. 
3. Give the name and address of the dealer where you 
usually buy your ink. 
4. Give the name of the kind of ink used in writ- 
ing your entrance paper. 
5. Write your own name and address in full and 
plainly. 






Fountain Pen Ink 


Cico Paste I 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Writing Fld Spotty and Rasty 
Racers 








MOTHE R, send for tee Baby 
Perfection Boo 

plete m . B ual and der dependable 
guide on the 

Seats care of your ‘paby. gy 


harts and pages for keep- 
ing omen yb of baby’s growth, 
7 baby experts for the 
creators of the famous 
Bye line of Pa | specialties. 


ce 


money-order — no checks. 





Have a Satin Smooth 
Hair-Free Skin 





Spre. 
Rock-A- water. That's all; the hair will be gone and theskin 
left refreshingly ‘cool, smooth and white Old 
methods, the unwomanly razor and severe _-.. 
preparations, have given way to this remarkable 
preparation which is already theaccepted method of 
well-groomed women everywhere from New York to 








San Francisco. Used by physicians. Money back 
ifit fails to oo ‘306 = a and Dept. 
stores. Trial tub 


Hannibal Phar. Co. 653 Olive, St. Louis,Mo. 
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FREE 

g % : 
One Pearl 
To prove to you 
the matchless 
beauty of Leltah 
Pearls, our Board 
of Directors has 
set aside a sum of 
money for invest- 
ment in good will. 
We will send you 
a genuine Deltah, 
if you wiil mail us 
the coupon below. 
We believe this 
investment is the 
quickest, most 
convincing way to 
prove to you the 
superiority of 
Deltah Pearls. We 
invite you to make 
your own com- 
parisons. We 
know you'll pre- 
fer Deltahs once 
you become ac- 
Go egets with 
their superiority. 
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ple of Charm 
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HAT delight pearls bring to every 

woman! Their touch of distinction 

complet es the newest frock. The know!- 
edge of their aid to beauty. . . . no other gem 
is so completely woman’s, no other can bring 
such assurance. 

And among smartly gowned women Deltah 
Pearls are much in vogue... . you see them 
everywhere. Their exceptional fidelity, i inrepro- 
ducing each tiny curve and dimple of the Ori- 
ental, has created a sensation. 

Leading jewelers are now offering these cele- 
brated gems, imported direct from our Paris 
and Geneva laboratories. The very latest designs 
in varying lengths from chokers to three-strand 
ropes are un for your selection—clasped in 
gold, platinum or diamonds. Prices range from 
the modest, inexpensive strings to elaborate, 
costly strings. 


The Art of Wearing Pearls 


A noted style authority and fashion editor has 
just prepared an interesting little book, “The 
Charm of Pearls.” 

This tells of the latest modes in the wear- 
ing of: pearls . . . . the lengths appropriate 
for various occasions . individual and 
artistic methods of adorning the neck, wrists 
and coiffure . . . . noting especially those used 
by prominent women of society and the stage. 

We shall be glad to mail you this useful 
little booklet free of charge. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


Meltah 


PrEA RLS 


Deltah Pearls are for sale throughout the country by 
leading jewelers, men who take pride in giving their 
customers the best. Please i inspect these matchless gems. 

come acquainted with their absolute supeziority. 
To know Deltahs is to prefer them. 
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lands. The destruction of easy and cheap 
road routes can be met by rebuilding the 
road on the hills. The filling of dams can 
be staved off by building them higher or 
building new ones. But mark this well: 
the total possible acreage of tillable irti- 
gable land, the total possible acre-feet of 
accessible water and the total storage 
capacity of dam-sites—these three things 
set the limits of the total possible future 
development of the Southwest. The 
virgin supply of each was limited; the sub- 
sequent losses, no matter with what 
energy we “replace” them, are steadily 
lowering the limits already set. To a 
degree we are facing the question of 
whether we are here to “‘skin” the South- 
west and then get out, or whether we are 
here to found a permanent civilized 
community with room to grow and 
improve. We can not long continue to 
accept our losses without admitting that 
the former, rather than the latter, is by 
way of becoming the real result of our 
occupancy. 


Prevention Cheaper than Cure 


So far little has been said about reme- 
dies, which are, of course, the thing really 
worth talking about. It has been asserted 
that erosion is the result of overgrazing, 
and that some local overgrazing is difh- 
cult to avoid, even on ranges that are not 
overstocked. But nobody advocates that 
we cease grazing 

The situation does not call for a taboo 
upon grazing, but rather constitutes a 
challenge to the craftsmanship of our 
stockmen and the technical skill of 
grazing experts in devising controls that 
will work, and to the courage of our 
administrators in enforcing those controls 
in a manner fair both to the conflicting 
interests and to the community. 

The stockmen must recognize that the 
privilege of grazing use carries with it the 
obligation to minimize and control its 
effects by more skilful and conservative 
methods. The day will come when the 
ownership of land will carry with it the 
obligation to so use and protect it with 
respect to erosion that it is not a menace 
to other landowners and the public. Just 
as it is illegal for one landowner to menace 
the public peace or health by maintaining 
ameeney or unsanitary conditions on his 
land, so will it become illegal for him to 
menace the public streams, reservoirs, 
irrigation projects, or the lands of his 
neighbors by allowing erosion to take 
place. But it is cheaper to prevent 
erosion than to cure it, and the cost of 
such prevention must some day be passed 
on uniformly by all landowners to all 
consumers of their products. 





But enforced responsibility of land- | 


owners is of the future. 


What are the | 


prevention methods that can be used now | 


by those owners sufficiently progressive, 
or sufficiently menaced by impending 
loss, to do so? 

A diagnosis of the process of destruction 
gives the most reliable pointers as to the 
best process of prevention and cure. First 
and foremost, a vigorous growth of grass 
on the watershed, and more especially 
on the watercourses, is essential. The 
science of range management has made 
great strides in the last decade in develop- 
ing conservative methods of range use. 
Some of them were described in the 
October, 1923 issue of Sunset. It is 
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How did 
Your 
GARTERS 
Look This 
Morning? 


Quite as important as any- 
thing you wear are your 
garters. Keep them fresh 
and lively. Ask always for 
Bostons for better quality. 








Sold everywhere 


George Frost Company, Boston, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for 
Women, Misses, Children and Infants 
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Dont have tired, 
aching muscles 


Muscles balk at sudden spring ex- 
ercise. To enjoy a spring day at your 
favorite sport—to start the season 
without suffering that disagreeable 
setback—make sure that Absorbine,Jr. 
is in your kit or locker. 

Apply it promptly. As if by magic 
it prevents the coming on of that stiff, 
lame feeling. You are fit as usual the 
next day. 

You will like the agreeable odor ot 
Absorbine, Jr. It is easy and clean to 
use. Keep it handy as a first aid. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal tnal bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


+ Nace: 








443 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 












Other timely uses: 








Cuts Tired fee 
Strains Swollen caine 
Bruises Children’s hurts 
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coming to be generally admitted by stock- 
men that they are more profitable than 
the old destructive methods. Why, then, 
are they not in general use? 

Because under present conditions it 
does not pay the average stockman to use 
them. In the National forests a genuine 
and frequently successful effort has been 
made to prevent overgrazing by careful 
regulation, but on the public range out- 
side of the forests no control of any kind 
is exercised. First come, first served. 
This lack of regulation causes each stock- 
man to try to get as much stock as pos- 
sible on the range at the earliest possible 
moment, resulting in continuous and dis- 
astrous overgrazing. Further procras- 
tination in effecting a_ public-domain 
policy is unthinkable. It matters a great 
deal more that some decisive policy be 
adopted than that such policy be ideally 
correct. The prospects are that the stock- 
men are about to agree on a Federal 
leasing bill. It will be the tenth principal 
attempt at legislation since 1900. Why 
not pass it? 

So much for the first step in watershed 
conservation—the prevention of erosion 
by maintaining the grass cover on the 
range in general. It is by all odds the 
most important step. But there are other 
steps necessary. For instance, in the 
Southwest there has been a striking coin- 
cidence between the inception of erosion 
and the eating out of the native willows 
by stock. Willows formerly grew in most 
of our cafions and river bottoms. They 
are a palatable winter feed and soon dis- 
appear. There is no doubt that the graz- 
ing out of the willows has been the direct 
cause of streambank erosion in hundreds 
of cases. 

It is very hard to maintain grass and 
willows on watercourses used by stock. 
The natural concentration of stock, 
especially in winter and spring, destroys 
them. Therefore many bottoms will have 
to be fenced, and merely lightly grazed as 
reserve pastures, and the willows arti- 
ficially restored by planting cuttings on 
the banks of the stream. Experiments in 
such work indicate that banks can be 
willowed, cuttings two feet apart, for less 
than fifty cents per one hundred feet. 
The usefulness of such pastures can be 
regarded as offsetting the cost of the 
fencing. Of course the fences must be so 
located as to leave sufficient water-gaps 
and to provide for road routes. 

Fencing will be practicable only in the 
wider canons. Willowing will be practic- 
able only on fenced lightly grazed pastures 
or agricultural fields. For watercourses 
that can not be fenced, some plant to 
replace the native willows, but resistant 
to grazing either through having thorns 
or being non-palatable, will have to be 
found. The machinery of the Department 
of Agriculture has been set to work to find 
such a plant through its plant exploration 
service. 

Farming lands can often be economic- 
ally protected from bank-cutting by 
inexpensive works. Felling trees into the 
channel at strategic places and chaining 
the end of the trunk to its own stump Is a 
method that makes the flood divert itself, 
rather than to divert it by the sheer 
strength of expensive walls and dams. 
Willows can often be advantageously 
planted under the protection of such 
felled tree-tops. Riprapping with woven 
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It helps keep your 
lighting bills down 


When prices generally have had more 
ups than downs through the last ten years, 
it’s a real comfort to find one price that on 
the average is actually lower than before 
the war. 


_ That is the rate you pay for electric 
light and power. It is kept down by the 
more efficient equipment which your 
lighting company employs. Better tur- 
bines, more powerful generators, the use 
of automatic control—all these serve to 
cut the costs of production and to hold 
down your bills. 

This result argues skill in the whole 
organization of the lighting company who 
brought it about. Moreover it is an evi- 
dence of their attitude toward their job, of 
what they understand by public service— 
a constant betterment in the methods of 
production, a constant development of 
water power along efficient lines, a con- 
stant effort to give you abundant light 
and power through a twenty-four hour 
day at the lowest possible cost. 


Such a record indicates that the pro- 
duction of electric light and power is in 
good hands. 


estern LJeciric 


Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 


Number 47 of a series ’ 
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~ CELOID 
FINISH 


Tinting furniture the 
Kyanize way—uith Celoid 


f course you’ve noticed how 

popular ‘‘painted furniture’’ 
is becoming. Bedroom sets, sun 
porch furniture and in fact, 
things for every room in the 
house are displayed by the best 
shops in ‘‘painted”’ beauty. 
Why don’t you make over some of your 
old things in this new way? This is a 
marvelous finish—this Celoid—a really 
high pate medium-gloss enamel that 
ere e effect of a costly ‘‘thand-rubbed”’ 

isn. 


Use Celoid on any woodwork anywhere; 
on walls of metal, wood, plaster or fibre- 
board, or anywhere about the home. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘The Vogue 
of Painted Furniture’’ beautifully 
illustrated in colors. It is FREE. 


Boston Varnish Co. 
113 Everett Station ‘Boston 49, Mass. 


Send $1.00 


Should your dealer be unable to 
supply you with KYANIZE 
Celoid Finish send us his name 
and ONE DOLLAR and we'll 
forward postpaid a fall pint can 
of this beautiful medium -gloss 
enamel with a good brash to 
apply it. Mention tint desired. 
Sunset Pink, Havana Brown, 
Granite Gray, Gulf Blue, Mellow 
Cream, Niagara Green, Dixie 
Gray, India Buff, Pure White. 

















wire fencing strung parallel with the 
bank on green spring-set cottonwood 
posts, which grow and form trees, is a 
cheap and good method. 

Often it is necessary for landowners 
along a creek to work out a unified plan, 
else there is danger that the diligence of 
one owner will result merely in passing 
the trouble down the creek to his neigh- 
bors. Here is a fine opportunity for 
leadership and technical advice by county 
agents, Forest officers and similar officials. 
It is unfortunate that our agricultural 
colleges have not seized their oppor- 
tunity to develop erosion-control tech- 
nique for t'e benefit of stockmen and 
farmers. 


Plug that Gully ! 


In addition to preventing erosion by 
conserving a grass cover on the range, and 
controlling it by protecting stream banks, 
there remains the huge problem of gully- 
control on the watershed as a whole. 
Many lands are being so cut up by 
gullies as to drain and dry the soil and 
thus change the type of forage. Many a 
fine glade, park, valle, canada or hay 
meadow has a gully gradually eating 
along its whole length, where a few 
minutes of throwing logs, stones, and 
brush into the head of the gully would 
prevent its further spread. There is a 
best way even in plugging a gully, and 
this best way deserves the careful study 
of engineers. Where an acre of grazing 
land worth $2.00 or of a hay meadow 
worth $40.co can be saved by plugging a 
gully at a cost in time of 25¢c, it is disre- 
garding the public welfare and the prin- 
ciples of sound private business not to 
plug it. 

Natural resources are interdependent, 
and in semi-arid countries are often set 
in a hair-trigger equilibrium which is 
quickly upset by uncontrolled use. As a 
consequence, uncontrolled use of one local 
resource may menace the economic sys- 
tem of whole regions. Therefore, to pro- 
tect the public interest, certain resources 
must remain in public ownership, and 
ultimately the use of all resources will 
have to be put under public regulation, 
regardless of ownership. This is the fun- 
damental reason why the Nation retains 
ownership of the mountain forests and one 
of the reasons why the Nation builds and 
regulates reclamation projects. But while 
partial provision has been made, through 
the Forest Service and Reclamation 
Service, to conserve the forests and the 
water supply, no provision has been made 
to conserve that fundamental resource, 
land. 

The first step to remedy this omission 
is to reform the conditions of land tenure, 
especially on the unreserved public 
domain, so that the livestock industry 
can practice the conservation methods 
which the science of range management 
has already worked out. 

The second step is for all agencies con- 
cerned, under the leadership of the agri- 
cultural colleges, to develop and demon- 
strate the cheapest and best methods of 
artificial erosion control, and urge all 
landowners to utilize them. ‘This will 
enable owners to control some of the losses 
of land that will otherwise continue 
unchecked. 

The third step, which must come later, 
is to put all land in the region threatened 
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alone 


in the good work 
it does 


Nothing else will do the work 
of Sani-Flush. It cleans toilet 
bowls snowy white. Removes 
every spot and stain. No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions 
on the can, and flush. The 
porcelain shines. The hidden, 
unhealthful trap—impossible to 
reach by other means—is also 
cleaned, made sanitary. Sani- 
Flush destroys all foul odors. 


It will not harm plumbing 
connections. Always keep Sani- 


Flush handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a 
full-size can. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 





‘Reg US. Pat. Orr 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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FARN MONEY 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


TBISy 


No mixing 
of powders or spread- 
1 ing of sticky pastes— 
ie use. Sure death to rats 



















Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 


y.and mice. Quickest, 
‘cleanest, easiest way. 
F, New tin package con- 
@ tains 18 ‘‘Bis-Kits,”’ 
— always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 
stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Guarantee Coupon 
in every package 
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by erosion under Government inspection 
as to the adequacy of erosion control, and 
to force all owners to conserve their lands 
to the extent that is found reasonable and 
practicable. If they fail to do so, the 
Government must install the necessary 
controls and assess the landowner with 
the cost. 

The greater the delay in the first two 
steps, the more urgent and drastic 
becomes the third. 


Water 


(Continued from page 42) 





those she had summed up this noon, 
existed now for Freddie’s and her going. 
One more day, and the child’s health, 
perhaps even her life, would be in actual 
danger here. He must quit at least long 
enough—at once, if only for twenty-four 
hours—to take them away. 

Resentment against Chet, exasperation 
and a cold cleaving anger rose with the 
tide of her uncertainty and fear. “If he 
does not take us, who will?” she gasped. 

Tim hailed her. He came stumbling 
wearily toward the terrace steps. All 
spent, he looked. “Tim,” flashed a sud- 
den thought, “Tim’s roadster!” His 
engine, he had often boasted, did not boil 
dry every few miles the way the ranch 


truck did. If Chet refused—! Tim’s 
roadster! 
But—Tim? Involuntarily, her mind 


pictured the contrast between him and 
Chet. Here he came, slouching to his 
dinner, licked, all in. And Chet, unfed, 
still hustling like a crazy man. Crazy 
perhaps, but never all in, never licked! 
Oh, what if it really was no madman’s 
dream, this faith he had in his ability to 
win out, even yet? Could it be possible? 
She knew, if only he won now, that the 
future could hold no terror. 

Tim came up the steps. “How did it 
happen? What’s Chet going todo? Why 
don’t you stay and help?” she flung at 
him. 

“Help! I?” he snorted. “He told me 
‘Go eat.’ You know that way of his! 
Well, do we eat?” 

“Tf dinner’s not burnt up.” She called 
Freddie. They went toward the house, 
the child following. 

“He says ‘Stay away till I call’— 
Meaning you, too! You know why?” 

“Well?” 

“He don’t want us down there. He 
won’t have us see the game is up. But it 
is! He’s fool enough to go on kidding 
himself he can get water. Mean enough 
to keep us here, waiting, doing nothing. 
Die with thirst maybe. A lot he cares 
about us!” 

Winnie turned away impatiently and 
waited. “Please hurry, Baby,” she called, 
vexed out of all forbearance by Tim’s 
words. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so tired. And so 
thirsty.” 

“Poor kid!’ Tim ran back and picked 
herup. “We can’t let you go thirsty, can 
we now?” Catching up with Winnie, he 
whispered mournfully: “Think how it’ll 
be tomorrow—for the baby! We must do 
something. Suit ourselves!” 

“Suit ourselves What do you mean?” 
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OR the last seventy years each Smith 


and Wesson revolver has added to 
the reputation of its maker. The illus- 
tration above, faithful as it may be in 
depicting the appearance of the arm, 
cannot give more than a faint idea of its 
balance, its precision, its reliability — 
factors which make it justly merit the 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. 
Address Department E 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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UuSTTOUS 


Furniture 


Safest, easiest and most 
beautiful results assured 
by using genuine 


(edar 
Polish 








FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 

There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double strength 
—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 
and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce 


is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful, clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength Othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 
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The Lightweight 
Champion—and You? 





SPORT TWIN FEATURES 


One day on the water with an Evinrude 


UIET, SMOOT ; ‘i ; 
Q nate ebeapen Sport Twin will convince you that this 


Balanced twin design prevents 


vibration. Exhaust muffled to sturdy little 40-pounder offers every 

low purr. feature you have ever wanted in an out- 
FLEXIBLE SPEED CONTROL "iat eae 

Accelerates from 600 to 2100 

R. P. M. in one second. Ease of starting—steady flow of smooth, 
EASY STARTER quiet power—complete dependability— 

Whirls flywheel past 4 firing and an all-around handiness and liveliness 


points. Instant starting. 
AUTOMATIC REVERSE 


Lifting tiller reverses drive from 


unmatched by any other outboard motor. 
Just a few weeks more and your favorite 
waterside will lure you away for a week- 


full speed ahead to astern. , . 
BUILT-IN-FLYWHEEL end outing. Plan now to take the “Light- 
MAGNETO weight Champion” with you. 
Evinrude designed and built. No : 
heavy wna Your sporting goods or hardware dealer 
SAFETY TILT-UP will show you the 1924 Sport Twin. Send 
Swings gear housing clear out of today for latest catalog, describing in 
water. Protects motor from detail, all Evinrude Motors, both one and 
snags and shallows. Makes gg , 
Kentitewaney. Con ho locked two cylinder models detachable and 
for starting. built-in. Mail the Coupon. 
WEIGHT 
40 pounds, complete. PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 





119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 














EVINRUDE 


MOTOR COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
206 EVINRUDE BUILDING 





Evinrude Motor Co. 
119 Broadway. Oakland, Calif., or 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon. 
Gentlemen: Send me your latest illustrated catalog. 
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“Each for himself. And the devil take 
the last one out of here!” 

“Did Chet talk of leaving?” 

“You know better. He don’t bother 
about us.” 

“T am not worrying so long as Chet is 
not,” she lied bravely. 

“He’s crazy! He worries about nothing 
but saving his vines. You and me—he’d 
see us three in hell before quitting!” 
Tim’s voice was convincingly indignant, 
shrill with fear. “But you—I should 
think,” he reproached, more calmly, 
“you'd worry about saving yourself. Not 
to mention this poor little baby.” 

“Give -her to me!” Winnie almost 
snatched the child from him. 

He stopped before a mirror, hung over 
a tap and basin outside the living-room 
door. The faucet, at his touch, gurgled 
and thumped as it sucked in air. But not 
a drop came out. 

“For the love of Heaven, Winnie,” 
came his frightening wail, “don’t tell me 
there’s no water at all!’ 

She set Freddie down inside the house. 
“Give me a cold drink,” the child begged. 

“Fill bring you one, Fritzie.” 

“Don’t call her that,” Winnie snapped. 

Tim was running toward the cooler, an 
earthenware jar that stood on the rock 
retaining-wall of the upper terrace. He 
lifted the lid while filling the tin cup. 
“Not even half full,’’ he moaned. “How 
can Chet dare to keep you here,” he 
accused as he brought the cup to the door. 
“He’ll have us dead if we don’t beat it 
right away.” 

“Get out this minute, then! Why don't 
you?” Winnie burst out, exasperated by 
his talk that sharpened every fear of hers 
beyond endurance. “I haven’t thought 
of leaving. No more than Chet.” 

She took the cup from him and whirled 
away, letting the screen door slam against 
him. Freddie had gone into the kitchen 
and Winnie gave her the lukewarm 
water. The child made a wry face 
drinking it. While helping the youngster 
to some food, she heard Tim enter the 
living-room. “Lay your own plate out 
there,” she called to him. 

Winnie could not bear having him 
round. Not now! She was afraid he 
would keep up his croaking, hinting 
grumble. Yet, she had to admit he was 
right. Only, why rub it in? And there 
was something other than his rasping play 
on her own fears. Was it intentional, she 
asked herself? It angered her. Could the 
man be yellow, that he must bleat about 
his fears, when she could manage to keep 
hers to herself? Or had he a purpose, 
ragging her nerves this way? 

She heard the noise of plates and table 
silver being laid. From where she stood 
she could see him prowling about the 
living-room and caught a glimpse of his 
profile once, as he stopped short, his lips 
pursed for a low whistle, his eye wide 
with surprise that changed into a smile. 
The smile annoyed her, alarmed her even. 
She didn’t know why. 

Freddie sat nodding sleepily over her 
food. Winnie helped her to the few 
remaining bites. The kitchen was sizzling 


whot. She picked the child up and carried 


her out. 
“Going to have her nap?” Tim came 
in ratiatingly to open the nursery door. 
reat teamwork,” he grinned, as she 
passed him, and made to follow her. With 
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What a pleasure to see some favorite old piece of furniture 
clothed once more in the garb of respectability! 
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paint-making experience is back 
of every Fuller Product—a posi- 
tive dssurance of satisfaction. 


FREE BOOK FOR YOU 
Our new illustrated book, ““Home 
Painting,” tells just what paints 
and varnishes to use and how to 
use them. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR 
your Copy TODAY. 
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W. P. FULLER & CO.: 


303 Mission Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Please send me free copy of your “Home 


Painting” Book. 
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IGH-GRADE steel only is used 
for W eed bumpers to protect your 
car and its occupants. 


Every precaution and the best 
methods known in electro plating 
and enameling are used to obtain the 
beautiful and durable finish on Weed 
Bumpers. And the Weed fittings are 
so skilfully and carefully made that 


is built into 


WEED BUMPERS 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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they “stay put’”—are rattle-proof. 


Write for our new 1924 folder pic- 
turing and describing the complete 
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a sharp quick gesture Winnie waved him 
back, and felt relieved that he instantly 
obeyed. 

She lingered over the crib, fanning the 
youngster who soon dozed off. But pres- 
ently she had to return to Tim. She 
found him waiting patiently by the win- 
dow, spruced up in soft white shirt, white 
trousers, hair tidily brushed back. His 
quizzical, triumphantly amused stare 
surprised her into haphazardly defensive 

speech: 

“She won’t know how hot it is for an 
hour or two.” 

“Nor he, down below,” Tim growled 
significantly, “he’ll keep us longer that 
that. Let’s eat.” 

She fled into the kitchen, blaming her- 
self for having given him this opening. 
“Sit down,” she cried angrily, when he 
came after her offering help. 

A moment later, as she brought in the 
food, she noticed a second cover laid 
opposite his. When she motioned to him 
to start in, he brought a chair and held it 
for her. She hesitated. But rather than 
risk starting his grumble all over again she 
sat down. She shoved her close and, still 
silent, took his own seat. Without a 
word he passed the dishes across the 
narrow board, holding each one until she 
served herself, then waited for her to com- 
mence eating. He made a pretense of 
nibbling, and sensed, rather than saw, 
that she was doing likewise. She did not 
lift her eyes from her plate. A peculiar 
restraint was upon her. Part of it was 
regret at her shrill, petty impatience with 
him. His anxiety to please her now 
made his recent croaking seem more like a 
friendly hint to warn her of her dangerous 
predicament. She was grateful to him for 
his silence. Part of it also was an intuition 
to mistrust the attraction she was aware 
he had for her. For despite her plausible 
scorn of Tim’s limpness under the present 
strain, she knew that she could rather like 
him. He had nice eyes, good manners. 
His nails and hair were well-groomed 
always, for all the dirty grubbing he had 
to do. With his pale, dark looks and a 
certain citywise glamor about him, he was 
a great deal pleasanter company than the 
occasional, uncouth, odorous roughnecks 
Chet had brought in heretofore. 

And it wasn’t his ranch, she began 
defending him. Why sweat, convinced as 
he was—quite sensibly—of their hopeless 
failure? He was no rancher, obviously. 
Undoubtedly he wouldn’t be so limp and 
easily licked at his own game, in the city. 
A city man. Like her, a city woman. 
Both out of place here! 

l'im offered small talk, lightly, deferen- 
tially. She gave him back no more than 
yes or no at first. But she felt relieved. 
Decent of him, her train of thought con- 
tinued, to try and cheer her, divert her 
mind. He began speaking of the city, of 
theatres and stores. Now she led him on, 
all interest, showing a growing delight in 
his stories. 

But she enjoyed even more his apparent 
endeavor to entertain her, his thoughtful- 
ness in giving her those bits of news and 
gossip a woman in her isolation hungered 
for. She saw Tim in a new light. A little 
by a little her anger with Chet for his self- 
evident oblivion to her plight, spurred her 
lightened mood to recklessness. For the 


moment she forgot her desperate situ- 
refrained no longer 


ation, and from 
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The Eyes of Your House 


—are they sunny 


and cheerful? 


LEA MING in the warm Spring 
sunshine, your windows 
decked in their gay chintzes are 
truly the eyes of your house. And 
if you choose Hartshorn quality 
both in Shade Rollers and Shade 
Fabrics, your windows will be 
just as sunny and cheerful as their 
chintzes— and your satisfaction 
will be as complete as your 
welcome of Spring. 


Insist on the best — 
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| spell. 


| nie.” 
| the table. 


showing Tim that her interest, now, was 
less in his talk than in himself. 

Tim prided himself on knowing women. 
Promptly he switched from generalities to 
himself. With anecdote and deprecating 
gesture he craftily suggested rather than 
outlined to Winnie flatteringly colored 
glimpses of a romantic, whimsical young 
man, a rich young man. They had 
finished eating. The room, in semi- 
en its stone walls white-washed, 
its floor bare, gave the effect of restful, 
uncluttered simplicity, and an illusion of 
coolness, of security against the alarms 
of outdoors. For the glimpses of himself 
to her, Tim took toll from his charmed 
listener across the table. The loose, light 
yellow dress she wore was sleeveless and 
cut low at the throat and neck. Its 
clinging sheerness permitted entrancing 
half discoveries of the pliant, round young 
body. Tim feasted with greedy stares, 
that shifted with quick innocence when- 
ever she looked up. Appearing calm, 
indifferent even, he sat forcibly restrain- 
ing his fierce desire, biding his time, while 
with his careful words he wove a garment 
in which to shine before her. 


—— listened, fascinated, the spell of his 
description heightened by their seclu- 
sion, which seemed like that of captives 
closely bound in a dim, stilldungeon by a 
common foe. The vision of a city by night 
—lights, music; well-dressed throngs where 
windows blazed displaying pretty things, 
soft, dazzling, beautiful, alluring; glit- 
tering doorways inviting to flower-decked 
tables, to romance-englamored stages or 
smoothly-polished floors where, to a 
melody of melting dreams, dim figures 
mingled, swaying. All this she saw, a 
millionfold enhanced by untraversable 
distance; as a prisoner for life, through a 
loophole secretely contrived, might view 
the world of freedom. A world equally 
unattainable to her—unless—? 

“That’s where I feel you belong, Win- 
Tim rose and crossed to her side of 
“Tn that sort of life,” he added. 
“No!” She shook herself free from the 
“No! It can not be for me!” 
“But this life here can’t go on any 


| longer.” 


“I—I’m not sure.” She rose and 


| crossed to the window. 


| But—well?” 


“You said you didn’t think of leaving. 
He pointed at the suitcases 
and the dresses waiting to be packed. 
“And if I did?” she blazed defiantly. 
“T have to think of Freddie and myself, 
whether anybody else does or not. How 
can I stay, with her, when nothing will go 
right and all that lies ahead of us seems to 
be rack and ruin? Oh, I’m not thinking 
any longer of the bright lights when I’m 
thinking of the city. I’m thinking of a 
job, of earning a decent living in a civil- 
ized place where the baby can have what’s 
| due her.” 
“Why don’t you go then? 
afraid to make the break?” 
“Afraid? Id be afraid of nothing if I 
were in the city, with only half a chance 
at trying for a job. But I’m not in the 
city. And I’ve no way of getting there.” 
“Won’t Chet take you? 


Are you 


“You told me that he said he’d stick.” 1 


“Tt looks to me that’s just what he is 
doing. He must be trying some more to 
fix things up. Say,” im exclaimed with 


sudden anxiety, “what could he be up to 
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now! There’s not a chance that he can 
make that engine run.” 

“How do you know it’s the engine? 
You didn’t go down to see.” 

“How do I know?” Flustered by her 
sharp question Tim tried to cover up his 
break. ‘“‘Why—a child could tell by the 
sound it made. Didn’t you hear? Well, 
I did. I understand those things, from 
one-lungers up to the finest motor made. 
When Chet got there he could have seen 
with half an eye that no repairs were 

ossible.”” 

“Well, he did get there, and he’s still 
there. He wouldn’t stay if he knew 
we’ve hardly a drop left to drink!” 

“T tell you he’s half crazy. Thinks of 
nothing but his crop.” 

“He wouldn’t keep on puttering for 
nothing. He must have discovered some 
way of fixing it.” 

“T tell you it’s impossible.” 

“Oh, if lonly knew! If I were only sure 
that it’s impossible to get water above 
ground in time!” Their future would 
have been so splendid, so happy and 
secure, if only the dreadful pump had not 
tricked them out of their first crop. She 
paced the floor, then stopped in front of 
Tim, tense, desperate. “You are so sure 
that it’s impossible. Why?” 

“Now, listen Winnie—” 

“Tell me! Why?” 

“T haven’t seen the engine since it 
stopped.” 

“You said a child would know.” 

“Well, I was out there, wasn’t I? And 
I could hear. I bet, if you went down to 
see, you'd find that engine in a dozen 
pieces.” 

“T’m going down right now.” 

“Hold on- now, Winnie. What’s the 
use? He’ll only argue you into half 
believing he can get water yet.” 

“T’ll believe only what I see with my 
own eyes.” 

“You understand he can’t pump with a 
busted engine, don’t you?” 

“I do, perfectly. But I want to see the 
pieces.” 

“Wait now! He must be fooling him- 
self it can be fixed. You said yourself 
he’d have been here unless he thought it 
could be.” 

“T know it can’t. We’ve no spare parts 
left.” She was at the door. “The baby’ll 
sleep a while yet. But don’t leave the 
house. I’ll be back in fifteen minutes.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” Tim rushed 
on headlong. “If Chet is thinking that he 
can make repairs, then he won’t quit to 
take you out of here. And you can’t 
drive with the kid squirming on your lap. 
Not at night, over the pass and all. 
You’re no driver—” 

“Thanks. I know it,” she laughed and 
skipped out. 

“Winnie! Don’t bother going down,” 
he implored, running after her. “Hear 
what I’m telling you. The truck’s not 
fit to carry you out of the shed.” 

“T’ll make sure about that too.” Her 
cry came back to him from well below the 
terrace. 

More than a little crestfallen, Tim 
returned to the living-room, to muse upon 
the flightiness of woman. Which did not, 
for a single instant, detract from her 
desirability, he admitted. The efficacy of 
his sabotage he did not doubt. But Chet 
Carson, whatever the fool’s errand he was 
engaged upon, would be hustling like a 
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’ Health through Inner Cleanliness 
START THE DAY RIGHT WITH ENO’S 


Everything which makes one attractive; sparkling eyes, a clear complexion, 
vivacity, freshness, is dependent, largely upon inner cleanliness. And inner 
cleanliness is even more necessary to one’s health than outer cleanliness. 
A little ENO’S, first thing every morning, in a glass of water, hot or 
cold, will ensure the gentle, natural elimination of the waste products 
of digestion. ENO'S is wonderful for its natural relief of constipa- 
tion. Get a bottle from your druggist today. 
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A Sure Defense 
Against Food Spoilage 
Theconstant current of cold, dry air sweeping 
through an iced HER RICK Refrigerator keeps 


milk fresh and sweet. It guards food from de- 
cay. Itbarseven the slightest drop of moisture. 


Mineral wool insulation, kiln dried oak con- 
struction, non-metal lining and the removable 
drainage system also help save food and ice. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE 
ICING, when specified, 
saves bother in summer and 
eliminates ice in cool weather. 
The HERRICK WATER 
COOLER attachment con- 
nects with your city water 
pipe and supplies ice cold 
water uncontaminated byice. 
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Outside Icing Send for free booklet, 
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and economy from Your Refrigerator’ 
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505 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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Stillman s Freckle Cream,double action, 
not only removes all your freckles but 
whitens the skin. Gives you fresh, clear { 
complexion. Guaranteed toremove every 
freckle or money refunded. Most widely 
used cream in world for this purpose ‘Deli- 
cately perfumed,a pleasure to use. S0c and 
$1 atall druggists. Send for free booklet 
“Beauty Parlor Secrets'’and read what your par- 
ticular type needs to look 
Stiliman (o., {68 Rosemary Lane, Avrora, Ill. 
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Trojan. And thus his wife would find 
him. Now women were notoriously sus- 
ceptible to Trojans. Thus and so he was 
inclined to deprecate the impression he 
had made upon her of being her only 
potential rescuer. He resigned himself to 
resuming, even more persuasively, his 
work upon her. 





Meanwhile there was the possibility of | 
an outraged husband, possessed of brutal | 
bull-strength, inserting a monkey-wrench | 


into the gears at the eleventh hour. 
fastidious taste shrank from the gory 
prospect of hand-to-hand encounters. A 


little by a little the clammy tentacles of | 


horror clutched him as his imagination 
foreboded a sudden leap at him from 
ambushed darkness. And he felt strang- 


Tim’s | 


ling fingers reaching, reaching for his | 


throat. Those were Carson’s hands! 


Huge, hideous spiders sucking his blood— | 


A gun lay on the top shelf of the book- 
case near the window. 
large caliber. Tim drew a chair close by 


An automatic of | 


it. Then he sat down, resting his mind | 


on the softly gleaming, sinister blue steel. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Gold—Man's 


Greatest Game 
(Continued from page 14) 


cabin wet and chilled. 
would find him in bed during the day, and 
he would explain that he had spent most 
of the rainy night before watching his 
reservoir. Summer found him short of 
food and badly crippled with rheuma- 
tism. He obtained a little gold by work- 
ing with pan and rocker. The fall passed, 
and it was plain to see that Jack was 
failing rapidly. It was the day before 
Christmas that my mother remarked that 
we had not seen Jack Hart in over a week. 
Turning to me she said: “Go to his cabin 
and tell him to come here for dinner 
tomorrow.” 

Jack was always an early riser and when 
I saw no smoke coming from the chimney 
I thought it strange. Heavy frost stood 
unbroken round the eight-by-ten-foot 
cabin. There was no window to look in, 
so I shoved on the door knowing what I 
would find. His head lay propped on 
two pillows and his hands were palm 
down on top of the covers. Jack Hart 
had panned his last gold. 

The finest youth of the land, from the 
border settlements of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers to the Atlantic Coast, 
bid good-by to parents and sweethearts 
and faced that perilous journey toward 
the shore of the Pacific. Each one left 
pledging a quick return, yet few of them 
ever came back. Indians, accidents and 
disease prevented a portion from reaching 
the golden land, and the glamour of 


sudden wealth swept others into lives of | 


dissipation. Thousands failed to strike it | 


rich, and those of less adventurous nature 
settled on land and made homes. Some 


swung by the neck from ropes in the hands 
of vigilantes, and others dropped with 
their boots on in fierce gun fights. 

Time dimmed the memory of home ties 
and even those who were successful could 
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NOISELESS 


Use MultiKopy Noiseless, 
a carbon paper made for 
the Noiseless. Black, Blue, 
Purple, Green and Red. All 
weights and finishes. 


MultiKopy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, black, gives 100 or more copies 
from one sheet. 

MultiKopy No. 25 is best for general 
office requirements. Made in Black, 
Blue, Purple, Green, and Red. 

MultiKopy No. 5, black, light 
weight, for 20 copies at one typing. 

If you do not find MultiKopy at 
your stationer’s, write our nearest 
warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
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576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
au — — ae 
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Badger Clark’s 
SUN AND SADDLE LEATHER 


should be on the library table of every Westerner 
and lover of the West 

No one nas interpreted the spirit of the Far Western 
country as he has done; no one, in verse or prose, has 
come anywhere near the vivid, faithful presenta- 
tion of the essence of the West that Badger Clark 
has attained in the lilting cadence of his rhymes. 
There is more about SUN AND SADDLE LEATHER 
on page go of this issue. 
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not bring themselves to leave the excite- 
ment of the gold camps for the dull 
routine of life as they had known it in the 
East. It is true that some returned, 
married and brought their wives back to 
California. In time there came a sifting 
of those who survived, and it found a 
body of men wedded to the golden lure. 
They put dreams of home life behind them 
and with pick, pan and blanket roll, 
drifted, ever drifted to the unknown 





streams and mountains of the West. | 


Their camp fires gleamed in lonely places 
and men starved with bags of gold beside 


them. Their scalps hung in Indian wig- | « 


wams and their bones bleached on desert 
sands. 


died had tried to reach. 


Yet others came and passed on | 
and panned the streams that those who | 
It was a mar- | 


velous land that these adventurous youths | 


found. 

Vast forests, clear streams filled with 
trout and plains and mountains alive with 
game. ‘There was range for millions of 
domestic stock and rich valleys lay 
untouched by the plow. But all this 
wealth of the surface gave no thrill like 
digging for gold, no joy like that of finding 
a stream untouched by a prospector’s 
pick; no glory like that of being the dis- 
coveror of rich diggings. 

From the interior of Mexico northward 
through the Rocky Mountains into 
British possessions and west to the shore 
of the Pacific men searched for gold. 
They sought the wild places and eagerly 
pressed onward in the face of all danger. 
The gold they found was flung behind 
them, for their task was to seek; wealth 
was for others to enjoy. They knew no 
rest, for there were golden secrets in the 
mountains and deserts to lure them on. 
They became men apart and spoke with 
mingled contempt and pity of those who 
settled down on farms or stock ranches. 
For they knew that those “stay-put 
fellows” could never know the surge of 
emotions that came with the find of 
virgin gold. The old time prospectors 
gave, but seldom took. ‘Their purse 
strings were easily loosed and the lid was 
off their last pot of beans for the hungry 
stranger. 


“Slabby's’’ Buried Gold 


Thousands came to California in the 
early days and after one faint-hearted 
fling at the mining game turned their 
attention to other pursuits. These men 
lacked the sporting blood of those who 
followed the will o’ the wisp to the end. 
Yet I feel sure that those men who clung 
to the golden lure and died in poverty 
tasted sweets that the others never knew. 
During the first year or two after the 
discovery of gold, robberies were prac- 
tically unknown. Men left 


exposed in their camps.. But conditions 
soon changed and thefts and murders 
became of frequent occurrence. 

Living in the midst of constant danger 
the old prospectors became suspicious and 
secretive. They pretended that their 
claims were poor when they were rich and 
they buried their gold in the dark hours 
of the night. Life was uncertain in those 
days and men passed out quickly from 
many causes and the secret of their 
buried treasures died with them. They 
tell of riches hidden by pirates, yet I am 
sure that the gold concealed in the earth 


buckskin | 


pouches or vessels of gold carelessly | 
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“Check” Seal 


CookING is a simple matter in a “Check” Seal 
equipped kitchen. There’s the Hotpoint electric 
range with automatic time and temperature con- 
trol. There are handy outlets that put the perco- 
lator, grill and toaster to work for “pick-up” meals 


at any time. 


Employ a “Check” Seal contractor. He will pro- 
vide the connections and equipment for late Sunday 
breakfasts in the dining room — for friends who 
call at noon — or theatre night suppers. He will 
make cooking so much easier. 


Look for the “Check” Seal—Buy “Check” Seal 
electrical appliances. Employ “Check” Seal con- 
tractors to make your electrical installation. Then 
you are sure of getting standard electrical equip- 
ment and of paying only a fair price for it. 


PACIFIC STATES 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES -OAKLAND 
SEATTLE - SPOKANE - PORTLAND 


Go to any electrical contractor or retailer who displays the ‘Check’? Seal. 
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rubber products free. 
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Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
sll harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
‘absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman’s 
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from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
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MARK. is on every packet and 
powder—none otherwise 
genuine. 25c a packet of 
nine powders. Your druggist has 
them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxten, Londen,Eng. 
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Glassware 
with a Purpose 






Heisey's @ Glassware 
adapts itself to any 
phase of home service 
because of its practica- 
bility. Its durability 
will save you money; 
its charm will satisfy 
your vanity 










At the better stores 
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A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Department S1 
NEWARK, OHIO 
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| fever, and the 


| Coon. 


by the California prospectors alone far 
exceeded the buried wealth of the buc- 
caneers. 

After the years of crude mining methods 
passed and streams of water hurled by 
giant hydraulic monitors tore down moun- 
tains, much of this gold was again recov- 
ered. Mine owners have been astonished 
on clean-up days to find an unexpected 
amount of wealth in their sluices. It was 
often the buried gold of some poor unfor- 
tunate of the early days. Again there were 
fellows like “Slabby,” who hid their gold 
and lived many years to hunt for it. 

Slabby had a claim near where my 
brothers and I were working a placer 
mine at Buckeye Hill. He made a good 
clean-up and decided to go to town for 
supplies. He started with all his gold, but 
when he got to thinking about the many 
times he had taken a few drinks and then 
sat in poker games and lost his money, he 
decided to play wise. So he buried most 
of his gold at the foot of a tree on the slope 
of a mountain. For weeks after Slabby 
returned from town my brothers and | 
wondered why he so often passed our 
cabin. One day he told us the reason and 
we joined in the search, but Slabby’s gold 
was never found and he grieved much 
that he had buried it instead of piling it on 
top of the green cloth. 

All races of men are gripped by the gold 
Chinamen seem peculiarly 
susceptible. They are not explorers and 
usually content themselves with working 
deserted claims, but once they get into 
the game they never quit. There was Ah 
I see him now, standing in the 


| doorway of his tiny cabin, his bony frame 
| bent at the knees, his rope-like beard long 


down with joy at my appearance. 


| ground beyond his workings. 


and white, his gray queue knotted on top 
of his head and his body bobbing —— 

e! 
he! he!” he cackled. “Long time no see. 
I velly glad you come; dinnah all leddy; 
licey, dlied fishey, plenty tea; you eat, 
then you no hungly.” 

Ah Coon lifted the food from the stone 
fireplace and my bowl, which was deco- 


| rated with queer Chinese figures, was 


filled with rice. I held it in my left hand 
and shoveled rice into my mouth with 
chop sticks and awkwardly lifted pieces of 
fish from the table with the ends of my 
strange food conveyors. We drank many 
cups of tea and Ah Coon was talkative. 
“Flend come, all same Chinee new year. 
Me long time here. Come San Flancisco 
fi'ty-two. Find plenty gold Melican 
Libah. Pletty soon lich man. Me young, 
no smart. Play pokah, falo bank, go 
bloke. Me go Dutch Flat catch lich 
claim. Lobba man come takem all; no 
good! One time more get lich, bad China- 
men cheata me. I chop him dam head 
off with axe; no get money back. Now 
all time bloke.” 

I pointed through the open door to the 
line of sluice boxes in the bottom of the 
creek. “You work here many years; 
what’s the matter?” 

Ah Coon rose and pointed to a spot of 
“Plenty 
gold there, fi’-six year more | catch ’em. 
No muchy water, too muchy slow; little 
gold all a time. Some day four bitty, 
some day six bitty, some day one dollah.” 
Each figure was spoken with rising 
inflection of the voice. 

“What will you do when you strike it 
rich, Ah Coon?” I asked. 
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Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘“‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. roperty at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 





‘Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
Record of Invention Blank before disclosing inven- 
tions. Send model or sketch of your invention for 
our free opinion of patentable nature. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. Main 
Offices 751 Nii h, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney. 
644 G St., Washington, D. C 
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Agents are cleaning up with new home and 
traveling medical and surgical kit. Sells for $7.50; 
worth $9.50. You collect your profit as a deposit; 
we make deliveries and collections; big sales 
to every gaa mine, office, home and to every 
auto owner. e teach you our methods. No 
capital required. Write today to Universal 
Prescription Corp., Dept. U, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. 





Big money and fast sales. Every owner buys 
gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; make 
$1.44. 10 orders daily easy. Samples and infor- 
mation free. World Monogram Co., Dept 36, 
Newark, N. J. 
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painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 
i Easy and interesting work. Experience 
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unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2300 Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Agents: Take orders guaranteed raincoats 


$3.95 to customer. Also full line. Pay advanced. 
We deliver. Free coats. Hydro Raincoat Co., 3510 
Polk, Dept. 490, Chicago. 





PSYCHOLOGIST 





At your wits’ end? Consult a psychologist. 
Personal, parental, vocational, educational, and re- 
ligious problems. Twenty-six years pastor and col- 
lege professor. . C. Cooley, Harvard A. M., 
Clark Ph. D. Telluride, Colorado. 
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Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


“Spare Time” 


Turn it into Dol- 
lars. Others are do- 
ing it with our new 
subscription offer. 
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“Me go back China, buy wife, maby 
two, thlee, he, he, he!”’ 

It was in 1904 in a Nevada mining camp 
that I stood before my tent watching a 
man driving a burro down a winding 
mountain trail. As they drew closer | 
saw that the man was tall and his beard 
was a dirty white from traveling in the 
dust. He carried a stick in his hand to 
prod on the burro. His belted overalls 
were tucked in high top boots and a heavy 
revolver swung at his side. There was 
something familiar about the figure and 
I chanced a “Hello Cap!” 

The old man paused and looked at me 
closely for a moment. “I reckon you’ve 
got the best of me, partner, but that aint 
strange. Everybody knows who I am.” 

“You are Cap Barton,” I replied. “You 
are one of the few men who reached Cali- 
fornia in forty-eight, and in eighty-three 
you wintered on Greenhorn Creek. That 
is where I met you. I was only a young- 
ster then.” 

Cap Barton remembered my folks, and 
in a few moments pick, shovel, prospect 
pan and panniers were inside my tent and 
the burro was grazing among the grease- 
wood. “I wintered in northern Idaho,” Cap 
said; ‘trailed through to here behind old 
Jack. I had been ten years in Alaska and 
just came back to the States last fall. I was 
in Dawson City in ninety-seven, and it 
sure made me think of old times in Cali- 
fornia. In ninety-nine I traveled by dog 
team to Bering Sea over the ice of the 
Yukon. I sunk most of the fortune I 
made at Dawson in a placer mine at 
Nome.” 


Cap's Early Adventures 


Some of the earliest remembrances of 
my childhood were tales I had heard of 
Cap Barton. The name of “Cap” was 
given him when he led a body of men 
against the Indians in the early fifties. 
There was a saying among the miners that 
Cap Barton feared neither man, God or 
devil. I had heard that Cap was dead, 
and now he had come a living being across 
the desert wastes. Those eyes of his, still 
keen, had seen much in his years of travel 
from tropic heat to polar ice, and his camp 
fires had burned where great cities now 
stood. 

“Fifty-six years now since I first trailed 
down the Humboldt river. I was just 
twenty-one and wiry as a sapling. Every 
day we saw big herds of game and the 
river was alive with fish. They are all 
gone now, and a feller would starve for 
meat if he didn’t like grasshoppers. Those 
were great days, youngster.” 

Cap rose and removed the Colt’s forty- 
five from its holster and fondled the well 
oiled weapon. 

“Reckon [’ll let the old girl spit fire a 
few times,” he remarked as he stepped to 
the door. I followed him out just in time 
to see a tin can turn over twenty yards 
away, and at each crack of the pistol the 
performance was repeated. ‘The old girl 
still bites,” Cap said as he returned to the 
tent. 

“Anybody prospecting for placer here?” 
Cap asked. 

“Very little,” I replied. “Every one is 
crazy about quartz.” 

“Just as soon as I pick up a grubstake 
I'll do some panning.” 

“You can dig a cinch hole for me, Cap, 
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Faithful for Life 


—this everlasting 
shaving brush 


ME: ten millions of them, now 
know the faithfulness of Rub- 
berset Shaving Brushes. 

Many who bought their Rub- 
bersets way back in 1888 when we 
first began making shaving brushes, 
still find in them the same quick aid 
to a generous lather, to a clean com- 
fort shave. 

The fine, full bristles of a Rub- 
berset Brush never come out. They 
are locked everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber. We guarantee, unconditionally, 
their permanency. The Rubberset 
Co., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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kitchen, and throughout the 
house. Grease, rust and grime 
quickly yield to Sapolio. 
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Alaska! 


America’s Empire 
In The Making 


More than any other land in the world 
Alaska is now attracting tourists to 
revel in her mysticism and scenic gran- 


deur. From the cities of the east, from 
Europe and the British Isles they come 
—the globe trotter and the traveler— 
of the great throng not one disputes the 
claim to preeminence of this empire of 
the great Northwest. Words are in- 
adequate to portray the grandeur and 
magnificence, the romance and the mys- 
tery, the charm and allurement of this 
greatest monument of God's handiwork 





Though your travels have taken you to 
all parts of the world but Alaska you 
have yet to experience the thrills that 
come only to the voyageur to the land 
of Northern Lights and Midnight Sun 


Wonder Journeys 
oO 


The Land of Enchantment 


We offer you the opportunity for which 
you have been seeking to join with per- 
sonally conducted parties making a jour- 
ney into that far-famed land. Comfort, 
luxury, and safety assured. Reservations 
must be made at an early date to assure 
accommodations during June, July and 
August. 


Full information regarding these delight- 
ful journeys may be had by addressing,— 


Alaska 
Travel and Trades Co. 
219-220 Howard Bldg. 
209 Post St. 
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Douglas 6407 


San Francisco 
California 
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finish we will take a whirl at the placers 
together.” 

Cap and I entered the big tent saloon 
and elbowed our way to the rough board 
bar. Cap poured a stiff one and con- 
temptuously shoved the chaser away with 
the back of his hand. ‘‘Learned to take 
mine straight when I was a youngster and 
I don’t start mixing drinks now.” 

A couple of more bracers soon followed 
and Cap leaned his back against the bar 
and gazed interestedly round him. A big 
poker game was in full swing, the faro 
layout was covered with bets, the little 
ball spun round the roulette wheel and 
the click of dice sounded in one corner of 
the room. Three brass lamps suspended 
from the ceiling lighted the room and the 
place was crowded with prospectors of a 
new generation. 

“Tt looks like the old days,” Cap 
muttered, “‘but the faces are new. Not a 
one of my early-day comrades here.” 

After a moment he slapped his slouch 
hat on the bar and flung his gray hair 
back with a jerk of the head. His deep 
voice boomed forth and a hush fell on the 
room. The dealer held the roulette ball 
from play; the cards were bunched at the 
poker table; the faro box stood on edge 
and the click of the dice had ceased. Cap’s 
gaze was above the crowd as though he 
had forgotten they were there, and these 
are the words of his song that gripped the 
room: 

“Of all the comrades I had then 
I can’t find one to toast, 

They’ve left me here to wander round 
Like some poor lonesome ghost. 

My heart is full of that good old time, 
Yet oft I do repine 

For the days of old, the days of gold, 


Pe 


The days of forty-nine! 





This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Jones describing the men and adven- 
tures of the Western gold camps. The 








second will appear in an early issue. 
—The Editors. 


May 


By Sarah Ruthrauff 





May comes nymph-like, 

Tripping through the meadows, 

Touching things that April hadn’t time to 
finish. 

Giving gayer color to the valleys and the 
hillsides— 

Fanning up the poppy-flame 

April’s breath has kindled. 

Gathering up the rainbow ends April 
dropped in hurrying. 

May wears flowers in her hair— 

April’s sweet hands put them there. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
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east or west 


for helpful sugges- 
tions on how to 
ship most advan- 
tageously—Ask 
about 


.»& —Shipping less than carload lots 
&* —How to get Reduced Freight 
f Rates 

¥ Packing and Crating 
—Fireproof Storage 
—Bekins Long Distance Motor 
Van Service 
—Bekins “Lift Van’’ Service 

Our ability to serve you well 

and economically is based on 

—29 years of successful experience 
in handling thousands of ship- 
ments annually. 

—and the fact that we are the 
largest business of its kind in the 
world—maintaining 12 fireproof 
depositories in 4 principal Cali- 
fornia cities with afhliations 
elsewhere all over America. 


When writing Dept. S-5 ask 
for free booklet ‘‘How Bekins 
cares for your Household Goods” 
OMe. and map of either Los Angeles, 
a San Francisco,)Oakland or Fresno 
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YOSEMITE 


cAll year roan 
National Park/ 


—in California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park, in California, extends its 
welcome to all travelers, to enjoy the excep- 
tional beauty and majesty of its world fam- 
ous natural wonders,—its motor tours, trail 
riding, summer and winter recreations, and 
mountain climbing. 

The new “Y TS” Tour, 156 miles by 
rail and 240 miles by motor car, offers a 
special attraction this year, between June | 
and October 1, reaching all main points of 
interest, including Merced River Canyon, 
Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
Inspiration Point, Mariposa Grove of 60! 





what would happen. That sheep would 
remain there calmly surveying the land- 
scape, including the distant human figure; 
but just the moment the said human 
figure should attempt to draw nearer by 
even the matter of a few yards, the animal | 


Big Trees, Wawona Point, and (after June 

15) Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock, at 

a cost of $35.00 for round trip transportation 
from Merced, California, where all main line 
railroad tickets permit free stopovers. 

See Yosemite this year. Write today for free Illustrated 
Descriptive Folder. Address Dept. S. 


YOSEMITE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM, 


Yosemite National Park, California 
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would quietly and unobtrusively, without 
haste or flurry, withdraw. That would be 
that. Even a rifleman in just those cir- 
cumstances would have given up the 
situation as a bad job, and would have 
gone on to hunt up another. 

Before he did so, Art examined the 
beast carefully through his glasses. 

“He was a very big old sheep,” Art 
tells it, “and he had a kind of a conceited 
look about him—he looked sort of like a 
‘smart aleck’ sheep. I said to myself, 
‘You think you know a lot more than any 
other sheep, old timer, don’t you! You 
think you’ve had more experience than 
any other sheep on this range. Maybe 
you think you’re so darn wise you won't 
act like other sheep. Let’s see’.” 

Working on this hypothesis Art began 
his stalk. It was somewhat different 
from other stalking. In place of taking 
advantage of what little cover there was, 
he carefully avoided anything that would 
conceal him. In place of trying to keep 
quiet, he kicked cheerfully and carelessly 
along among the little stones and small 
crackly brush. In place of keeping a 
vigilant eye upon his quarry, he avoided 
looking in that direction at all. What he 
wanted to establish in the sheep’s mind 
was the idea that it had remained undis- 
covered, and he figured that so old and 
wise a creature would by this time have 
learned by experience to distinguish a 
furtive man from an obviously careless 
man. An ordinary sheep thinking along 
conventional sheep lines would merely 
have known that it was being ap- 
proached. 

That he got this idea across Art was 
satisfied when the ram rose to his feet but, 
instead of fading away, continued to stare 
at him. 

\s the hunter neared the ledge and so 
came more and more beneath it he natur- 
ally could see less and less of the sheep. 
Inch by inch the animal sank below the 
horizon until even his horns were lost to 
view. This was the critical point in test of 
Art’s reasoning. Normally the sheep 
would now decamp. But this was a smart 
aleck sheep, and he had been given an 
idea. He stepped forward again into 
view, watching intently the rather noisy 
and careless human passing below him. 

This happened twice. The third time 
the ledge shut him from view Art was 
within a hundred and fifty yards. 

“Now,” reasoned Art, “I think he will 
come out once more, and very soon. He 
has been watching me for some time and 
he’s got me all figured out. He thinks he 
knows not only my direction but my exact 
rate of speed. He’s got me timed. He 
calculates that at the gait I am going he 
has plenty of time to come out and take 
one more look. I’Il fool him.” 

So placing an arrow on the string, Art 
ran as fast as he could straight toward 
the ledge, his eyes now fixed eagerly to 
catch the first glimpse of the animal’s 
horns as he advanced—provided the 


‘hunter’s reasoning had been correct. 


oh shad a pretty good notion I’d get a 
shot,” says Art. “He looked as if he was 
stuck on his own opinions.” 

Sure enough, when Art had covered 
about seventy yards he saw the tops of 
those horns. 

Instantly he stopped we drew his 
arrow to the head. The ram stepped 
leisurely into view, its eyes fixed on the 








HE SUMMER play- 
ground of America, 
“land of opportunity”, lies 
in picturesque Oregon in 
the Pacific Northwest: 

Here a delightful summer clim- 
ate, scenic grandeur, unequaled 
in the old world or the new, 
and the rapid development 
of commercial, industrial and 
agricultural opportunities are snaking this 
fascinating country at the end of the Old 
Oregon Trail the mecca for travelers, 
tourists, capitalists and home seekers. 


Come to Oregon 
for your Summer Holiday 


Plan to spend your vacation this year where outdoors recreation is 
at its best, where there are countless scenic wonders, where the famous 
Columbia River Highway is but one glorious link in the almost 2,000 
miles of paved motor roads, and where there are innumerable 
mountain, forest, lake and ocean inns, taverns and auto-camps from 
whence you can fish, hunt, explore, climb, golf and swim. 

The best and most direct motor route to Oregon and all Pacific 
Coast resorts is via the Old Oregon Trail; or, if you come by rail, 
there are many choices and low summer excursion fares. 

For information on Oregon's resorts and resources, address 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Bureau C, Portland, Oregon 
In the Pacific Northwest-‘‘Land of Opportunity” $4 
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=COOL 
\ This Summer 








Take ja few hundred dollars to your 
nearest failway, steamship or travel agent 
and telf him to book you from your 
home town to Honolulu—you're going 


to see for yourself this summer whether | 


the somgs, stories and pictures about 
Hawaiijare true. 

$300 or $400 pays for the round trip 
direct from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle|Vancouver, B.C., or Victoria, B.C. 
That also permits you to “hit the high 








spots” pn the principal islands, spending | 


two or three weeks there. At least one 
big liner casts off every week for the 5 
to 8 days’.calm voyage. 


A cool spot in the Pacific 


Pack some medium-weight wraps in 
your luggage—you may need them. Mer- 
cury it} Hawaii can’t seem to climb above 
88°— hasn’t, anyway for 30 years. 

As an American you'll need no pass- 
port. You will still be in the United States 
—heaf your own language, sleep on good 
clean beds and read the world’s news via 
Assodiated Press in island papers while 
eating your breakfast papaya or dinner 
avocado. 

Phpne for a laundress and she'll arrive 
in a fiivver—but she'll leave her sandals at 
the dbor. Golf, and you may tee off into 
a rainbow. Play tennis, motor, hike, fish 
from|a sampan, ride the surf at Waikiki. 
Gazq on Volcano Kilauea’s everlasting 
fires in Hawaii National Park. 

hy wait? The native diving boys pic- 
tured here, the brown-hued lei girls and 
the Royal Hawaiian Band will be at the 
Honolulu pier to bid you an exotic, un- 
forgptable Aloha— meaning Welcome! 
Noy, if you’re still in doubt, ask anyone 
whg has ever visited Hawaii. 















HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
597 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, or 
877 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
Send me your new free illustrated booklecon HAWAII; 
also latest issue of Tourfax, containing data on special 
trips, hotel rates, etc. 
NAME 
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continued his previous speed. 


must all codrdinate smoothly. 


necessary to guess the range very closely 
lest the missile fly over or fall short. 
There is ordinarily this advantage in 


the hunter is unknown to the game, it is 
likely to pay slight attention to at least 
the first few arrows that miss. Therefore 
the archer has generally a chance to cor- 
rect his estimate of distance. But in this 
case Art knew mighty well that he would 
get one chance and one chance only. 

As the sheep stepped into sight he 
loosed the shaft. 

“My eye followed its flight for some 
distance, then I lost sight of it,’ he says. 
| “I was pretty well satisfied with what I 
had seen of the arrow and waited an 
anxious fraction of a second with ears 
tuned to catch a thud. The welcome thud 
greeted my ears, and at the same instant 
the ram wheeled like a flash and dis- 
appeared behind the rim.” 

Art made the most of a splendid physical 
condition in climbing to the spot. The 
sheep lay dead, strung lengthwise by the 
arrow. 

“T believe,” Art concludes the narra- 
tive, “that if he had had a little less con- 
fidence in his ability to figure out the 
| situation, I might still be carrying my 

bows and arrows and trying for my first 
| big-horn trophy.” 








Alone Across 
the Continent 


(Continued from page 43) 


Amboy, my companion’s way parted from 
mine, and he gave me his dog, a white 
shaggy Eskimo. I named him Sandy, 
in memory of the desert. Sandy was a 
little inconsolable over the transfer at 
first, and I felt a little sad too at the part- 
ing, considering the fact that the man was 
so handy with sand and shovel. 

decided to stop at Amboy for the 
night. The hotel was a low building back 
of the store, with five rooms in a row and 
five doors opening on to the desert. In 
the dining-room a traveling man sat 
opposite at table. He was smooth faced 
with graying hair and the calm of one who 
looks on vast spaces. 

“T’ve lived in these parts twenty years, 
and you couldn’t hire me to live in a city 
again,” he’said. “I travel in California, 

| Nevada and Arizona—always by motor.” 

Later on a tall, wiry tenderfoot from 
Massachusetts drove up before my door 

| in the hotel. As he had come from the 
direction in which I was going, I asked 
him about the roads. 

“Well,”’ answered he, “if you call them 
roads! There are none in Nelson Caton 
Washed away. Culverts down, tin stick- 
ing up—ditches and holes. The car with 

'me had tire trouble three times. Four 
| cars lying by the roadside with broken 


spot where Art should have been had he 


There are seventeen different points of 
technique in the proper releasing of an 
arrow from the bow. They are as finicky 
as the technique of a golf drive, and they 
In addi- 


tion, the trajectory is so curved that it is 


hunting with the bow: if the presence of 
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KEEP SANDWICHES FRESH 
—BEVERAGES COLD 


Anytime, Anywhere, in your 


) si sKETIe 
REFRIGERATOR 
Just lift the lid—that’s all—and enjoy all the 
delicacies of the home kitchen, anything you like, 
kept fresh and tasty—your favorite drink ready for 
you and cold too—for 24 hours with one filling 
of the ice compartment. 
See the new styles at your dealers—if not in 
stock send $7.50 for Seusieme's delivered. $8.50 
est of the Rockies and in Canada. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 
Ask for a copy of Where to Go and What to 
=at’’—an interesting booklet of touring informa- 
tion together with wayside and camp luncheon 
tecipes. Free on request. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
500 Hawkeye Building - Burlington, lowa 











se SO A a Ee COUPON 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
500 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, Ia. 

Please send post-paid new book “Where to Go 
and What to Eat”’ with full particulars about differ- 
ent styles of Khauskeye Baskest. 


NEW owe dan oats a seannie wb ono wiea wai easier eee 
SEES EPO Oe 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston. 01d South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
Cincinnad 











New York 










measure 
only 


Delivered 


They are’ FILSON pants—of shedpel 
Khaki—double front and seat—wind- 
proof and water resistant. They look 
well, fit well, and wear like iron. 


Our catalog “‘L’’ shows many outdoor 
, garments that will interest you. It’s free. 


C.C. FILSON CO., 1005-1007 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 
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springs. What! Are you thinking | of 
trying it alone? You'll never make it.’ 
“T think I can get through the cafion.’ 
5 “If you do, you won’t get over i 
mountains. Oh Lord—the mountains!” 
“T think I can get over the mountains.’ 











“Then the Kansas mud will get you. 

Mud like glue, up to the running board. 4 hei of a lifetime ! / 
| the I wouldn’t drive over that road again for 
sq two thousand dollars. You'll never 
ling make it.” Pa x F hates 
ot in By noon next day, Sandy and I arrive Pole Villages Sea 
$8.50 at Needles, and though we should have Steen a f geen 
— gone on, the attractive hotel tempted me = ZX.) 
at to | _ with its lure of hot water and baths. / = 4 
eel Outside the garage in Needles an Okla- 

homa car was laid up for repairs. 
oF “Broke a spring—Nelson Cajon,” said 
sine a wizened man in khaki who was eating a 
= banana. “If you get through alive, you’re 


ig", 4400 8q Miles 


lucky. And beyond the canon is Kansas , in the heart of } 


” 
mud. 

“Alone!” gasped the garage man as I 
pulled out next morning. The last thing 
in the world that I had at that moment 
was courage, but it didn’t seem necessary 


























to explain to every one. 
Advancing Prayerfully INSIDE 
On the Colorado river we crossed the PASSAGE 

boundary from California into Arizona. Berth and 

Beyond the river there were miles and 
_—=- miles of sand between willows. Sand is not 

so bad if you have it to yourself. But shar- 
es ing it with others is awful. I didn’t have 500 miles 
differ- that sand to myself. There were cars from Fraser River 

New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Texas, Cascade Range 
ecipie haere py se Every state in the Union Mt. Robson Park. 
tees seemed to have sent cars to pass me on a 
seeee single track road through Adena That CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Same to which I refer as a road consisted of a 65 ROUND TRIP 
— pair of ruts. Passing a car meant to turn $5. 2 lfom SEATTLE 
TES out and give up one of the ruts. Once I $68” Mon PORTLAND, ORE 
omobiles stuck, and four men who looked like dele- 
od pal gates from some fraternal order out on a SQ] eesan FRANCISCO 
NY lark, jumped to the rescue and got me r 0 ROUND TRIP 
| Angeles back in both ruts again. s106° from LOS ANGELES 
Building “How far before we strike the ferry?” ° 
nidaeee one asked. ck Vacatio 
— “About ten miles.” days ar more 


“Ten miles! Is that so?” 

“Te may not be so. It’s the way I feel 
about it.” 

Sand finally gave way to a hard road 
! bordered with cactusy vegetation. Beyond 
Gold Roads we turned down toward 
Kingman. 

“You can make Nelson Canon tonight,” 
said the garage man. 

[ explained that every bolt and screw 
on the car must be tightened for the ordeal, 
and he admitted that would take time. 


902 Second Ave 689 Market St 
Seattle San Francisco 


120” Third St 
Portland Ore 













503 So.Spring St 
Los Angeles. 























“So you’re going through Nelson | 
Canon!’ said a Michigan man when I ose) 
came into the garage next morning. => temeiicns to You: ORIEN / 
d “Broke my spring there yesterday. Well, i 
st good luck! There’s always some one A “ An International Magazine of Art and Culture 
eee going by, so you won't have to wait long Illustrated with Oriental Art Pictures and Plates 
y for help.” a is sent forth to artistic and cultured people in the 
At Peach Springs. I took gas for the last belief that there is a need for it which it hopes to fill. 
time before entering the Cafion and 
1 started ahead prayerfully. I wondered ANNOUNCING the ORIENT ANNUAL, a Special Number provid- 
om 5 what bravery was. Whether it was never ing a sumptuous literary and artistic banquet of interesting essays, stories, 
ae feeling fear, or feeling fear and yet going poetry, art—illustrations and —————-—-—-—-—-—-———-—- 
a ad. Meditating thus, I was startled other features. | en ee NY. 1 
ci a sign in large letters on the station Nine | lend $....... tr wha please send me |! 
nd close by. It said “NELSON.” ee aT ANNUAL, W scinaae 7S subscri intion to Onn MAG | 
A cold hand seemed to grip me. I $3.00 (published bi-monthly.) | ORIENT ANNUAL. I understand say cabenaay | 
ve. opened the gate, familiar already through Single copies 50¢; single copies | tim includes a copy of the ANNUAL. 
hearsay and automobile literature, drove ORIENT AIRE BAG — | Metts <n sere2sissesssserncaneonaien | 
v through, got out and closed it. I doubled Deted........-. PAB aac sawiscucetiain 1 
back along the railroad track, and struck | s@Yee—"35,§ —————__——__ - - - -—- - —------— _ 
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The Route 


Ez EMDPRESSES are 
rh 3 St. Lawrence 
to EUROPE 






of Old French masibeniet 


Luxurious hotels plying between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Europe 
—these Canadian Pacific liners. 
You catch an Empress at 
Quebec, or a Monoclass Cabin 
Ship (comfort with economy) 
at Montreal. 


There are many advantages in 
going this way: Old French 
Canada before you sail. Then 
two days down sheltered St. 


Lawrence Boulevard. Then, 
on the Empresses, only four 
days open Atlantic. You get 
your “‘sea legs’’ before you get 
to sea. 


The Empresses sail to Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and Ham- 
burg, the Monoclass liners to 
Liverpool, Southampton, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Cherbourg and 


Antwerp. 


See any Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent. Offices everywhere. In New York 
at 44th and Madiscn. In Chicago at Straus Building, Jackson and Michigan 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 




















In the June SUNSET 


Next month’s issue will contain stories covering a wide 
territory, including the Northwest woods, the waterfront, 
the city, the Southwestern desert and the South Seas. The 
second article in J. R. Jones’ series about gold and the men 
who seek it will be found in the June issue also, along with 
many other typically Western features. 


OUT MAY 1sth. 














into the cahon. Everything that had 
been said about it was true. I could 
believe that four cars had lain wrecked by 
the roadside. I should say that a cyclone, 
a hurricane and an avalanche had paid 
simultaneous visit to the region. Culverts 
were gone, and jagged rocks and tin 
thrust up in the holes. Ruts widened until 
traveling was straddling a ditch and 
trusting in Providence. Ruts deepened 
until it seemed that the next instant 
would tear the bowels from the car. 
Slowly, patiently, all but turning turtle, 
my car crept slowly emitting creaks and 
groans and crashes such as | had thought 
a car could never make and live. Each 
time I thought it was a spring or an axle, 
but dared not get out to look for fear of 
not getting started again. 

My mind became so saturated with 
apprehensions about springs and axles 
that I had a barely subconscious reali- 
zation of the improving road. The walls 
of the canon were widening and flattening. 
Then suddenly the cafion was gone—: ind 
we were in beautiful open country again. 
But the groaning and creaking and jolting 
of the car continued and finally came to a 
frightful climax. I got out. I couldn't 
see anything extraordinarily wrong. When 
I got in the hideous noises repeated them- 
selves. I hailed a New York roadster, 
but the driver’s knowledge of springs and 
axles was as sketchy as mine. 

“If it is the axle, you'll know it,” he 
reassured me. “The car will just fall 
down. But then, there is a garage only 
twenty miles away.” 

In return I told him about the canon 
for which he was headed, then got back 
into my machine and crept forward like a 
moving bedlam. 

At the end of a mile a sedan with all 
windows open approached. A splendid 
looking middle aged woman was at the 
wheel and her handsome son beside her. 

“Do you know anything about springs 
or axles?” I asked. 

“Your mud guard is bent,” said she. 

“Your bumper is loose,” said the son. 
And he fixed them both. Then there 
were no more noises. 

“We’ve been helped ourselves,” was 
their response to my fervent thanks. 


Stuck for Lunch 


Having escaped destruction in the tor- 
rent torn canon, I now came very near to 
it the next day on a broad smooth road 
beyond Williams. I was running along 
on a perfect highway, built by means of 
an embankment above the surrounding 
country, when something fell from the 
car. I gave but a glance behind, but 
when I faced the wheel again the car was 
headed over the embankment. I got 
down the bank without turning turtle, but 
when I threw on the gas and attempted to 
get up again, I came to a halt in earth 
that wrapped the wheels like glue. 

It seemed an opportune moment for 
lunch. So I ate, and read a word or two 
from the detective story I was carrying, 
and in just fifteen minutes a motor truck 
came by and hauled me onto the road 
again. 

“Alone?” asked the garage man at Hol- 
brook, looking me over curiously. 

I nodded wearily. 
“Where did you come from?” 
“San Francisco. . 
“Where going?” 
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“Washington, D.C.” 
. “Good Lord!” 

In the morning the road began to climb, 
but over the pass the desert unrolled 
below me a great scroll whereon was 
being written in laboring characters 
today’s chapter in the never ended epic of 
man’s urge toward change. Came a 
woman and son in a sedan from lowa, 
seeking health. A machinist and family 
from North Dakota in an overladen car, 
seeking work. Two husbands and two 
wives from Colorado, seeking fun. Bride, 
groom, and bride’s mother under a canvas 
top of prairie schooner type, seeking 
home. Herds of cattle, horses in herds, 
high hatted cowboys in chaps. A caravan 
of patriarchal farm wagons, carriage and 
buggy, with mother, father, grandparents, 
children, furniture, farm implements, 
baby buggy, personal baggage, chicken 
coop, dog, and two young women in 
sunbonnets, one of whom was stroking a 
kitten in her lap. Two young men on 
horseback were driving six cows. 


Stuck Some More 


In the midst of this riding universe was 
a girl walking alone. She wore a rough 
gray coat and a green woolen cap pulled 
over her ears, and the first question of 
youth in the wilderness was, as I slowed 
up: 

‘Did you see a young man in a blue 
suit? He left this morning and said he 
would be back at one. When it got to be 
half past two, I was so worried! He went 
to the trading post to see if the spring for 
our car had come from town. We broke 
down a week ago and had to send for one. 
We’re four miles from water or food.” 

I took her back to the camp they had 
made of the broken car and a stretch of 
canvas. 

After that I drove more carefully. I 
drove so carefully that in going down a 
bank to cross a creek, I lost momentum 
and stuck half way up the opposite bank. 
Putting a rock under the wheel to keep 
the car from rolling back into the water, 
I took out the detective story once more 
and lost myself in other people’s adven- 
tures. At the end of thirty minutes—the 
longest wait for help of the whole trip—a 
young man in blue jeans drove up. 

“Going to Gallup tonight?” I asked 
enthusiastically, when he had helped me 
up the bank. 

“Hope to get way beyond Gallup,” he 
said. ‘‘Me mother’s sick in Kansas and 
I’m driving day and night.” 

A man asleep on the back seat testified 
to provision for both a day and night shift 
at the wheel. 

An hour later I came to a great field of 
mud lying in a hollow. Cars struggled 
through it, slowly, furtively, like flies 
caught on a sticky paper. Along the 
outer margin of the mire paraded a man 
with a team, his eager eyes on each of us, 
waiting for a hauling job. 

Once out of that mud and any road 
seemed like a track through the ether. | 
felt so free that I turned on the gas and 
struck off alone into the desert for what 
looked like a short-cut—and got stuck fast 
on a big bush of sage brush. Stuck fast! 
I got down on hands and knees. I pulled 
and twisted and chopped at that brush. 
Chen I got back into the car and took out 
the detective story. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Each Day is 











A Glorious Adventure 


in this perfect summerland 


O you know a vacation land 
where the days bring end- 

less variety—where no day's 
activities are like those of the next? 
Here is such a section. In South- 
ern California each hour, if you 
choose, will provide new sights and 
new activities. Not a moment of 


Camp in a wilderness. Sail before a 
fresh sea breeze. Or just loaf. 

Four thousand miles of paved 
boulevards lead to a thousand won- 
ders in this land. Strange sights, 
rare beauties like those you've heard 
about in foreign lands. 

There’sacrescent beach, encircled 
by mountains, at Santa Barbara. 





monotony. Complete + 
change—that’s what makes 
a real vacation. 

And the days are made 
for sport, the nights for 
sleep. Note the average 
mean temperatures for 
forty-seven years as re- 
corded by the United | 
States Weather Bureau ina 4 





T 


There's a desert like Sahara. Great 
groves of oranges, walnuts and 
olives are strange and interesting. 
Giant trees, vast wildernesses, 
lofty peaks, snow-clad in June— 
each holds untold charm. 

There are palm-lined drives 
with palatial homes, deep set in 
velvet lawns. Gardens are filled 
with gorgeous blossoms from 
many lands. 





central city of this district: 


MTN << wonvacesecnewanerd 66 degrees 
GFUNE So sass cecal uvni ence 
Pe 
47 Septembers..............+...69 degrees 


It’s rainless, too, in summer. You 
spend your waking hours in outdoor 
sports, the finest you have ever 
Fish for hundred-pound 
fighters of the sea or for game trout 
in mountain brooks. Sun yourself 
for hours on a sandy beach with 
frequent swims in the white-topped 


known. 


breakers. 


Play golf on sporty courses. Ten- 
Bridle 
paths lead up the mountain sides, 


nis courts are everywhere. 


Mile high mountain lakes are 
like jewels in green forest settings. Spanish 
missions join our day with those of heroic 
padres who first brought civilization to this 
land. 

Everything is new and unusual. This 
summerland is unlike any place you've ever 
known. Come now and see it. You'll find 
your greatest vacation in this section. And 
its cost will be just what you choose to 
make it. 

Special summer round trip railroad rates, 
from May to October, offer an extra induce- 
ment, for you can make the complete journey 
for little more than one way usually costs. 
So you can come. You can realize the ambi- 
tion you have always had to see this land. 
Plan now for your finest summer. 

Ask your railroad ticket agent or send the 
coupon for additional information. Then 
spend two weeks or two months in this 


into canyons or through the rolling * wonderland and return with new vigor, new 


meadows. Hike where you will. 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year-round 
climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in America, and con- 
happy workers have brought an amazing industrial 


tented, 


growth here with untold opportunities for manufacturers and 
investors. 


EE eee 


energy, rested and eager for another year’s 
activities. : , 

All-Year Club , 
of Southern 
California 








A-Year Crus or Soutrnern Cairornia, 
Dept.1205 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the summer and 
year-round vacation possibilities in Southern California. 


Ss. Pe crave he'c ees ; 


MI sivas os Sado < nus « évaidascoauodees 
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Big Savings 
on Eastern Trips 
* effective May 22, 1924. 


Special summer rates to all Eastern cities 


Go East this summer. Enjoy the large savings in effect 
May 22 to September 15, 1924. The fare to Chicago and 
return, for instance, is but a one way fare and a tenth—so 
you save nine-tenths of a one way fare during these months. 
Similar savings in effect to all Eastern points. 


And by going over the Southern Pacific Lines you have 
three routes to choose from. Go by one route and return by 
another—all are scenic beyond your highest expectations. 


By Way of New Orleans 


The Sunset Route takes you by way of New Orleans 
where you may enjoy a stopover in this lovely Southern city. 
Then Northward through the old South you go to your desti- 
nation. Or you may go from New Orleans to New York by 
boat—berth and meals on the boat included in your fare. 


American Canyon Route 


Gorgeous mountain views, rugged canyons, a ten-mile trip 
right across the Great Salt Lake, Ogden and Salt Lake City 
are some of the things you see on this route. 


Through the Great Northwest 


Nothing need be said of the Shasta Route. It is one of the 
most famous trips in this country. Stately Mt. Shasta, 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. Then East through the 
great Northern section of the United States or Canada. 


And all the way, on any of these routes, you 
enjoy true Southern Pacific hospitality. Every 
Southern Pacific man appreciates your patron- 
age and serves you courteously and willingly. 





Any Southern Pacific Agent will gladly give you full par- 
ticulars relative to fares, schedules, routes and service. He 
will help you plan your trip for the greatest enjoyment if you 
want him to. 


Southern Pacific 











Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions — answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be poet oa 4 in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for peuple intending to come to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 














The Richland Irrigation District 


Q. Can you give me the following 
information concerning lands in the Rich- 
land Irrigation District in the lower 
Yakima valley, Washington: 

First, as to climate: What is the length 
of the growing season, minimum and 
maximum temperatures; annual precipi- 
tation, especially amount of rain and 
snow in winter? 

How much land is included in the Rich- 
land Irrigation District, what was the cost 
per acre of irrigation and drainage sys- 
tem, and what is the annual cost for 
water? Has this district an ample and 
reliable supply of water for all the land 
included? About how much land is under 
irrigation in the entire Yakima valley? 

Is there a good supply of water for 
domestic purposes and at what depth? 

What would you consider a fair price 
for average quality of land in this district, 
unimproved? 

Is there a good market there for dairy 
products and eggs? Is the alfalfa good, or 
has it shared in the slump which prevails 
in Idaho and the Intermountain region? 

Is the price of lumber for building pur- 
poses reasonable? 

Is there any “subbed” or waterlogged 
land in the Richland district? 

I should be very glad if you could give 
me this information as I have had some 
negotiations concerning land there.—W. 


P. M., Artesia, New Mexico. 


A. The following data concerning the 
Richland Irrigation District will give you 
a fair idea of conditions: 

The length of the growing season is 
approximately from early March to late 
October. The following are the official 
temperature records: 

Minimum and maximum temperatures: 

Mean annual temperature. ..58 degrees 

Coldest month, aepeeny at..26- “= 


Warmest month, July at. — . 
Average daily maximum....82 “ 
Average daily minimum....34 “ 


In general the climate is “of the usual 
semi-arid variety with which you are 
familiar. During mid-summer there 
usually occur several periods of great 
heat when the thermometer reaches 100 
degrees. In January and February, as a 
rule, the temperature for a few days drops 
to zero and sometimes to below zero. 

The average precipitation does not 
exceed 5 inches and occurs principally 
during winter and early spring. 

The area in the district is round 14,000 
acres. The district derives its water 
supply from the Yakima river about 
fifteen miles above its mouth. This 
point is far enough below the principal 
irrigated area of the Yakima valley to 











obtain the benefit of the return flow 
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which should be ample for the district’s 
present requirements. 

The district is financed through a bond 
issue, the proceeds being used for the 
purchase and enlargement of the old 
canal system. ‘This bond issue repre- 
sents a debt of $42 per acre on lands under 
the old canals which participated in the 
old water rights; on new lands which had 
no water right before the district was 
organized, the debt is $87 per acre. The 
interest charge is about $3 per acre on the 
old land and $5 per acre on the new lands. 
In addition, the sinking fund require- 
ments have to be met. 

The bonds mature between 1931 and 
1940. The interest rate is six per cent. 

The cost of the drainage system has 
not yet been determined and this expense 
will not have to be incurred for several 
years as so far very little land has been 
waterlogged, according to our infor- 
mation. 

For maintenance and operation the 
annual cost of the water for the past year 
has been $2.50 per acre. Of course this 
does not include the bond interest and 
sinking fund charges. 

In the entire Yakima valley the total 
amount of irrigated land is 400,000 acres. 
Domestic water is pumped from wells 
varying in depth from twenty to one 
hundred feet and more. Near the surface 
water is likely to be hard and alkaline, 
but with increasing depth it becomes soft 
and pure. 

We believe that average land unim- 
proved in this district can be obtained at 
prices ranging from $75 to $100 per acre. 

Alfalfa in the stack has been selling in 
the Yakima valley this year round $8 per 
ton. This is not a price that would cause 
the farmer’s heart to leap with joy, but it 
is better than the $4 and $5 per ton 
offered in other Intermountain districts. In 
the past alfalfa in the Yakima valley has 
been a great deal higher. 

There is a creamery at Kennewick, ten 
miles from the center of the district. Eggs 
are usually shipped to Spokane, Seattle or 
Tacoma. As the Yakima valley i is located 
right at the edge of the country’s largest 
remaining stand of virgin timber and very 
close to saw mills, the price of lumber is 
more reasonable than almost anywhere 
else in the country. 


Who Has a Hot Spring for Sale? 

Q. My wife and I are constant readers 
of your excellent magazine. We are very 
desirous of leasing or buying a hot spring 
whose waters will benefit rheumatism and 
other ailments, a place where not only the 
sick but the well might rest, bathe, eat 
and have a change. California or Nevada 
location is preferred. 

We know the business; can furnish A A 
teferences and give bond for faithful per- 
formance, if required. I feel the place we 
wish exists, but we have been unable to 
locate it. 

Can you assist us in any way in getting 
in touch with a place along the line above 
suggested ?—F. M.R., Las Vecas, Nev. 

A. We do not bec of any hot springs 
of the kind you describe but perhaps some 
of our readers in Nevada and California 
know of an opportunity. If they will 
write to you, addressing their letters 
“F.M.R., care SUNSET MaGazine Service 
Bureau, San Francisco, California,” we 
shall gladly forward the letters to you. 
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it ’ World: ean Scenic 
J Mountain Trolley Trip 


From the Heart of Los Angeles Through Beautiful 
PASADENA and ALTADENA to 


DAILY AND COTTAGE THE YEAR ‘ROUND RESORT -‘ 


72 “ rated Round Trip Fare from Los “SOs 


FROM MAIN ST STATION For LITERATURE AND INFORMATION $950 


APRIY INFORMATION BUREAUS OB ADDRESS 


Pacific Electric Railway: 


OASMITH- Passenger Dratiic Manager ~~ LOS A NGELES 


5 TRAINS ‘Ye Alpine’ Tavern 
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BANKING 
OFFICES 


--in 56 California Cities 
with 
world-wide 
connections 


HIS announcement is published to 

emphasize the fact that the Bank 
of Italy now has 80 complete banking 
offices in California—where every facil- 
ity, advantage and convenience of this 
great institution may be obtained. 


“ai Bank of Italy 


“B 
wee. . cove ~Commercial ~ uy 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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Are You 
Going Camping This Summer 


nywhere? 


NOTHING beats back-to-the-ground camping for a 
real vacation. And no country beats the Far West 
for an honest-to-gosh outdoor playground. 
If you're planning a trip this summer the SUNSET Guide 
Post is ready to help you. A place to go? Ask the Guide 
Post. How to get there? Ask the Guide Post. What 
equipment to take? What to see? Costs? A thousand 
other questions that need answering? Ask the Guide 
Post all of them. 
A Free Service 
The SUNSET Guide Post is a FREE travel ser- 
vice to all SUNSET readers. It is not a booklet 
or pamphlet, but a bureau of general travel infor- 
mation that hasn't been “stumped” on a travel 
question yet. Put your toughest problem up to 
the Guide Post in clear, concise form and enclose 
a2cstamp. You will get an immediate, detailed, 
correct reply. 
Whether you plan to travel by rail, motor, 
steamship or afoot, the Guide Post can answer 
your questions. Ask the Guide Post today. 


The SUNSET Guide Post 


460 Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIF. 





HEN the code duello was 
in vogue, gallants ordered 


the armorer to provide them 
blades of the incomparable 
steel of Damascus. For the 
gentler art of motoring there 
is a like standard of quality— 
and its name is “Red Crown”’. 
Experienced motorists recog- 


nize this standard and let 
nothing else go into their fuel 
tanks. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 














COLES PHILLIPS. 
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V b Greed may purchase your favorite style of Holeproof Hosiery in the newest and most wanted 

shades such as Peach, Rose Beige, Silver, Airedale or Jack Rabbit. Of course, along with these 

fashionablé colors, you get the same famous combination of long wear and beautiful appearance 
that has always distinguished Holeproof from ordinary hosiery. 


Obtainable in Pure Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle styles for men, women and children. 
Sold only in retail stores. If not obtainable locally, write for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Si ij 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario © H. H. Co. a 
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